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E.H. York, Jr.Made | 
- Partner Of Drexel Co. 


Announcement is made by Drexel : 


& Co., 1500 Walnut St., Philadel-| 
phia, of the admission of Edward | 
H. York, Jr., as a general part- | 
ner in the 
firm, resident 
in Philadel- 
phia. He re- 
tired as of Oct. 
31 from the 
firm of Mor- 
gan Stanley & 
Co. 

Prior to 
1935 Mr.York, 
whose home 
is in Phila- 
delphia, was 
for fourteen 
years asso- 
ciated with 
Drexel & Co. 


The Preservation of Free Enterprise Post-War Outlook With Special 


Senator Revercomb Of West Virginia Says Planned 
Economy Is In Essence Tyranny And Has No Place 
In America—Sees Extension Of Controls 


After War As Ending Freedom 


Declares That First Duty Is to Our Own and Warns Nation Must Not 
Become Impoverished Through Exhaustion of Resources, 
Destruction of Enterprise or Stultification of 

Liberties of People 


Declaring that “free enterprise is the only sound foundation upon 
which creative work is built, and the only method by which oppor- 
tunity for work may be assured,’ Senator Chapman Revercomb, of 
West Virginia, said last month that a high duty of all the people, 
equal in importance to the defeat of the foreign enemy, is the 
preservation “of the liberties and rights that we inherited as freeborn 


| 





Reference To Savings And 
Investments 


| Dr. Robey Sees Republican Congress In 1944 And End 


Of New Deal—Feels Reconversion Problem Is 


Over Magnified And Is Optimistic On Future 


Predicts Rise In Prices But Not Runaway One And Balanced Budget 
12 to 18 Months After End Of War—Visualizes National 
Income Of $200,000,000,000 


The overall picture on production for the post-war period and 
conversion of industry back to peace-time pursuits will be a problem 
but not a crisis, according to Dr. Ralph W. Robey, Assistant Professor 
of Banking at Columbia University. 

In an address before the recent meeting of the Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts at Boston, on Oct. 21, Dr. Robey, report- 


American cit- 
izens.” 
In an ad- 





He withdrew 
from Drexel 
& Co. in 1935 
to become a 
Vice-President and Director of 
Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc. 

For the past year and a half 
he has been on leave of absence 
from Morgan Stanley & Co., serv- 
ing as Deputy Director, Philadel- 
phia Region, of the War Produc- 
tion Board, from which position 
he recently resigned. 


Ewd. H. York, Jr. 


Drexel & Co. are members. of 4 


the New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges. 

Mr. York’s admission to part- 
nership in the firm was previously 
reported in the “Chronicle” of 
Oct. 28. 





Pennsylvania 


Corporates-Municipals 
Special section devoted ex- 
clusively to Pennsylvania cor- 
porate and municipal securities 
- starts on page 1786. 





For index see page 1804. 








United Lt. & Rwy. 


Common, W. I. 


United Light & Pwr. 


Preferred 


Dealt in on the New York Curb 
Exchange 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


London - Geneva Rep. 


NEW YORK 4, N.¥. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
25 Broad St. 135 So. LaSalle St. 

HAnover 2-0600 State 8770 

Teletype NY 1-210 Teletype CG 1219 





Hi 


dress over the 
Columbia 
|'Broadcasting 
i\System from 
iNew York, 
| Senator Rev- 
ercomb, who 
is a member 
of the Senate 
Committee on 
Military Af- 
fairs, asserted 
that “even in 
time’ of ‘war 
the people and 
their govern- 
ment cannot 
forget the 
fundamental 
rights of citizens if we are to re- 
main a nation of free people, as 
we have heretofore known the 
meaning of freedom.” Pointing out 
that freedom can be lost through 
domination within a coun- 
try, Senator Revercomb said the 
time has come for those in gov- 
ernment to plan the internal af- 
fairs of America as well as her 
affairs in relation to the other na- 
tions of the world. He added that 


(Continued on page 1789) 


Sen. C. Revercomb 








Buy a 
WAR BOND 
every Pay Day 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Can The Small Dealers In Securi- 
ties Be Forced Out Of Business In 
Defiance Of The Will Of Congress? 


Dealers throughout the country are thoroughly aroused 
over the 5% profit limitation decree (ukase is the word our 
Philadelphia correspondent used for it and is perhaps more 
fitting) issued last week by the National Association of Se- 


}-curities Dealers, Inc., a creature of Congress born of the 


Maloney Act. Many have indicated their intention of ignor- 
ing it entirely and making a court test of the decree if needs 
be. A large number made it clear that if they were forced to 
adhere to the 5% mark-up or even a 10% one they would be 
obliged to close up shop. Unfortunately comments received 
from dealers on the subject could not be accommodated in 
this issue owing to space limitation but will be given next 
Thursday. 

Much criticism was levelled by dealers maintaining re- 
tail sales forces at the method that was used by the Associa- 
tion to determine what constituted a fair profit. The conten- 
tion is advanced that since the large Wall Street firms doing 
a volume business with institutions and those not having a 


retail sales force can operate on a smaller margin of profit 
(Continued »n page 1797) 
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Bond Brokerage 


Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-8400 Tele. NY 1-733 



































BROKERS and DEALERS 
in 


BONDS 


BULL, HOLDEN & CO 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


TELEPHONE-RECTOR 2-6300 
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Actual Trading Markets, alway, 
by expert staff in 
Over-The-Counter 
Securities 


Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 


INCORPCRATED 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. ¥. 1-576 
Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise 6015 

















AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS 
CANADIAN 


United Cigar-Whelan SECURITIES 


PREFERRED 














HART SMITH & CO. 


REYNOLDS & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7400 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 


New York Security Dealers Assn. 
| 52 WILLIAM ST.,N. Y.5 HAnover 2-0980 
| Bell Teletype NY 1-395 





New York Montreal Toronto 














i; ing on infor- 


mation gath- 
ered as a re- 
sult of a sur- 
vey of opin- 
ions primarily 
of business 
economists, 
declared that 
while there 
will be an un- 
employ ment 
problem, “it 
will not be of 
a character to 
justify revolu- 
tion.” 

As to _post- 
war prices, 
Doctor Robey 
believes that 
there will be 
a rise of perhaps a quarter or a 
little more. but not a runaway 


rise. He does not think there will 
be real inflation in view of the 
belief that the accumulated pur- 
chasing power is not going to be 
(Continued on page 1790) 


Ralph W. Robey 
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Broaden your customer 
service with Chase 
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Trading Markets in: 
Emerson Radio 


United Gas Improv. 


Residuals 


Tennessee Products 


Common & Preferred 


Mid-Continent Airlines 


KING & KING 
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Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
40 Exchange Pl., N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 
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Du Mont Labor. 
Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 
May, McEwen & Kaiser 
Pittsburgh Hotel 


4’s & Common 


Setay Co. 
United Paperboard, Pfd. 
Mitchell & Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Erchange 
120 Broadway. N. Y. 5, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-4230 











Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








*Interstate Power 
6s 1952 


Taggart Corporation 


Preferred 


United Cigar Whelan 


Preferred 
*Traded on N. Y. Curb Excha: 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt % 78 
Bell System Teletype NY 43 


ge 











W. L. Douglas Shoe 


Prior. Preferred 


indiana Limestone 


6s, 1952 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Beli Yeletype NY 1-1843 











Aetna Standard Engineering 
American Distilling, Pfd. 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Emerson Radio 
indiana Gas & Chemical 
United Artists 


Ore ene and omp any 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
37 Wall Street, New York ae Re & 
Tel. HAnover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 
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115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 








Members N. Y. 
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We Maintain Active Markets in U. 


CANADIAN DISTILLING STOCKS 
CANADIAN BANK STOCKS 
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GOODBODY & CoO. 


Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


S. FUNDS for 





NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 














American Cyanamid Pfd. 
Botany Pfd. & Common 
Remington Arms 
Warren Bros. Class “B” & “C” 
Walworth Pfd. 


Mc — & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY. 
Tel. 





NEW YORK 
REctor 2-7815 





Approach To Problems Of Peac 


Should Rest Upon Reason, Not 
Emotions: Charles R. Carroll 


Declines To Accept View That By Prolonging War And 
| Refusing To Make Formal Peace We Can Take 
Advantage Of Rights We Now Exercise As 
Belligerents Thereby Creating Unilateral 
International Economy That Stems 
Only From Our Will And That 
Of Our Allies 


, Warns Against Being Misled By Phrase “Unconditional Surrender’ — 
Criticizes Trend Toward Submerging Basic System Of Laws 
In Mass Of Administrative Rules 


Charles R. Carroll, 


Counsel of the General 
, Operations, asserted on Oct. 26 that the bar 


Overseas 
alarm the 


Motors 
views with 


“tendency to submerge our basic system of laws in a mass of admin- 
| istrative regulations and controls, which, however useful or necessary 


| they may be in general, 
which we must, and do, 


convention of the National For- 
‘eign Trade Council, Mr. Carroll, 
who is Chairman of the Council’s 
Law Committee, listed ‘“consist- 
ency,” “certainty” as two essen- 
tial requirements, and said “final- 
ly, if it be a really good law, it 


in particular 
require of our laws.” 
In a talk before the New York» 


lack the essential. qualities, 


restrain any per- 
to the degree 
of all defi-' 


will "Aes Be or 
son’s liberty only 
which the interest 
nitely requires.” 
Mr. Carroll declared: 
“With the increasing diffusion 
(Continued « on page 1796) 





More Comments on Lewis Haney’s 
Analysis of New Deal Theories 


In an article published in the 
“The Theories of the New Deal Economists,” 
York University, 
| analysis of the “‘theories of the typical New Deal economists,” 


| fessor of Economics, New 
thoughts, based upon what Dr. 
_ of unreal assumptions,” have been 
which, 
the guise of 
extremely 
idealistic re- 
forms, seeks 
through 
spending to 
gain control 
over the eco- 
nomic life of 
the nation.” 
Dr. Haney 
demonstrated 
at length the 
reasons why 
the many 
ideas put into 
operation dur- 
ing the past 
10 years to 
stimulate pro- 
duction 
cure unemployment were destined 
(to fail utterly in 
objectives sought. 





Lewis H. Haney 


“Chronicle” of Oct. 7, captioned 
Lewis H. Haney, Pro- 
presented a detailed 


whose 


Haney describes “as an extensive set 
“readily adopted by a government 





under * 


and. 


attaining the’ 


Since publication of Dr. Haney’s | 


article, a number of comments 
have been received pertaining to 
it; some of these were given in| 
our issue of Oct. 28 and others! 
are given herewith: 


HENRY C. CHEN 
Bank of China, New York meatal 


I would like to congratulate’ Dr. | 
Haney for 
which appeared in the Chronicle | 
of October 7, 1943. I had the for- 
tune of being Dr. Haney’s student 
for over three vears while work- 
ing for my Ph.D. in Economics at 
New York University. -In- 1942 I 
received the degree, and since. 
that time I have been serving the 
Bank of China, New York Agen- 
cy, as an economist. 

I believe in Dr. Haney’s asser- 


tion that “Capitalism 
profits system relied upon free- 
dom of 

(Continued on page 1794) 


and the}; ; : : : 
| interesting new discussion of the 








e Elected Trustee Of 


‘U.S. Trust Company 


Edwin S: S. Sunderland, a mem- | 


ber of the firm of Davis, Polk, 


—E. S. S. Sunderland 


Wardwell, 
has been elected a.trustee of the 
United States Trust Company 
New York. 

IR 


Kaufman Representing 
Dan’! F. Rice Co. In NYG 


Daniel F. Rice & Co., 
New York Stock Exchange, 
headquarters in Chicago, an- 
nounce that Ralph D. Kaufman 
has become associated with them 
as New York representative, with 
offices at 14 Wall St. 

Mr. Kaufman was formerly 
Vice-President of Consolidated 
Dearborn Corporation and Presi- 
dent of the predecessor company, 
Manhattan-Dearborn Corporation. 
Prior to that time he was Vice- 
President of Lawrence Stern & 
Co. 


‘Seattle Bond Traders 


Elect New Officers 


‘SEATTLE, WASH.—tThe _ fol- 
lowing have been elected officers 
Lof the Seattle Bond Traders’ Club 


his excellent article | for the coming year: 


President, Sidney J. Sanders, 
Foster & Marshall; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jack E. Jones, Hartley ' 
Rogers & Co.; Treasurer, W. L. 
Stein, Bramhall & Stein; Secre- 
tary, E. D. Peterson, Drumheller, | 
Ehrlichman Co. 


Lehigh Valley Interesting 
Raymond & Co., 148 State St., 
Boston, Mass., have prepared an 


Lehigh Valley 4s of 2003. Copies 


individual choices and of this memorandum may be had 


| upon request. 





Trading Markets in 
Missouri Pacific 


Chicago, Milwaukee, | 
St. Paul & Pacific 


ISSUES 








G. A. Saxton & Co., Ine | | 


70 PINE 8T., N. ¥. 6 WHi 
. + NY wiBitens asec | 


_ FASHION PARK, Inc.| 


Deb. 5s, 1963 


FASHION PARK, Inc. 


Common 


FASHION PARK, Inc. | | 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
' anover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 


| 
| 





- Simons, Linburn & Co. | 


| 
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Macfadden 


Publications, Inc. 


Preferred & Common 


ATLANTIC INVESTING 
CORPORATION 


67 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
Telephone—BOwling Green. 9-3000 








|]/74 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6 HA 2-2400 


| 
| 
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American Distilling 
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‘Members N. Y¥. Security Dealers Ass'n 
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Sunderland & Kiendl, | 


of | 


members | 
with | 


Alabama Mills 


Birmingham Gas. 


Lincoln Fire Ins. Co. 








STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, .N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 


Direct wires to our branch offices 








Dumont Lab. 
New England P.S. Plain 
6% & 71% Pid. 
South Shore Oil 


American Util. Svce. Pfd. 


| Edward A. Purcell & Co. 
| 
| 


Members New York Stick Erchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 











‘A.C. Potter Joins 
Alex. Brown In N. Y. 


Announcement is made by Alex. 
nee & Sons, members of the 
| New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, that A. 
|C. Potter is now associated with 
them as a sales representative in 
| their New York office, 2 Wall St. 

Mr. Potter was formerly Presi- 
dent of Burns, Potter & Co. of 
Omaha and for the past two years 
has been in Washington serving 
as a special assistant to the 
Under Secretary of War. 


John E. Miller With 
Doremus & Co. Staff 


William H. Long, Jr., President 
,of Doremus & Company, | 120 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
rnounces that John E. Miller has 
| joined the public relations de- 
partment of that advertising 
agency. Mr. Miller was formerly 
financial editor of the “Evening 
Mail” and in recent years has 
been in industry. 


New York Majestic Corp. 4s 


Situation Of Interest 

Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 41 
Broad Street, New York City, 
| have prepared an interesting de- 
scriptive circular on New York 
Majestic Corp. 4% non-cumula- 
tive Income. bonds, which offer at- 
tractive. possibilities, the firm be- 
| lieves. Copies may be obtained 
!from Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
; upon request. 











American Fuel & Power 7s 1934 
Galveston-Houston Co. 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur, Pid. & Com. 
New England Industries 
* Nu-Enamel 
* Oklahoma-Texas Trust 
* Ft. Pitt Traction 5s, 1935 
*Pgh., Canon, & Washington 5s, 1937 
Queen Dying 5s, 1944 
* Second Ave. Trac. 5s, 1934 
* Southern Traction 5s, 1950 
* Washington & Cancnsdurg 5s, 1932 
* West End Traction 5s, 1938 


*Analyses upon request 
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Members New Orleans: Stock” Exchange 
41 Broad Street New. York 4. 
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A significant rev 


ing interesting ¢ 
Cuban sugar 


STRA 





Digby 4-864 


Teletype NY 








the world sugar. picture is the subject of our 
latest Bulletin— 


World Sugar Bowl 


Copy of Bulletin, together with reports contain- 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
32 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4 
1-832, 
Through Wire Service NEW YORK-CHICAGO-ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY 


riew of Cuba’s strategic place in 


‘conclusions on securities of two 
companies, sent on request. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 


Future of St. Paul Bonds | 

The situation of St. Paul bonds 
is discussed in some detail in a 
circular issued by Vilas & Hickey, | 
49 Wall Sireet, New York City, | 
Ymembers of the New York Stock | 
Exchange. The future of these | 
issues under various plans and 
the value are considered in the| 
circular, copies of which may be | 
obtained from Vilas & Hickey by | 
brokers and dealers upon request. | 
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House Foes of Subsidy 
Fight for Compromise 


House anti-subsidy members on 
Nov. 2 met.the ultimatum of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s food message 
with announced determination to 
“stand fast” against consumer sub- 
sidies until the Administration 
shows some willingness to com- 
promise, according to a dispatch 
from Washington by William 
Theis, International News Service | 





staff correspondent. The account| Mess and industry must assume in maintaining full employment and 


in the New York “Journal-Amer- 
ican” of Nov. 2 further said: | 

“Barring such a compromise, | 
they warned, Congress faces an- 


other knock-down-drag-out fight | It is also recognized, of course, that the success of its efforts will be | 


with the White House next month| determined in 


over the Administration’s demand | large - 
by the attitude 


for authority to combat inflation 


with subsidy payments. | of Government '}|publication of the article, the 
“The ‘time squeeze’ now ad- /towards busi- “Chronicle” has been favored 
mittedly favoring the President | 2ess and the with an unusually large number | 


because of the year-end deadline | System of free 
Commodity | ¢terprise and 
Credit Corp. can ‘be made to work | the policies it 


on continuing the 


the other way,’ they added. 

“Rep. Wolcott (R., Mich.), 
leader of the subsidy opposition, 
charged that Administration in- 


sistence upon the consumer sub- | without 
|\friendly co- 


sidy formula represents ‘a de- 
liberate attempt to socialize agri- 
culture—a _ fight 
to control. production, processing 
and distribution of all foods’.” 








SEC Grants Shrstro 
Dealer-Broker Regist’n 


The broker-dealer registration 
of George Lewis Ohrstrom, doing 
business as G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 
40 Wall Street, New York City 
was permitted to become effec- 
tive by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The majority 
opinion, from which Commission- 
er Robert E. Healy dissented, 
noted that a prior registration of 
Mr. Ohrstrom was revoked for 


'“willful violation” of the securi- 


ties act, and that a subsequent 
application was denied, but that 


‘the sole question before the Com- 


mission was whether it was in the 
public interest to deny registra- 
tion. 


ederer Opens 





‘As Investment Counsel 


ST. LOUIS, MO.— Milton K. 
Lederer has opened offices in the 
Landreth Building to act as an 
investment adviser. Mr. Lederer 
has been in the investment bank- 
ing business in St. Louis for more 
than twenty years. 
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What Can The Government Do 
To Promote Post-War 
Re-employment? 


A Memorial To The Senate Committee 
On Fost-War Economic Planning 
By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Ph. D. 
Much has been written and said of the responsibility that busi- 
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at high wages in the post-war period. Indeed, private industry | 








accepts this challenge and, with this in mind, has been engaged for | 
sometime in formulating plans which will enable it to do the job. 


&>. 





degree permanently | 


Since 


“a|maintenance of a 
+|healthy internal economy. 





| of comments regarding Dr. Ander- 
'son’s carefully drawn program. 
These letters, incidentally. come 
from individuals in all walks of | 
life: statesmen, bankers, indus- |} 
trialists, lawyers, ete. Unfortun- |} 
ately, space limitations prevent) 
our publishing all of these letters 
in this issue. Those that can be! 
accommodated at this time are| 
given below and additional ones | 


| 


elects to fol- 
low. For the 
record is crys- 
tal clear that 
the 


operation -of 
Government, 
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try cannot +, 
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' Dean, School of Business Admin- 
istration, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 


It is not easy to write an ade- 
quate critique of so comprehen- | 
sive and excellent an article as 
“Post-War 


form the es- 
sential function which it alone} 
is capable of doing: provide maxi- | 
mum employment at maximum} 
wages. What then can the Gov-| 
ernment do towards making it) 
possible for business and indus- 
try to provide employment, per- 
manently, for the millions of 
service-men and women who will 
return to private life at the con- 


‘Mr. Anderson's Re- 
| employment ” 
|in your issue 
of October 21, 


clusion of the present conflict and (1 yseig in en- 
of. the additional millions WhO | tire agree- 


will be released from their war- 


* = 9) . 
time jobs? _'| @onc lusions. 
A forthright answer to this; He brings the 


| ment with his 
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in an article captioned “What Can) war govern- 
The Government Do To Promote! ment planning 
Post-War Re-Employment?” which | gown to earth 
appeared in the “Chronicle” of) py subjecting 
Oct. 21. This noted authority ON| them as a 
finance and industry, who was} group to rig- 
formerly Economist of The Chase| 5rous eco- 
National Bank of New York City} nomic analy- 
and is now Professor of Economics isis, and then 
at the University of California, | submitting the 
Los Angeles, presented in termS! pecuits of his 
of singular clarity a policy of gov-| analysis to the touchstone of his- | 
ernmental action which, in his| tory. He found abundant evidence | 


opinion, will make it possible for| against the efficacy of govern-| 
private industry to perform the;ment interference in economic! 
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Approach To Problems Of Peace 
Should Rest Upon Reason, Not 
Charles R. Carroll 


'Declines To Accept View That By Prolonging War And 
Refusing To Make Formal Peace We Can Take 
Advantage Of Rights We Now Exercise As 
Belligerents Thereby Creating Unilateral 
International Economy That Stems 


Only From Our Will And That 
Of Our Allies 


Warns Against Being Misled By Phrase “Unconditional Surrender’ — 
Criticizes Trend Toward Submerging Basic System Of Laws 
In Mass Of Administrative Rules 


Charles R. Carroll, Counsel 


Operations, 


they may be in general, 
| which we must, and do, 


convention of the National For- 
|'eign Trade Council, Mr. Carroll, 
who is Chairman of the Council’s 
Law Committee, listed ‘“consist- 
ency,” “certainty” as two essen- 
tial requirements, and said “final- 
ly, if it be a really good law, it 


of the General 
asserted on Oct. 26 that the bar views with alarm the 
“tendency to submerge our basic system of laws 
istrative regulations and controls, which, however useful or necessary 
in particular 
require of our laws.” 
In a talk before the New York» 


Motors Overseas 


in a mass of-admin- 


lack the essential. qualities, 


will invade or 
son’s liberty only 
which the interest 
nitely requires.” 
Mr. Carroll declared: 
“With the increasing diffusion 
(Continued « on page 1796) 


restrain any per- 
to the degree 
of all defi-' 





More Comments on Lewis Haney’s 
Analysis of New Deal Theories 


In an article published in the 
| “The Theories of the New Deal Economists,” 
York University, 
‘theori ies of the typical New Deal economists,’ 
Haney describes ‘ 
“readily adopted by a government 


| fessor of Economics, New 
thoughts, based upon what Dr. 
of unreal assumptions,” 
which, 
the guise of 
extremely 
idealistic re- 
forms, seeks 
through 
spending to 
gain control 
over the eco- 
nomic life of 
the nation.” 
Dr. Haney 
demonstrated 
at length the 
reasons why 
the many 
ideas put into 
operation dur- 
ing the past 
10 years to 
stimulate pro- 
duction 


Lewis H. Haney 


cure unemployment were destined 


| to fail 


utterly in 
objectives sought. 
Since publication of Dr. Haney’s 


attaining the 


have been 
under *- 


and. 


“Chronicle” of Oct. 7, captioned 
Lewis H. Haney, Pro- 
presented a detailed 
* whose 
‘as an extensive set 





article, a number of comments 
have been received pertaining to 
it; some of these were given in| 
our issue of Oct. 28 and others'| 
are given herewith: 


HENRY C. CHEN 
Bank of China, New York Agency | 


I would like to congratulate: Dr. | 
Haney for his excellent. article | 
which appeared in the Chronicle | 
of October 7, 1943. I had the for- |, 
tune of being Dr. Haney’s student 
for over three years while work- 
ing for my Ph.D. in Economics at 
New York University. -In- 1942 I 
received the degree, and since 
that time I have been serving the 
Bank of China, New York Agen- 
cy, aS an economist. 

I believe in Dr. Haney’s asser- 


tion that “Capitalism and_ the} 


| profits system relied upon free- 
'dom of 


individual choices and 
(Continued on page 1794) 
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A.C. Potter Joins 


| 
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—E. S. S. Sunderland 





Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiendl, 
has been elected a.trustee of the 
United States Trust Company of| 
New York. 
AM 


Kaufman Representing 
Dan’! F. Rice Co. In NYG: 


Daniel F. Rice & Co., members| 
New York Stock Exchange, with | 
headquarters in Chicago, an-! 
nounce that Ralph D. Kaufman 
has become associated with them 
as New York representative, with 
offices at 14 Wall St. 

Mr. Kaufman was formerly 
Vice-President of Consolidated 
Dearborn Corporation and Presi- 
dent of the predecessor company, 
Manhattan-Dearborn Corporation. 
Prior to that time he was Vice- 
& 





Co. 


Seattle Bond Traders 


‘SEATTLE, WASH.—The fol-| 


lowing have been elected officers 
of the Seattle Bond Traders’ Club 
for the coming year: 

President, Sidney J. Sanders, | 
Foster & Marshall; Vice-Presi- | 
dent, Jack E. Jones, Hartley ' 
Rogers & .Co.; Treasurer, W. L. 
Stein, Bramhall & Stein; Secre- 
tary, E. D. Peterson, Drumheller, 
Ehrlichman Co. 





Lehigh Valley Interesting 
Raymond & Co., 148 State St., 
Boston, Mass., have prepared an 


| interesting new discussion of the, 


Lehigh Valley 4s of 2003. Copies 
of this memorandum may be had 
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Alex. Brown In N. Y. 


Announcement is made by Alex. 
Brown & Sons, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, that A. 
C. Potter is now associated with 
them as a sales representative in 
New York office, 2 Wall St. 

Mr. Potter was formerly Presi- 
dent of Burns, Potter & Co. of 
Omaha and for the past two years 
has been in Washington serving 
as a special assistant to the 
Under meantibes ond of War. 


‘John E. Miller With 
Doremus & Go. Staff 


William H. Long, Jr., President 
of Doremus & Company, . 120 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
rounces that John E. Miller has 
joined the public relations de-+ 
partment of that advertising 
agency. Mr. Miller was formerly 
financial editor of the “Evening 
Mail” and in recent years has 
been in industry. 
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Situation Of Interest 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 41 
Broad Street, New York City, 
have prepared an interesting de- 
scriptive circular on New York 
Majestic Corp. °4% non-cumula- 
tive Income. bonds, which offer at- 
tractive. possibilities, the firm be- 
lieves. Copies may be obtained 
'from Seligman, Lubetkin & Co, 


; upon request. 
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Future of St. Paul Bonds 

The situation of St. Paul bonds 
js discussed in some detail in a 
circular issued by Vilas & Hickey, 
49 Wall Sireet, New York City, 
‘members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. The future of these 
issues under various plans and 
the value are considered in the 
circular, copies of which may be 
obtained from Vilas & Hickey by 
brokers and dealers upon request. 


House Foes of Subsidy 
Fight for Compromise 


House anti-subsidy members on 
Nov. 2 met.the ultimatum of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s food message 
with announced determination to 
“stand fast” against consumer sub- 
sidies until the Administration 
shows some willingness to com- 
promise, according to a dispatch 
from Washington by William 
Theis, International News Service 
staff correspondent. The account 
in the New York ‘“Journal-Amer- 
ican” of Nov. 2 further said: 

“Barring such a compromise, 
they warned, Congress faces an- 
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What Can The 


Much has been written and sa 
ness and industry must assume in 
i high wages in the post-war 


| 





To Promote Post-War 
Re-employment? 


A Memorial To The Senate Committee 


On Fost-War Economic Planning 
By BENJAMIN M. . 


Government Do 


ANDERSON, Ph. D. 

id of the responsibility that busi- 
maintaining full employment and | 
period. Indeed, private industry | 


accepts this challenge and, with this in mind, has been engaged for | 
sometime in formulating plans which will enable it to do the job. 


other knock-down-drag-out fight | It is also recognized, of course, that the success of its efforts will be | 


with the White House next month 
over the Administration’s demand 
for authority to combat inflation 
with subsidy payments. 

“The ‘time squeeze’ now ad- 
mittedly favoring the President 
because of the year-end deadline 
on continuing the Commodity 
Credit Corp. can ‘be made to work 
the other way,’ they added. 

“Rep. Wolcott (R.,  Mich.), 
leader of the subsidy opposition, 
charged that Administration in- 
sistence upon the consumer sub- 
sidy formula represents ‘a de- 
liberate attempt to socialize agri- 
culture—a fight over authority 
to control production, processing 
and distribution of all foods’.” 





SEG Grants Shrstrom 
Dealer-Broker Regist’n 


The broker-dealer registration 
of George Lewis Ohrstrom, doing 
business as G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 
40 Wall Street, New York City 
was permitted to become effec- 
tive by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The majority 
opinion, from which Commission- 
er Robert E. Healy dissented, 
'noted that a prior registration of 
Mr. Ohrstrom was_ revoked for 
'“willful violation” of the securi- 
ties act, and that a subsequent 
application was denied, but that 
the sole question before the Com- 
mission was whether it was in the 
public interest to deny registra- 
tion. 


M. K. Lederer Opens 
‘As Investment Counsel 


| ST. LOUIS, MO.— Milton K. 
Lederer has opened offices in the 
}Landreth Building to act as an 
‘investment adviser. Mr. Lederer 
‘has been in the investment bank- 
|ing business in St. Louis for more 
'than twenty years. 
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large degree 
by the attitude 
of Government 
towards busi- 
ness and the 
system of free 
enterprise and 
the policies it 
elects to fol- 
low. For the 
record is crys- 
tal clear that 
without the 
ifriendly co- 
operation - of 
Government, 
|private indus- 


— | 
oe | 
4 


eae | 


| 





maintenance of a permanently 


healthy internal economy. Since 
publication of the article, the 
“Chronicle” has been favored 


with an unusually large number | 
of comments regarding Dr. Ander- 
son’s carefully drawn program. | 
These letters, incidentally. come 
from individuals in all walks of | 
life: statesmen, bankers, indus- | 
trialists, lawyers, etc. Unfortun- |} 
ately, space limitations prevent | 
our publishing all of these letters 
in this issue. Those that can be! 
accommodated at this time are} 
given below and additional ones'| 
| will be given in subsequent issues. | 








[try cannot 
prosper and 
thereby per- Benj. M. Andersem | 


| form the es- 
'sential function which it alone | 
is capable of doing: provide maxi- | 
mum employment at maximum) 
wages. What then can the Gov-| 
ernment do towards making it} 
possible for business and indus- | 
try to provide employment, per- | 
manently, for the millions of | 
service-men and women who will | 
return to private life at the con-| 
clusion of the present conflict and 
of. the additional millions who} 
will be released from their war- | 
time jobs? 

A forthright answer to this 
most important question was fur- 
nished by Dr. Benjamin Anderson | 
in an article captioned “What Can | 
The Government Do To Promote | 
Post-War Re-Employment?” which | 
appeared in the “Chronicle” of 
| Oct. 21. This noted authority on} 
finance and industry, who was} 
formerly Economist of The Chase | 
National Bank of New York City | 
and is now Professor of Economics | 


at the University of California, | 


Los Angeles, presented in terms) 
of singular clarity a policy of gov- | 
'ernmental action which, in his} 
opinion, will make it possible for | 
private industry to perform the} 
tremendous task of assuring the 


| conclusions. 
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a ; ; 


WILLIAM F. HAUHART 
Dean, School of Business Admin- 
istration, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 


It is not easy to write an ade- 
quate critique of so comprehen-| 
sive and excellent an article as 
Mr. Anderson's “Post-War Re-| 
employment ” 
in your issue 
of October 21, 
1943. IL find 
myself in en- 
tire agree- 
ment with his 


He brings the 
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many sugges- 





tions for post- 
war govern- 
ment planning 
down to earth 
by subjecting 
them as a 
group to rig- 
orous eco- 
nomic analy- 
sis, and then 
submitting the 
results of his i 
analysis to the touchstone of his- | 
tory. He found abundant evidence | 


against the efficacy of govern-| 
ment interference in economic! 
(Continued on page 1792) 
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Mr. EDWARD HOWARD YORK, JR. 
has been admitted to our firm 
as a General Partner 


DREXEL & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
1500 Walnut St. 14 Wall Street 


November 1, 1943 























PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON STOCKS 


| Black Hills Power and Light Company 
| Iowa Public Service Company 

| Jacksonville Gas Corporation 

! Missouri Utilities Company 

| Northern Natural Gas Company 

Public Service Company of Indiana 
Sioux City Gas and Electric Company 
Southwestern Public Service Company 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
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-GoopBopy & Co. 


115 BROADWAY 
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Twin City Bond Men 
Name 1943-4 Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — At 
the recent annual election meet- 
ing in Minneapolis of the Twin 
|City Bond ‘Traders Club, the fol- 
| lowing officers were elected fo 
‘the year 1943-44: , 

Maynard Rue, J. M. Dain & Co., 
President; Paul Matsche, Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Vice- 
President; Oscar Bergman, Alli- 
son- Williams Company, Secre- 
tary; Jack Talbot, Northwestern 
National Bank, Treasurer; George 
| Jackish, Harris, Upham & Co., 
National Committeeman. 

In addition to the officers, the 
oe Committee will consist 
of: 

William Lau, Bigelow-Webb & 
Co.; Coldevin Rudd, Piper, Jaf- 
fray & Hopwood; Walter Space, 
Woodward-Eiwood & Co. 

Mr. Rau has appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Entertainment—Charles Rieger, 
Jamieson & Co.; Robert Rice, R. 
M. Rice Company; and Robert 


ORDER CLERK— 
CUSTOMERS’ MAN 


wishes permanent connection 
with small or medium size 
Stock Exchange firm doing 
order-desk work. Thorough- 
ly experienced. Can bring in 
some stock business. Please 
address Box H-15, Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., 
New York 8. 


L. A. Exchange Will 
Hear P. B. McGinnis 


Patrick B. McGinnis, of Pflug- 
felder, Bampton & Rust, New 
York City, will speak from the 
floor of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange at 3:15 p. m. on Novem- 
ber 5th, to brokers, bankers, and 
investors. Harbison & Gregory 
and the Bankamerica Company 




















are sponsoring the event. ' | McNaghten, Williams-McNaghten 
Company. : 

: j * Membership — Theo. Pelton, 
Merrimack Mfg. Attractive| Milwaukee Company; Carroll 


Babcock, Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood; Eugene Kairies, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Publicity—Kermit Sorum, Alli- 
son-Williams Company. 

Official Photographer—Alfonse 
Grun, First National Bank, Min- 
‘neapolis. 


Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 
offers interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to a circular prepared by 
M.S. Wien & Co., 25 Broad Street. 
New York. City. Copies of this 
‘circular discussing the. situation 
may be. had from the firm upon 
request. a < 











Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields 
Selling Under 5 


34 Year Uninterrupted Dividend Record 


Cash Assets alone are equal to $2.60 per share 


Increasing interest in world stabilization of currencies is 
evidenced by recent activity in gold mining stocks accom- 
panied by new high prices for the year. 


We have prepared an analysis of the common stock of YUBA 
CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS, third largest gold pro- 
ducer in the United States. 


(Copy of Circular upon request.) 


CARTWRIGHT & PARMELEE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-3383 











G. 0. P. Sweep Nation-Wide 


The election results on Tuesday showing a nation-wide 
| trend toward the Republican Party indicates nothing more 
or less than repudiation of the New Deal philosophy of 
government calling for spending, regimentation and bu- 
reaucratic tyranny. It is tantamount to a directive to 
Congress to repudiate the New Deal and, among things, 
abolish bureaucracy not related to the war effort and 
revert to government by law instead of government by 
men. This is the true American philosophy of government. 
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Where’s the Money Coming From? 
Stuart Chase, Liberal Economist, Visualizes No Difficulty 


In Supporting $200 to. $300 Billion Dollar National 


Debt—Contends Public Debt Can Be Used As 


Instrument For Making Full Employment, 
Checking Inflation and Providing Safe 
Haven For Investment Funds 


Reiterates “We Owe It To Ourselves” Theory Precludes 
. National Bankruptcy 


America’s productive power is so great that we need not fear 
a national debt of $200,000,000,000 to $300,000,000,000 at the end of 
the war, says Stuart Chase, noted writer on economic subjects, in a 
special report “Where’s the Money Coming From?” which he is 
completing for the Twentieth Century Fund. The report is the third 
in a series of six explorations of post-war problems which Mr. Chase 
s making for the t'und, and them 
‘ull text will be issued in about} able for a vast increase in living 
yne month. | standards.” 

The key to handling our post-| Against this background, he as- 
war national debt, says Mr. Chase, serts that “A national debt of two 
is to keep employment and pro-|{o three hundred billions on D- 
duction and national income at! Day need not terrify us. Nor is 
high levels, and he believes the) jit anything to be laughed. off. 
debt itself can be useful in this! Three major readjustments must 
process. “A public debt ... can! be made: 
be used to bring a part-time econ-| 1, America must give up’! her 
omy up to full employment, to| proud and unique position as the 
check inflation, to give investors| only nation without a large stand- 
a safe place for their funds, to| ing national debt. Any ideas about 
keep the dollar circuit turning | paying off $300,000,000,000 in short 
over at the necessary rate.’ order must be quite finally laid 

However, Mr. Chase, who is of-| aside. 
fering his personal findings and| 2, We must accept taxes high 
conclusions in the forthcoming re-| enough to cover the interest 
port, warns that he sees no guar- | charges, always remembering that 
antee whatever that we shall have a large part of the taxes come 
an automatic “boom” at the end| from those who receive a large 
of the war. Due to the greatly| part of the interest. 
improved machinery and processes| 3. We must use the tax struc- 
and labor-saving devices that have | ture and the debt, if hecessary, to 
been developed in wartime, he|keep the national income high. 
says, “Department of Commerce| Tf national income ‘falls precipi- 
statisticians calculate that if our|tately, the debt will presently be- 
output after the war is no greater | come unmanageable. Our economy 
than it was in 1940, there will be| is now geared to a national output 
more than 19,000,000 unemployed.” | in goods and services of’ around 

But Mr. Chase expresses great | '$150,000,000,000 a year. We are 
faith in thé ability of America’s|like a flying fortress which must 
productive power to assert itself |imaintain a given speed or crash. 
in spite of financial and: other|' Analyzing the nature of Gov- 
problems. He believes that at the|ernment debt in general, Mr. 
iend of the war “the physical struc- | Chase says: “I have learned not to 
ture of the American economy identify the national debt with 


ie '” |my personal debts. It is NOT 
shou!d be the strongest in its his- A wigs akin to a mortgage on 
tory plant, raw materials, 


my house, but ‘something with 
skilled -workers. should be avail- (Continued on page 1800) 
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An Interesting Situation 
In a Growth Industry 


York Corporation 
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NEWARK 





Firemen’s Insurance Co. 
of Newark 


American Insurance Co. 
(Newark) 


Jersey Insurance Co. 
of N. Y. 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 189) 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 


MArket 3-3430 
N. Y. Phone—REctor 2-4383 


Tomorrow's Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Continued refusal of steels to 
go up, not a good sign. Spe- 
cialty markets nice to watch 
but dangerous to be in. Over- 
staying a specialty market 
very risky. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


The presence of up and 
down “failures,” to which at- 
tention was called in _ last 
-week’s column, is still in evi- 
dénce. By this time the mar- 
ket should have emerged 
from either of its signals and 
been on the way. The fact 
that it has’ failed to do so, 
however, doesn’t mean much. 
But if this condition continues 
it will create a vacuum, and 
markets abhor vacuums as 
does nature. 














ok bd 


The talk of an early peace 
is again being revived, with 
most of the current rumors 
based. on nothing more tang- 
ible’ than the remarks made 
by Lord Halifax in Washing- 
ton the other day. In his in- 
terview, Lord Halifax implied 
that “anything can happen to 
Germany,” adding that it was 


“beset” on all sides. Lord 
Halifax is a diplomat, but his 
past record hardly points to 
|his being a seer, having been 
(Continued on page 1800) 
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Banks Should Survey Depositors’ iabentions Now 
To Assure Post-War Liquidity 


“Hot money” has become the bete noire of virtually every banker 


in a war-stimulated center, for this is money which may leave the 


bank on short notice because of a shifting from wartime production 


to peacetime production. 
this “hot money,” 


The possibility of sudden withdrawal of 
coupled with the inability of banking experts to 


agree on what the trend of interest rates may be after the war,. has 


many bankers worried. 

At the request of a group of 
out-of-town banks, J. A. Ritchie 
of J. A. Ritchie & Co., 70 Pine St., 
New York City, and Dell H. 
Stevens, Bank Consultants, have 
made: a survey of the impact of 
the war on the country’s banking 
system with the object of answer- 
ing the question, “Can a bank 
under present conditions obtain 
liquidity without undue sacrifice 
of earning power?” 

“From the banker’s point of 
view,” it is stated in this study, 
“the immediate effects of the war 
are the inadequacy:'of loans and 
discounts essential to full earning 
power, and the rapid, apparently 
unlimited expansion of deposits 
which create an investment prob- 
lem complicated by abnormally 
cheap money. These are reflected 
in distorted capital structures and 
in bank investments in bonds out 
of all proportion to loans. 

“The vast majority of the coun- 
try’s banks are ‘bond’ banks, that 
is, more dependent on bonds than 
on loans for investment. If these 
banks are to pull their weight 
after the war, they must be ready 
at all times and under all condi- 
tions to convert any specified 
amount of resources, with negligi- 
ble loss, into cash.” 

Two unreconciled schools of 
thought add to the confusion of 
the bankers. One is convinced 
that nothing can prevent a drop 
in bond prices; the other that bond 
prices will hold firm for some 
years after Germany goes under. 
If rates remain low, a bank would 
need fewer immediately liquid 
assets and might invest more 
freely in medium and long-term 
bonds for income; but if rates 
rise, a bank with an all-out posi- 
tion in such bonds would be 
caught. In the interim before 
Germany cracks, banks must pre- 
pare to accommodate local aad 
prise, individual depositors, 
most important of all, the Un alte 
States Government. They canndét 
wait for a final answer to their 
question. By far the safest course, 
Messrs. Ritchie and Stevens be- 
lieve, is to assume that some rise 
in interest rates is coming. 

Several investment plans have 
been offered as solutions to the 
problem. The greater part of 
them, according to the authors of 


@— 








or (2) fail to take into account 
all of the factors. involved. Each 
banker must “sweep in front of 
his own door-step.” 

As a preliminary step to arriv- 
ing at a program which will serve 
his bank, the authors urge that 
each banker in each community 
survey the manufacturers, store- 
keepers, and dealers whose ac- 
counts he carries, and familiarize 
himself with their post-war inten- 
tions. As a means of rounding out 
his survey he could also include 
the officials of the municipality, 
county or state carrying an ac- 
count’ with his bank, and subject 
the aggregate balances of transient 
war workers to careful analysis. 

Following such a survey and 
classificafion ‘of the depositors’ 
intentions;: a tailor-made invest- 
ment pregram, described in detail 
in the study, should be set up to 
meet the particular needs of the 
bank involved. 


Tunnell Favors Post- 
War Peace Plan 


Adoption of the Connally reso- 
lution for international coopera- 
tion to maintain peace was urged 
in the Senate on Nov. 2 by Senator 
Tunnell (Dem., Del.), who de- 
clared that a detailed formula 
prepared at this stage of the con- 
flict might later prove more em- 
barrassing than helpful. 

“The probability that any hu- 


man being, or any collection of 
human beings, could at this stage 
prepare a treaty of peace that 
would include all of a plan which 
would be appropriate at the end 
of the war is extremely unlikely,” 
Senator Tunnell stated, according 
to the Associated Press, which 
added: 

He said that he had examined 
the -four-Power declaration an- 
ndunced Nov. 1 at Moscow and 
remarked: 

“I find nothing that in any way 


conflicts with the spirit of the: 


resolution we are considering. I 
don’t believe the Senate should 
simply indorse the Moscow con- 


the study, are (1) either too gen-| ference and its conclusions, and 


eral to be helpful to the bankers 


drop its own resolution.” 


4 


a 


Railroad 


Sicwnithia 


The opening week of the court hearings on the Special Master’s 
reorganization plan for Seaboard Air Line (in a new court with Judge 
Chesnut presiding because of the death of Judge Way) brought little 


hope that this 13-year receivership may be completed soon. 


The 


opening sessions were devoted largely to the question of the proposed 


redemption of .the remaining receivers’ certificates. 
week. this..question was. sheived®@- 


indefinitely in favor of a com-| 
prehensive examination of the 
different earnings segregation for- | 
mulae that had been devised and | 
put forward by various interested | 
groups during the earlier stages | 
of the reorganization proceedings. 
Modifications made in the Ken- 
nedy formula by the _ Special 
Master in drawing up his pro- 
posed security allocations also re- | 
ceived attention. 


Observers at last week’s hear- | 
ings came away with the distinct | 
impression that Judge Chesnut | 
now considers the question of the | 
merits of the various segregation | 
formulae, and ‘the reasons for the | 
divergent results arrived at in 
applying them to system earnings, 
of prime importance. Until, and| 
unless, the propriety of using one | 
formula in (preference to. the 
others can be determined the) 
chances of tangible reorganization | 
progress appear remote. Some| 
quarters are concerned over the| 
possibility that the Court will | 
finally decide that the question 
of which formula’is to be used m 
a matter calling for the informed | 
opinion of the ICC, and transfer 
the proceedings to Section 77 of | 
the Bankruptcy Act. 


Based on experience to date, Sec- 
tion 77 would certainly not carry 
any promise of early consumma- 
tion of a reorganization. While 
such a move is a possibility, it 
seems more likely, in view of 
Judge Chesnut’s expressed opinion 
that expeditious reorganization is 
highly desirable, that an attempt 
will be made to compromise the 
differences of the conflicting cred- 
itor interests. Having in mind 
the recent progress made in such 
Section 77 Rroceedings as Mis- 
souri Pacific, &:. Paul, Rock Island 
and ’Frisco through the general 
distribution of large excess cash 
reserves, it is felt that a similar 
policy would go far towards set- 
tling the Seaboard controversy. 

, At the outset of the court hear- 
ings the receivers testified that 
gross cash balances by the end of 
the year would amount to ap- 
proximately $50,000,000, and. that 
after setting up various reserves 
there would be a net balance of 
$15,000,000. available for retire- 
ment of debt or for distribution | 
to bondholders. Most students of 
Seaboard consider these estimates 
far below actualities. The $15,- 
000,000 would certainly .not be 
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MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis 6s 1932 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 1934 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 1949. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 53 1962 
Iowa Central 5s 1938 
lowa Central 4s 1951 





Des Moines & Fort Dodge 4s. 1935 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








sufficient to establish a basis for 
serious compromise negotiations as 
it would not stretch far enough to 
satisfy any substantial groups of 
bondholders. The general feeling 
is that it would be feasible for 
Seaboard to release at least twice 
that sum for the benefit of bond- 
holders. 


In support of the contention 
that the receivers’ estimates are 
unrealistic it is pointed out that 
the gross cash items as of the end 
of August totaled $47,360,000. On 
the basis of the receivers’ own 
estimate of 1943 earnings (also 
presented at the court hearings) 
there will apparently be a net 
addition of at least $9,000,000 to 
cash in the last four months of 


the year, bringing gross cash bal- |: 


ances to $56,360,000, and perhaps 
higher. Aside from this apparent 
discrepancy in the cash figures 
themselves, it is contended that 
there is no justification for the 
large reserves the receivers wish 
to set up in arriving at the $15,- 

(Continued on page 1798) 
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Pennsylvania Municipal 


Iss 


ues 
Amount Security Rate Maturity pice Yield 
$ 50,000 Delaware Riv. Bdg. 2.70% Aug. 1973 103% 2.53% 
25,000 Penna. T’pk Rev. 334% Aug. 1968 105 3.45% 
100,000 Common. of Penna. 4% Sept. 1948 116.04 .65% 
50,000 City of Philadelphia 314% Jan. 1965/57 114.40 2.00% 


50,000 City of Philadelphia 
100,000 City of Philadelphia 


344% Jan. 1975/62 117.34 2.10% 
344% Jan. 1975/65 118.62 


2.15% 


WARNALI & CoO. 


Philadelphia Phone 
Pennypacker 0300 


1528 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 2 


New York Phone 
REctor 2-0790 





Pennsylvania Brevities 


Fair Practice Discussion 


Talk in Pennsylvania financial circles, over 
has centered largely in the implications arising from NASD’ 


limitation ukase which places a 
maximum mark-up permissible o 


approval as an 
abominable “full disclosure” rule 
which has been pigeon-holed for 
the last 15 months. 

The latter proposal, which orig- 


inated in the SEC, inferentially | 
impugned the integrity of the! 
dealer in every transaction in 


which he acted as principal by 
requiring him to publish an “in- 
side” quotation to his customer 


tion of sale. 
aroused such an immediate and} 
nation-wide storm of indignation | 





that it was hastily shuffled to the | 
bottom of the deck. Apparently, | 
however, it has not been for- 
gotten. 





Fred Fischer, Secretary of the 


Investment Traders Association of | 


Philadelphia, has sent a “home 
tront” letter to the 39 members of 
the Association serving with the 
armed forces. Percentage-wise, a 
fifth of the membership is trading 
bullets instead of bonds. In order 


that the boys may keep in touch) 


with one another, a roster giving 


name, rank and organization has | 


been compiled by Fred Allen, 
Hecker & Co., and mailed to each. 
The Association has voted to hold 
its annual dinner on Friday, Feb. 
11, 1944. 





Corporation News and Notes 
By a vote of $1, 941, 000 “for” to | 
$148,000 “against,” bondholders of | 


H. S. Shevlin, Jr. fs 
With Reynolds & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Harry 
S. Shevlin, Jr., formerly of Mac- | 
key, Dunn & Co., has opened a} 
municipal bond department for | 
Reynolds & Co., 1500 Walnut St., 
under the direction of John A. 





simultaneously with his confirma- | 
This Rule X-15C1-10' 


the last fortnight, 


s profit- 
general limitation of 5% as the 
n unlisted transactions. It is gen- | 


dusting off the 





@ 
Philadelphia & Western Railway 
|Co. have overwhelmingly § ap- 
| proved the company’s plan of re- 
organization. Under its terms, 
bondholders will receive, for each 
'old $1,000 bond, $400 in new in- 
|}come bonds and four shares of 
|new common. Present outstanding 
preferred and common shares will 
be eliminated. The plan was fa- 
vorably reviewed by the. Court 
and adopted by the security hold- 
ers in the face of SEC disapproval. 


In its October statement, Peo- | 


| ples-Pittsburgh Trust Company 
| reported total resources of $209,- 
| 584,000, thus passing the $200,- 
000,000 mark for. the first time 
in its history. This represents.a 
gain of 34% over the previous 
| year. Total deposits of $191,299,- 
000 were reported. Loans and dis- 
counts gained 21% to $30,222,000 
compared with the June quarter. 








Public holders of Pittsburgh 
Railways system securities, their 
|eyes on approximately $12,000,- 
000 in cash or equivalent held by 
the Trustees, are growing more 
|restive. The above sum is ap- 
| proximately equal to all outstand- 
ing publicly held bonds. In view 
of continuing flush earnings, a 
| termination of the trusteeship 


(Continued on page 1787) 


— §. Taylor Associated 
With Mackey, Dunn Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Stephen 
|'P. Taylor has become associated 
| with Mackey, Dunn & Co., 123 
South Broad Street, as a municipal 
‘bond trader under the direction 
of Robert L. Bouse. Mr. Taylor 
in the municipal 
| trading departments of Salomon 
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Why Pennsylvania Municip als 
| Enjoy High Investment} ‘Status 


By ALLEN D. SAPP 


In this article we propose to discuss briefly and in a skeleton 
form some of the factors underlyi ing Pennsylvania Municipal General 


Obligations which entitle them in our 
| position to which they have been assigned by the investor. 
| of this articles does not permit an exhaustive study 


opinion to occupy the high 
The scope 


nor a wholly 


| inclusive one and the writer is conscious of many omissions and much 


| ineompletene ss. The article 
| outline the Social and Economic 
| Background of the State; Legal 
| Factors of Strength; Comparative 
| Statistics as to Bonded Debt, Tax 
| Burden and proportion of Budget 
/consumed by Debt Service of 
Counties, the bulk of the Cities 
and Urban Townships. These in- 


erally accepted that the NASD action was taken by and with SEC | clude some of those we regard as 
alternative to dragging out and 


among the best credits aa some 
we appraise as middle grade. 
ment in Pennsylvania that 
Poor Districts, viz., 
Counties, one City County, 47 
Cities, 939 Boroughs, 1,576 Town- 
ships, one Town (Bloomsburg) 
and 2,582 School Districts. Effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1938, 2 City and 66 
County Institution Districts re- 
place the former (425) Poor Dis- 
tricts. 


I. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
BACKGROUND OF THE STATE 


Pennsylvania is one of the Orig- 
inal Thirteen States; its social 
roots stem back to the early set- 
tlement and growth of the Na- 
tion.. Over 85% of its population 
is Native white, large proportion 
of which represents the successor 
generations of early settlers or 
residents. It stands high in many 
ways among the States of the 
United States. It is 


1) Second in population. 

2) Leads the States in the num- 
ber of metropolitan districts. 

3) Seeond in value of manu- 
factured products. 

4) Only six States east of the 
Mississippi have a higher value of 
farm property; of the eleven 
northeastern States only New York 
; has a higher value. In only seven- 





- |teen of the 48 States are more 


people living on farms than in 
Pennsylvania. 
5) Stands third in rail transpor- 


| tation facilities. 

6) Has port facilities for ocean 
and coastwise trade; a port on the 
Great Lakes; and many navigable 
rivers. 


7) It is second in income tax 
payments. 


8) It has a broad diversity of 
mineral wealth— 


wille— 


There are 5,212 units of govern- | 
levy | 
general property taxes, excluding | 
the State, 66 


. One of the ocak bitumi- 
nous coal regions of the 
world. 


*, Substantial deposits of lime- 


stone, so important in smelt- 
ing iron ore. 
d. Chief slate deposits in the 


United States. 
. An important producer of ce- 
ment, making about 25% of 
the total used in the United 
States. 

An important 
high grade oil. 
*. Pennsylvania stands second 


er) 


producer of 


in clay products, including 
pottery. 
h. Leads the world in glass 
making. 

The scope of this paper does 


not permit a discussion of soil and 
residual soil of the State although 
that is important in its bearing 
on the productivity of the soil and - 
hence the stability of certain areas 
of the State. 


Many of the good credits of 
the State are those that combine 
a diversity of manufacture with a 
rich agricultural tributary area. 
For example, York has one of the 
greatest industrial diversifications, 
according to the census, of any 
city in the country, yet it is situ- 
ated in the heart of one of the 
}leading agricultural areas of the 
State. Delaware County combines 
three important elements—a 
wealthy residential area suburban 
to Philadelphia, an important in- 
{dustrial area on the Delaware 
| River centering in Chester, and at 
| the same time the County includes 
farm land which is the second 
most valuable in the State. Car- 
lisle is the county seat of Cumber- 
land County, an important agri- 
cultural county, and is important 
industrially. Laneaster is in the 
midst of some of the richest agri- 
cultural land in the Nation and 
owes its nearly 60,000 people 
chiefly to employment in manu- 
facturing oil cloth and linoleum, 
machinery and parts, watches and 
clocks, etc. The city has the 
largest stockyards in the East. 

We alluded previously to the 
fact that there are more metro- 
politan districts in Pennsylvania 

















Bell System Teletype PH 380 Murphy, resident partner of the! Bros. & Hutzler and Stroud & a. It has the largest known.an-|than any other State. These are 
firm. iCo., Inc. thracite area in the world. (Continued on page 1787) 
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Pennsylvania Municipal 
Bonds 





CHARLES CLARK & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
123 SO. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 9 o@ 
Kingsley 2400 Teletype PH 577 
New York—72 Wall Street 











Mortgage Bonds 


Teletype 
PH 296 and 297 








Equipment Trust Certificates 


Guaranteed and Special Stocks 
Serial Obligations 


STROUD & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
123 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 9 


N. Y.-Phila. Private Wires—Rector 2-6528 & 2-6529 


120 Broadway 
NEW YORK 5 




















1421 Chestnut Street 





New York Boston Chicago 





City of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
School District 234% Bonds 


Amount Due Vie'a 
$10,000 June 15, 1956 1.25% 
60,000 June 15, 1958 1.30 
10,000 June 15, 1960 1.35 


GRAHAM, Parsons & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Reading Providence York 
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CLEARANCE 
We offer to: Brokers and 
enced department for 
transactions. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 





handling the 


Our facilities are of the best and the cost is very moderate. 


Inquiries Invited 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


FACILITIES 
Security Dealers an. experi- 
clearance of security 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 





Investment 


Private telephone wires to 





We Always Have an Active Interest in 


Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc. Common 
Idaho Power Company Common 
West Penn Power Company Common 
Pennsylvania Power & Lt. $5 Pfd. 
Philadelphia Transportation Pfd. 

Talon, Inc. 


Pennsylvania Telephone $2.50 Pfd. 
RAMBO, KEEN, CLOSE & KERNER, INC. 


1518 Locust Street, Philadelphia 


Common 


Securities 


New York and Baltimore 





| 
} 


| || HAnover 2-2823 


} 
| 


} 
} 
} 


| 
} 


| 52 William St. 


REED, LEAR& CO. | 
Me ? Pittsburgh Stock Exchange |} 
GRANT BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19 


ATLANTIC 0881 


Direct Private 
Wire to Our 
New York Office 


Bell Teletypes: 
PG 482 
NY 1-1420 


New York 5 





Pennsylvania Brevities 


(Continued from page 1786) 


rather than a reorganization, ap- 
pears to be a possibility. 
eventuality, 
for securities would likely ensue 
with the Philadelphia Company, 


the Reluctant Dragon in the sit- | 


uation, running a poor. second. 


—— 


E. W. Scheer, President of Read- 
ing Company, announced the au- 


thorized expenditure of $8,500,000 | 


for construction and purchase of 
five Diesel electric freight loco- 
motives, 1,000 hopper ‘cars, 1,000 
gondolas and 50 cabooses. To- 
gether with the construction 
1,000 additional cars, 
authorized, which will start in 
December, new work amounts to 
approximately $11,000,000. 
struction has been authorized by 
WPRB. Employment in the Read- 
ings shops will be provided for 
about two years. 


For the 12 months ended Sept. 
30, Baldwin Locomotive Works re- 
ported consolidated sales of $227,- 
586,922, compared with $144,459,- 
044 for-the preceding 12° months. 
Consolidated net profit before re- 
negotiation was $6,159,211, or 
$4.71 per share, compared with 
$4,239,258, or $3.96 per share. 

On application by the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange, a hearing 
-will be held before the SEC on 
Nov. 8 to consider striking from 
listing and registration no-par 
common shares of Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Corp. The 
Exchange states that the only 
asset of the corporation is the cap- 
ital stock of Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., which has 
been declared valueless under re- 
organization plan approved by 
U. S. Court. 


Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica stockholders have approved an 
increase in authorized common 


from 1,500,000 to 7,500,000 shares. | 
Present stock will be exchanged 


at rate of three new shares for 
each present share. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co., which 
sold $4,000,000 348% 1st mortgage 
bonds and $3,500,000 Series B 
4.40% 
poses to offer shares of its 4.40% 
preferred in exchange for its 
presently outstanding 5.10% pre- 
ferred on a share-for-share basis 
plus $1 in cash. Unexchanged 
5.10% ‘preferred would be re- 
deemed at $108.75 per share. The 
company serves 200,000 customers 
-in Erie, Joehnstewn, Oil City, 
Bradford, Warren and other com- 
munities in western Pennsyl- 


In this | 
a spirited scramble 


of | 
previously | 


Con- | 


preferred last August, pro- | 


'vania. Pro forma earnings for the 
12 months ended Sept. 30 indicate 
that new preferred dividends and 
prior charges are covered approx- 
imately 3.25 times. 


York Corporation, successor by 
merger to York Ice Machinery 
Co., has registered $4,500,000 first 
mortgage sinking fund bonds to 
mature Oct. 1, 1958. Interest rate 





will be supplied by amendment. 
Net proceeds will be applied to 
redemption on or before April 1, 
1944, at 101, of $3,913,000 6% 
bonds due Oct. 1, 1947, and the 
retirement of $378,000 serial notes. 
Prepayment of the present first 
mortgage issue will remove the 
barrier against dividends on the 
newly issued York Corp. common 
shares. The company’s fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, but final figures 
will probably not be available 
until December. Earnings are ex- 





pected to approximate the $1.11 
per share reported last 
Financial circles expect 
itial dividend before 
the calendar year. 
Control of York Safe & Lock | 
Co., large peace-time manufac- | 
turers of bank vaults, safes and 


year. | 
an in-| 
the end of | 


safe-deposit boxes, has been .ac- | 
National | 


quired by the Chase 
Bank from the estate of S. Forry | 
Laucks. The price was not dis- | 
closed. Mr. Laucks was the origi- | 
nator of the widely-followed | 
“York Plan,’ under which the! 
company sublet portions of many 
of its construction contracts. Since 
the war began, the company has | 
been an important producer of | 
armament items for the Army and | 
Navy. 

} 


Philadelphia managed Crescent 
Public Service Co. announces its 
intention of expending $237,000 
for the purchase of its 6% income 
bonds. due 1954, in the open mar- 
(Continued on page 1801) 





Donald E. Nichols Now | 
Pres. Of Ryan-Nichols | 


| CHICAGO, ILL.—James E. Day 
‘has resigned as President and di- 
rector of Ryan-Nichols & Co., 105! 
South La Salle Street. Officers of | 
| the corporation now are: 

| Donald E. Nichols, President; 
|Leston B. Nay and Harry J. Nel- 
‘son, Vice-Presidents; Donald B. 
| Stephens, Treasurer and Manager 
|of the trading department; Clifton 
P. Walker, Jr., Secretary and 
| Manager of the’ sales and statis- 
tical departments. ; 


| Population of District 


| Population of 


Why Pennsylvania Municipals — 
Enjoy High Investment Status | 


(Continued from page 1786) 


important: in examining the eco-, 
nomic background of the broad 
picture of the State, although 
there are many fine credits that 
are not grouped in a metropolitan 
district. 


Metropolitan Districts: 


An area _ including 
thickly settled territory 


the | 
and 


all 
in 


| around a city or a group of cities. 


It tends to be a more or less inte- 
grated area with common eco- 
nomic, social and often adminis- 
trative interests. 
1, Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
tan District 
Poptilation of District 
Allentown 
Bethlehem 
Easton 
Outside Cent. Cities 


Metropoli- | 


325,142 
96,904 
58,490 
33,589 
136,159 


2. Altoona Metropolitan District 


114,094 
Altoona 
Outside City 


80,214 
33,880 
3. Erie 


Metropolitan District 


District 134,039 
Erie 
Outside 


116,995 


City 17,084 


4.. Harrisburg. Metropolitan District- 
Population of District 
Harrisburg 
Outside City 


173,367 
88.893 
89,474 
5. Johnstown Metropolitan District 
Population of District 
Johnstown 
Outside City 


151,781 
66.668 
85,113 
6. Lancaster Metropolitan District 
Population of District 
Lancaster 
Outside City 


132,027 
61,345 
70,682 
7. Philadelphia Metropolitan District 
Population of District 2,898,644 
Philadelphia 
Outside City 


1,931,334 
967,310 
8. Pittsburgh Metropolitan District 
Population, of District 

Pittsburgh 
Outside City 
9: Reading Metropolitan District— 
Population of District_- 
Reading 
Outside City 


1,994,060 
671,659 
1,322,401 


: 175,355 
110,568 
64,787 
10. Scranton-Wilkes-Barre Metropolitan 
District— 
Population of District 
Seranton ; 
Wilkes-Barre 
Outside Cent. Cities 


629,581 
140,404 
86,236 
402,941 
11. York Metropolitan District 
Population of District_- 
York 
Qutside City 


92.627 
56,712 
35,915 


Il. LEGAL SAFEGUARDS 

1. Debt Limitation 

A municipality may incur debt) 
or inerease its debt without the} 
assent of electors to an amount not | 
exceeding 2% of the assessed val- | 
uation. 

A municipality (except a school | 
district of the first class) may in- | 


| stated. 


| improvement 


crease its indebtedness with the 
consent of the electors voting at 
public election to an amount not 
exceeding 7% of the assessed val- 
uation. 

NOTE—Under special constitu- 
tional provision Philadelphia may 
incur debt, with the assent of 
three-fifths of the electors, not to 
exceed 10% of the assessed val- 
uation. 


2. Laws Relating to Issuance 


a) Complete and widespread 
notice must be given to the elec- 
torate at least twenty-five days 
prior to the election. 

b) A 


of the 
(1) Amount 
liability and 


thorized officers 
pality showing: 


existing gross net 


| 





statement must be filed | 
| with the Court of Quarter Ses- | 
sions (County Court) by the au- | 
munici- | 
of | 


debt; (2) amount of assessed val- | 
uation; (3) amount of bonds to be | 
issued; (4) form,number and date | 


of maturity of the bonds. 
officer or officers preparing same 
must append his or their oaths 
of the truth of the faet therein 


c) The 
state, inter alia the estimated pe- 
riod of usefulness of the. property 
or improvement for which the 
bonds are to be issued (except for 
funding or refunding bonds which 
are governed by special provision) 
and it is required that the bonds 
must mature within the period of 
the usefulness of the property or 
but in no event 
more than thirty years from the 
date of issue. 

d) All issues over $120,000 par 
value must be serial and for those 
of less than $120,000 there is a 
formula to preserve _ round 
amounts of each maturity and yet 
to. produce spaced serials. 

e) A special tax sufficient to 


| pay interest. principal and State 


tax must be levied for each issue 
of bonds and the proceeds of that 
tax (both current and delinquent 
collections) be placed in a sink- 
ing fund to be used solely for the 
purpose of paying debt service on 
bonds of the same issue. 

f) The corporate authorities 
must deliver to the Department of 
Internal Affairs (a State Body) a 
complete certified copy of the 
proceedings in connection with 
the incurring or increasing of debt 
together with a certified copy of 
the financial statement filed with 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. 

The Department of Internal Af- 

(Continued on page 1801) 


The | 


| 


} 


issuing ordinance must | 


| 








Philadelphia 


Transportation Co. 
All Issues 


Philadelphia Real Estate 
Bonds & Stocks 


Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2 


Teletype N. Y. Phone 
PH 375 REctor 2-0040 











| 
| 
j 
} 


——S 


We have a continuing interest in 


Southern Advance 
Bag & Paper Co. 


Common Stock 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 











Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey 
Municipal Bonds 


Dolphin & Co. 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA 9 
Telephones: 
Philadelphia—Pennypacker 4646 
New York—HAnover 2-9369 
Bell System Teletype—PH 299 














Phila. Electric 


$1 Preference & Common 


Public Service N. J. 


Common 


Scrip and Full Shares 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
Pennypacker 6100 


1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 














* 


IN OUR 








ALLENTOWN LANCASTER 


WE WISH TO “ANNOUNCE THE ASSOCIATION WITH*US IN OUR 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF 


MR. HARRY S. SHEVLIN, JR. 


NEWLY ESTABLISHED MUNICIPAL BOND DEPARTMENT 


REYNOLDS & Co. 
1500 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2 


Other Pennsylvania Offices 


TT 


SCHMIDT, P 








POTTSVILLE 


New. York Phone 
HAnover 2-4554 


$100,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Housing Authority 
2% Bonds due April 1, 1981 
101%, yielding 1.95% 
$100,000 
City of Philadelphia, Pa. 


3%% January 1, 1975/59 
115.57 yielding 2.05% 


123 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 9 


OOLE & CO. 


Teletype 
PH 538 





Inquiries Invited In 


Pennsylvania 
and General Market 
Municipal Bonds 


MACKEY, DUNN & CO., Inc. 


123 So. Broad St. 1 Wall St.’ 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY 
Pennypacker 2600 

Private Phone to New York Office 
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I. B. A. Opens Thirty-Second Annual Meeting; 
War And Post-War Financing Discussed 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the Investment Bankers 
Association, devoted to war and post-war financing opened yesterday 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

The opening was addressed by Jay N..Whipple, of Bacon, Whip- 
ple & Co., Chicago, President of the Association, who declared in 
discussing the problems of industry and finance that a new crisis 


will confront the nation when the® 


war is over and the task of re- 
converting to a peace-time econ- 
emy is undertaken. He urged 
é@rastic curtailment of all Govern- 
ment expenditures not absolutely 
essential to victory and the con- 
stant demonstration by the Gov- 
ernment of its intention to main- 
tain the purchasing power of the 
dollar through price controls, ra- 
tioning and a sound fiscal policy. 
Mr. Whipple also made a number 
of concrete suggestions for financ- 
ing the war loan drives. 


The IBA program for today in- 
eludes a meeting of the board of 





| governors in the morning, a lunch- 
‘eon with George W. Spinney, 
'President of the Bank of Mont- 
'real, as guest speaker,.and a gen- 
ieral session in the afternoon at 
'which war finance will be dis- 
|cussed and committees will make 
lreports on post-war financing. 
\John F. Fennelly, Executive Di- 
‘rector, Committee for Economic 


| Development, will address the 
| meeting. Fred M. Vinson, Direc- 
'tor of Economic Stabilization, will 
| be the principal speaker at the 
'dinner tomorrow night. 








Bondholders of — 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. Co. 
Rio Grande Western Railway Co. 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co. 








Wilson McCarthy and 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 


1531 STOUT STREET 


Reorganization plan proposed by Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been approved by United States District Court 
and must now be submitted to bondholders for vote. Urgent 
that all holders of above securities send names and addresses, 
with amounts and issues held to undersigned. 


Henry Swan, Trustees, 





DENVER 1, COLORADO 











| Long Island Lighting Co. 


| Situation Interesting 
| The 6% and 7% 


than average speculative appeal 
based on a sound book value, ac- 
cording to an interesting circular 
|issued by Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other leading ex- 
changes. Copies of this circular 
discussing the situation in detail 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 

Also available from Ira Haupt 
& Co. is an interesting memoran- 
dum on St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company containing a 
detailed tabulation of the alloca- 
tions proposed by the Committees 
representing various bondholders 
and a discussion of the situation 
at the present time. 


‘iis ceilailtiapi lia etytias iia 
York Corp. Attractive 
Common stock of the York Cor- 
poration offers an interesting situ- 
ation, according to a memoran- 
dum issued by Peltason, Tenen- 
baum, Inc., Landreth Building, St. 
| Louis, Mo. Copies of this memo- 
/randum may be had upon request 
'from Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 
$$$ $$ _—— 
| Attractive Situation 
| Gisholt Machine Co., Strom- 
berg-Carlson, and Haloid Co. of- 
| fer attractive situations, accord- 
|ing to memoranda prepared by 
|Herzog & Co., 170 Broadway, 
New York City. Copies of these 
|interesting memoranda may be 
obtained upon request from Her- 
‘zog & Co. 











INVITATION 


ATLANTIC GOAST LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
FOR TENDERS 








To Holders of 


be retired. 


in part. 


the bonds so delivered. 


New York, N. Y., 
November 1, 1943. 





? 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 


$50,863,000 First Consolidated 4’s, due July 1, 1952, 
34,850,000 L. & N. Collateral Trust 4’s, due October 1, 1952, 
34,341,000 General Unified 414’s, due June 1, 1964, 

100,000 General Unified 4’s, due June 1, 1964: 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company hereby invites tenders on or prior to Novem- 
ber 16, 1943, for the sale to the Company of the above mentioned bonds. The Company 
has approximately $6,500,000 available for this purpose, and any bonds purchased will 


Interest with respect to bonds accepted for purchase, whether in registered or cou- 
pon form, will be paid through November 30, 1943, but not thereafter. The Company 
reserves the right, in its discretion, to accept or reject any or all tenders in whole or 


Holders desiring to tender bonds for purchase by the Company pursuant to this in- 
vitation should fill out and mail to the Company at its office, Room 900, 71 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y., a form of tender, copy of which may be obtained from the Com- 
pany, stating the price at which such bonds are so tendered. All tenders must be re- 
ceived by the Company at or before eleven o’clock A. M., Eastern War Time, November 
16, 1943, and will be opened at that time. Tenders once made may not be revoked. 


Notice of acceptance or rejection of tenders will be mailed not later than November 
20, 1943, to the makers thereof at the addresses designated by them. Bonds accepted 
pursuant to any such tender must be surrendered to the Company at its office, Room 
900, 71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., at or before three o’clock P. M., Eastern War 
Time, December 1, 1943, or such later date as the Company may agree upon. 


General, Unified 412% and 4% Bonds should have attached coupons maturing on 
and after June.1, 1944. The December 1, 1943 coupon should be detached and presented 
for payment in the usual manner. Other coupon bonds should have the next maturing 
coupon and subsequent coupons attached. Registered bonds must be accompanied by 
proper instruments of assignment and transfer in blank. 

Tenders may be signed either by the owners of the bonds, or by a Bank, Trust Com- 
pany, or Member of a National Securities Exchange or National Association of Security 
Dealers, Inc. Any such Bank, Trust Company, or Exchange or Association Member, 
signing a tender and delivering and accepting settlement for bonds pursuant to an ac- 
ceptance thereof, will be paid by the Company $2.50 per $1,000’ principal amount of 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
By F. D. LEMMON, Vice President. 








cumulative | 
preferred stock of the Long Island | 
Lighting Company offer a better | 














New York Majestic Corp. 


4% Non-cumulative Income Bonds 
With Stock 


Descriptive circular will be sent upon request. 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
41 Broad Street, New York 4 | 





HAnover 2-2100 





indicates: 
High Price Price 

1943 12-31-42 
Governor Clinton Hotel 44 23 
Lexington Hotel —~ 76 52 
Park Central Hotel_ 52 24 
St. George Hotel 55% 42 
Savoy Plaza Hotel 40% 9 
Sherry Netherland 38 10 
Waldorf Astoria - 30% 4\4 


The sharp rise in these prices 
has been caused by an unusual 
increase in the income of these 
various properties as a result of 
better occupancy of ‘the hotels 
and in some cases, by higher rates 
for the rooms. 

However on November Ist, 1943, 
the O.P.A. established a rent ceil- 
ing for hotel rates in New York 
City, requiring that on and after 
this date no rent could exceed 
that charged on March Ist, 1943. 
There is no question but that this 
ruling must affect the income of 
some of the hotels. Coupled with 
this is the fact that forced conver- 
sion from oil to steam has in 
some cases raised fuel costs. In- 
creases in labor cost has been 
created by order of the War Labor 
Board to which must be added 
Old Age Benefit, Social Security 
payments, etc. War damage in- 
surance is also an additional cost. 
ln addition, the cost of practically 
ail other operating items, such as 
paints, materials, equipment, linen 
and laundry, has inereased. We 
would therefore suggest caution 
in further commitments of this 
type of security. 

Conversely, there is no rent 
ceiling on office building or com- 
mercial building rents. Some 
time ago we suggested the possi- 
bility of a post-war shipping boom 
and a possible advantage in such 
au event to the downtown New 
York City office buildings. 

Last week the Port of New York 
Authority issued an _ elaborate 
orochure in which they extolled 
the advantages of the Port of New 
York when the war is over. 

Among the highlights of the 
Port of New York, according to 
their booklet, are the following: 

“It contains 650 miles of water- 
front. 

“Ninety-five per cent of. the 
tailings from New York to for- 
eign countries are direct with no 
intervening ports of call. As a 
result, actual sailing time from 
New York to Europe, Africa and 
Scuth America is the shortest 
available to the United States 
shipper anywhere. 

“Rapidly rivalling in impor- 
tance the normal peace-time serv- 
ices to European ports are the 
express schedules of United States 
flagships from New York to the 
South American trade. 

“Every railroad reaches every 
ship at New York. 

“Through the Port of New York 
each year moves the titanic total 
of a hundred and twenty million 
tons ef! egmmerce, valued at ten 
billions of dollars.” 

Considering what a magnet for 
trade and commerce New York 
has been, it can be easily visual- 
ized how stupendous this activ- 
ity will become with the recon- 
struction and feeding of Europe 
after the war. 


Space and organization will be 
necessary and. needed to’ assist the 





Real Estate Securities 


Our prophecy in December, 1942, of a possible rise in New York 
City hotel bonds has become a reality, as the following comparison 


® 





ing this business. Where would 
there be a more natural location 
for these firms than in the down- 
town office buildings of New 
York? 

Marketwise, the securities of 
tne following buildings have not 
moved very much and we believe 
there should be some room for 
appreciation. 


——Price——- 

Nov. Nov. 

Building— 1943 1942 
40 Wall 21%%4 15% 
50 Broadway —_ 18 18% 
61 Broadway - 24 15% 
165 Broadway —__ 29% 33% 
matrimen Wee. 15% 














TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 




















Southern Union Gas 
Stockholders To Get 
s 3 a 

Special Dividend 

CHICAGO, ILL.—A special divi- 
dend of one-tenth of a share of 
new reclassified common stock of 
Arkansas Western Gas Company 
has been declared on each share 
of common stock of the Southern 
Union Gas Company. payable 
Nov. 15 to Southern Union Gas 
Company stockholders of record 
Nov. 1, it is announced. Southern 
Union’s headquarters are in Chi- 
cago and Dallas. No fractional 
shares of Arkansas Western will 
be issued but instead stockholders 
will receive cash at the rate of $5 
per: share on Arkansas Western 
common. Approval of Southern 
Union’s reorganization as a hold- 
ing company, in accordance with 


SEC regulations, was announced 
Oct. 19. 


Railway Equipment Stock 
Outlook Called Favorable 


The outlook for manufacturers 
of railway equipment appears to 
be very favorabie according to a 
study of the. situation prepared 
by Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., 25 
Broad St., New York City. Copies 
of this study, which also contains 
data on certain stocks which the 
firm believes have appeal at this 
time may be had upon request 
from Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 


Se ae 
Iowa Co., Inc., Formed 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—The 

Iowa Co., Inc., of Cedar Rapids 
has been formed to buy and sell 
stock, bonds and mortgages. Of- 
ficers will be Scott..MclIntyre, 
President and Treasurer; M.- R. 





importers and exporters in clear- ° 





McIntyre, Vice-President; and 
Fred M. Hagen, Secretary. 
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The Preservation of Free Enterprise 


(Continued from first page) 


“if America is to contribute to the 
betterment of the world, she must 
be richer than the gift she makes.” 

Speaking of free enterprise as 
“a personal right” and as the 
“antithesis of State control,’ Sen- 
ator Revercomb warned that the) 
government threat to freedom of 
enterprise in America had birth 
long before war came and will 
still be faced when peace comes. | 
He urged that enterprise and in-| 
dustry be encouraged as the “only | 
sound and healthy way to provide | 
work for men and women” and 
ealled for a return “to the prin- | 
ciples that nurtured America into | 
greatness.” 

The text of Senator Revercomb’s | 
radio talk follows: 

Tonight, in most of the homes | 


| in government to plan the internal 


| affairs in relation to the other na- 


wealth that God Almighty placed 
here and preserves to them their 
individual liberty to turn that 
wealth into useful things. If | 
America ever becomes an impov-| 
erished nation, which can happen | 
through exhaustion of her re- 
sources or the destruction of free 
enterprise and the stultification of 
the liberties of her people, she 
will be dropped by the world as 
quickly as golddiggers drop a 
penniless friend. Worse still, she 
will then be the prey of some 
stronger nation that has preserved 
its strength. 

So the time has come for those 


affairs of América as well as her 


tions of the world. And the time 


of this country, the deep, personal | is at hand when we must not only 
thoughts of those who are there,| plan but act toward the accom- 
are of young men who have been! plishment of a sounder nation in- 
sent into the armed services here! ternally. If America is to contrib- 
in time of war. Those men and|ute to the betterment of the world, 
boys who have been called upon | she must be richer than the gift 
to fight a foreign enemy have met) she makes. If she is to be a world 
their duty with honor, with ever-' leader,, she must be strong and 
lasting glory to themselves andj| have her own house in order. 
their people, and with success.| Among the personal liberties 
Many have died in the name of) and rights to which every Amer- 
their country. Many have been|jcan has fallen heir has been the 
badly wounded. _ |right to live his own life under 
As has been said time and again,| jaws based upon a very long ac- 
and as we must continue to say| cepted sense of morality, which 
and feel until this war has been | yight we have called free enter- 
won, the first duty of all the! prise. In this country the citizen, 
people and of their government is| through generations of custom, 
to win the war. | : |has felt it to be his right to go 
_ That first duty is a policy that) about making a living for himself 
is fixed and immutable with this| and his family without interfer- 
country, regardless of any turn in| ence, so long as he does not en- 
events affectinge our course and|croach upon the right of his fel- 
regardless of who may be chosen | jow citizen to live likewise. He 


; time of peace. But this govern- 


to direct the affairs of the country. | 

To those of us, who through | 
circumstances have not _ been} 
called into the armed service, 
there is another high duty equal 
in importance to the defeat of the 
foreign enemy, and that is the 
preservation here of the liberties 
and rights that we inherited as 
freeborn American citizens and 
which were established by our 
fathers through their wisdom and 
their use of them. 

Even in time of war the people 
and their government cannot for- 
get the fundamental rights of citi- 
zens if we are to remain a nation 
of free people, as we have hereto- 
fore known the meaning of free- 
«dom. 

Freedom can be lost through 
domination within a country as 
well as by domination from a for- 
eign ruler. 

In fact, a review of history from 
ancient times to the present time 
will reveal that people have been 
oppressed more often by those 
who dominated them within their 
own boundaries than by some 
foreign conqueror. 

Naturally in a world conflict the 
people are prone to think today 
in terms of world relations, or re- 
lations with other countries. That 
subject is, always has been, and 
always will be, an important one, 
because we live in a world of sep- 
arate nations. Undoubtedly it has 
become more important as prog- 
ress in human invention has short- 
ened time and space in our rela- 
tionship with other countries and 
has drawn us closer to them and 
has caused us to deal more fre- 
quently with them. The subject of 
foreign relations is one that com- 
mands serious thought and plan- 
ning. The part that we shall take 
in the affairs of the people of 
other countries is a grave subject 
that must be met fairly and 
realistically. But in seeking to be 
helpful to others, we must not for- 
get those who still live here and 
are our own, nor must we forget 
that our own warriors should re- 
turn to a land where opportunity 
is open to them. 


America will be great in the 
world and a great benefactor to 
the world as long as she is a 
strong, healthy, wealthy country. 
‘She will be great and- strong as 
ong as. she preserves for the 
people of this country the natural 








has been entitled to gain the re- 
wards of his effort and ingenuity 
and to achieve improvement for 
himself without limit upon his 
efforts. Perhaps this right has 
contributed more to the greatness 
of America than any other priv- 
ilege .which. the citizen of this 
country has enjoyed. 

America became a strong nation 
out of two fundamental blessings 
that came to her people: First, a 
rich endowment of natural re- 
sources by Almighty Providence; 
second a form of . government 
that permitted men to develop and 
use those resources threugh their 
labor and industry without limit 
upon or strangulation of their ef- 
forts. 

This created an incentive that 
brought forth new creations from 
year to year; an incentive that 
caused the resources of the land 
to be transformed into useful 
wealth for man’s enjoyment and 
betterment. Not only did it create 
for us a more comfortable way of 
living, but it made us a materially 
strong nation. 

Many other countries have been 
blessed with natural riches; some 
even more so than America. But} 
through restrictive and oppressive | 
governments their citizens were | 
deprived of the liberty to develop 
their wealth, to make the most for 
themselves. Restrained by their 
own governments, they were de- 
prived of the initiative that comes 
with earned reward, and, with 
wealth beneath them and all about 
them, they lived in poverty and 
stagnation and in national weak- 
ness. 

When we speak of free enter- 
prise we speak of a personal right. 
It is the right of every individual 
to choose his lawful work and to 
make a living, and through his 
own enterprise to gain without 
limit the fruits of his own work. 
Free enterprise is the only sound 
foundation upon which creative 
work is built, and the only method 
by which opportunity for work 
may be assured. It is the right of 
the citizen to establish his store, 
his shop, his own place of .busi- 
ess, to better his job, and* then 
to strive to improve it, without 
interference by his government. . 

Free enterprise is the antithesis. 
of State control—or domination of 
business and labor by government. 








It is an undoubted fact that in 


this country today there are per- 
sons who advocate a paternalistic 
control, through the powers of 
government, over the affairs and 
enterprise of our people. This 
means a strong regulation of our 
very lives. This paternalism has 
found its way into, and has now 
become entrenched in, the govern- 
ment of this country. There are 
those today active in the admin- 
istration of government, who ap- 
pear wedded to the idea of}! 
directing the lives of our people) 
and the enterprise through which | 
the people seek to live and better | 
the condition of themselves and | 
the nation. 

Those who advocate that policy | 
may believe that through such a} 
control they can by directive and | 
order give the citizen better gov- | 
ernment and a happier life. I do| 
not believe so. 

By whatever name such aj} 
method of government may be| 
called, it is in essence tyranny. | 
It has no place in America. 

State control of the farmer as 
to what he shall plant and how 
much he may raise and what he 
may sell; control of the factory 
and the mine as to its output; 
control of the worker as to where 
he shall work and for whom he 
shall work—are controls that will 
end freedom in America. 

It may be argued, with some| 
merit, that in time of war there 
is need for an economic organiza- 
tion different from that needed in 


ment threat to freedom of enter- 
prise in America had birth long 
before war came. And I venture 
to say to you that we will be face 
to face with the same problem, 
still, when peace has come. Its 
advocates will not want to lay 
aside the idea even then. 

A high duty before the Amer- 
cian citizen today is to see to it 
that these controlling measures, 
now excused by war, are not con- 
tinued when war has ended. 

When we once more set out 
upon a sound internal policy for 
this country, the road must be left 
open for free enterprise. 

In normal America we want no 
more of government price-fixing, 
or allowances on food, or allo 
ment of materials, or government 
control of what we may have to 
eat, or when or to whom we may 
sell the product of our labor. 


Even though the idea of price 
regulation be justified by war, the 
manner in which it has been ad- 
ministered cannot be excused by 
war. Indeed, the people have been 
made to know, through unneces- 
Sary oppression and harassment, 
that government regulation of 
private lives and private enter- 
prise has no place in this country. 

We want the fields of business 
and work left in the control of the 
citizens; not for operation by gov- 
ernment from Washington. 


Enterprise and industry must be 
encouraged. That is the only 
sound and healthy way to provide 
work for men and women. We 
must begin even now to turn 
again to those principles that nur- 
tured America into greatness. 
When every citizen shall be pro- 
tected in his right to maintain his 
own home and live his own life 
under sound government. When 
men shall have the right and the 
freedom to work without obei- 
sance to anyone and without the 
necessity of paying tribute or toll 
involuntarily to any person. When 
he shall be secure in receiving his 
Just part of the wealth that he 
produces. When a premium is 


placed upon thrift and production | 


and not upon indolence and waste. 


When free enterprise shall be | 


encouraged and not crushed 
through government edict and 
molestation. When the population 
of America shall rule America and 
no group, whomever they may be, 
shall seize thé power of govern- 
ment for its own ends. And when 
government shall exist for the 
people and not attempt to dom- 


‘inate the people. 


Whether this shall be accom- 
plished depends entirely upon the 
courage and wisdom of the citi- 


| opportunity for him and for every | 


| We owe to them all, the freedom | 


zens of this land. It depends upon 
whether they are going to work 
and strive and vote for America 
or whether they shall act for some | 
selfish interest at the command of | 
some group leader. 

This challenge was,so clearly 
stated in a recent editorial ap- 
pearing in one of the magazines, 


|from which I quote: 


“How are we going to behave 
and vote: As members of small 
groups, farmers, unionists, mer- 
chants, manufacturers? Or as 
citizens of a great nation, intent 
upon the common good?” 

We hear much said about what | 
shall be done for the boy that we | 
sent into this war, when he re-| 
turns home. No one can deny the 
fact that we owe him more than 
we owe any other people of our | 
country. It will be all right to give | 
him a sum of money to help him | 
through the transition period, | 
when he must change from the | 
man of battle to the citizen of a} 
country at peace. But it seems to} 
me that that alone would be a} 
very tawdry gift to him. | 

We owe to him, and to those 
who come after him, a sound 
America with the open road of 


boy and girl who desires to ac- 
complish something in this world. 





to exercise their enterprise with- } 
out closed and locked gates across | 
the paths to the success they may | 
gain through their effort and their | 
industry. 
If the people of America really | 
want to do something for those} 
who have faced the enemy in the | 
name of the country, they will see | 
to it that no limit shall be placed | 
upon their opportunity to rise in| 
good achievement and in service | 
to mankind; that all shall have| 
the reward of their labors. 
we owe to every child reared un- 
der the flag of this country. Only 
in a free America—an America of 
free enterprise—can we hope to 
realize this life for our people. 
a 


Payments On Life Ins. 
‘Exceed Gash Benefits 


} 
Payments to beneficiaries by 





American life insurance compa- | 


nies in August exceeded the bene- 
| fits paid to living policyholders 
| for the first time in many years, 
| according to the Institute of Life 
| Insurance. They represented $107,- 
| 428,000 out of aggregate payments 
| in the month of $200,094,000. 
“The August experience repre- 
| setits a trend which has been evi- 
| dent for more than a year as death 
claims have increased somewhat 
and the call for cash values by 
| policyholders for emergency use 


‘has declined sharply to a record 


low rate,” the Institute points out. | 


|“Direct war claims have been a 
‘relatively unimportant factor in 
| the increase in death claims which 
|have been 
by the stresses and strains experi- 
enced on the home front. The de- 
_crease in payments of cash sur- 
‘render values is, of course, a di- 
lrect reflection of the improved 


} 


This | 


| 


| what I write you because the cen- 


| 
| 





|condition of American families | 


|generally and of their greater 
ability to keep their life insurance 
| protection in force.” 
| Total benefit payments for the 
/eight months are reported by the 
| Institute to be $1,616,523,000, of 
| which 47% or $758,278,000 were 
death claim payments. Last year, 
the death claims were 41%, in 
1941 they were 40% and in 1940 
they were 36%. Ten years ago, 
when the emergency calls for cash 
values were at their peak, they 
were 29%. 

For the year to date death 
claims are 14% greater than in the 
same period of-last year and calls 
for cash values are 36% less. 





‘date 
‘gains in bank debits and news- 





ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTE— From time to time, in this space, | 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans, | 
This is number four of a series. 4 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
NEW YORK 


Leathernecks \ 


Writes to His Dog 


Dear Old Pal: 

You know, I’ve been wondering. 
When a guy’s out here, a long way 
from home, he does a lot of thinking 


and a lot of wondering. | 


I’ve been wondering if Mom ever 
reads you any of my letters. Or may- 
be Mom, not knowing dogs like I do, 
sort of has it in her head that you 
wouldn’t understand if she did read 
them to you. But I know different. 


I’ve been wondering about some- 
thing else, too. I’ve been thinking 
that this selective service thing 
doesn’t go far enough. When a guy 
like me has got a dog like you, they 
ought to let us team up. I’ve been 
in a couple of spots lately where & 
could have used you... and how! 
And you would have loved it because 
you sure are fond of the gun! a, 

And talk about fox holes! Gee, 
I’ve been in a lot of ’em lately, and 
when I get out of ’em, I don’t al- 


| ways pick up the “‘scent.”” That’s 


where you’d come in...with a 
nose like yours. ! a 

I’ve made up my mind to one 
thing. If ever I ran a war, I'd fix it 


_ so that pals like you could go along; 


because what’s the use of having a 
lot of fun and excitement (and, be- 
lieve it or not, plenty of beef) when 
you can’t share it with your best pal.’ 


Well, I’ve got to be a little careful 


sor reads all these letters, so take 


‘good eare of yourself and guard the 


old homestead. Don’t let anybody, 
pull off any funny business while we 
guys with the tin hats are away. + 


And whatever you do, don’t eat 
too much; stay in condition because 
this shindig is going to be over one 
of these days, and then I'll lay down 
this rifle and pick up the old scatter 
gun, and go out with you—just the 
two of us—and do some shooting 
that don’t do too much harm. 

So long, old meat dog. I'll be sees! 
ing you. 

Your friend, 
Jack. 


| P.S. Tell that fancy bench dog up 


influenced primarily | the jstreet that this is no place for 


him. You can’t get very far in this 
man’s war, being gun-shy. = 





Calif. Business Advances 


Business activity in California 


| during September was 258.1% of 


the 1935-39 average, and com- 
pared with 254.5% in August, 


1943, and 212.8% in September, 


1942, according to the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 
of San Francisco. 

Department store dollar volume 
in. California in September was 
10% greater than in September, 
1942; and sales for the year to 
are up 22%. Substantiaf 


paper advertising linage also were 


-shown in the major cities covered 


in the bank’s compilations. 
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Post-War Outlook With Special 


Reference To 


Savings And 


Investments 


(Continued from first page) 


spent suddenly and because “new | 
things” will be coming out of the, 
“greatest productive mechanism | 
that the world has ever seen.” 

With respect to the political sit- 
uation in the post-war period, 
Doctor Robey expressed the opin- 
ion that “we will not continue to | 
have the New Deal as we have 
had it” and that, regardless of the 
Presidential race in 1944, there 
will be a Republican Congress. 

He further declared that there 
will very definitely be “a reduc- 
tion of debt in the post-war pe- 
riod and it will come in the face 
of and along with a reduction 
of taxes.” 

Doctor Robey called the savings 
bankers’ attention to the fact that 
they will have the Government 
“as very real competition in the 
payment of interest” in the post- 
war period in view of the prob- 
lem of whether to cash in Gov- 
ernment bonds or withdraw money 
from savings accounts. 


Private investment in the post- 
war period is the real problem 
facing this country, Doctor Robey 
concluded, calling for revision of 
the present tax system and the 
present kind of regulation. 


Incident as to whether we are 
going to maintain private enter- 
prise in the post-war period, Doc- 
tor Robey observed that we have 
a lot of men in Washington “who 
don’t like private enterprise”; he 
added: “They like what they call 
a managed economy. They want 
to run everything, and they are 
sincere in their belief. They are 
as sincere as we are in our be- 
liefs. They think that that is the 
way to improve the social welfare 
of this country. One of my friends 





calls them the ‘new stealers.’ It 
is not a bad term. 
“Those boys are clever. 


You 
come up against them at a round 
table or forum, and they can make 
you look silly. 

“Gentlemen, 


that is a real 
threat. If we don’t win that fight 
none of the rest of what I have 
said amounts to anything.” 


Doctor Robey’s address follows: 

My subject, as indicated, is 
“Post-War Outlook With Special 
Reference to Savings and Invest- 
ments.” I am quite frank to say 
that I wouldn’t think of discuss- 
ing that problem with you except 
as a reporter. I seriously doubt 
if there is a single man in the 
United States who has the knowl- 
edge to speak on that problem as 
an individual authoritatively. 


So what am I going to say, and 
all I am going to say, is merely 
a report of information that I 
have picked up as a result of very 
seriously having tried to gather 
opinions on this. 

About two years ago I started 
to work with a group of business 
men and economists. We have 
continued to work right down to 
the present on the subject of what 
are the problems of our economy 
today and what are they going to 
be in the post-war period. I don’t 
think we are appreciably farther 
from the end than we were be- 
fore we started, but I wonder if 
we are any closer in that group. 
However, we are still working. 

Last spring I decided it would 
be interesting to make an actual 
‘survey primarily of the opinions 
of business economists, the eco- 
nomists in our outstanding corpo- 
rations and financial economists 
that I knew, and so on. I am 
afraid my editor thought that my 
interest was motivated by my 
wanting to get off on a vacation, 
and he may have had a point. 





But, anyway, I did. For weeks 
and weeks and weeks I rounded 
up everyone that I could find at 
almost endless dinners, and we 


discussed this thing up one side 
and down the other. 

It happened that Kiplinger— 
whose Washington Letter most 
of you know, of course—appar- 
ently had about the same idea. 
He surveyed business men’s opin- 
ions and wrote an article. I 
didn’t know that Kiplinger was 
doing it. I didn’t happen to see 
him during the time. However, 
when his results came out, I was 
amazed at how, item by item, we 
got practically the same conclu- 
sions. 

I have often wondered if “Kip” 
had the same reaction when he 
saw his copy that I did, because 
when I wrote my first draft of the 
series which I was preparing, and 


read it over, I could scarcely be-| 


lieve the optimism that ran all 
the way through. I questioned it 
so much that I went back to many 
of the economists, and = said, 
“Took, do you really believe 
this?” And they said they would 
stand back of it; that they did 
believe that. 


Those are men in whom I have 
confidence; therefore, I will stand 
back of their judgment. I have 
found over a period of years that 
their judgment is worthwhile. 
They hold their jobs not because 
of political affiliations, but be- 
cause they can appraise the fu- 
ture. 

So, first, I would like to give 
you a very brief resume of what 
they told me; that is, the overall 
picture on various specific topics. 
Following that, I would like to 
say just a few words on opinions 
I picked up about your specific 
problem, the problem of savings 
banks in the post-war period. 
Findlly, if time favors, I would 
like to say a little bit about the 
general investment problem. 

First of the points in the overall 
picture 
situation in the post-war period. 
What can we expect? It is neces- 
sary to bring this up first, because 
that is an assumption which, if I 
don’t try to clear it up at once, 
will keep recurring to you through 
everything that I say. Are we 
going to continue to have the New 
Deal?—if we want to be brutal 
about the question. The answer, 
in my own opinion, is that we will 
not continue to have the New 
Deal as we have had it. 


I mean by that not necessarily 
that you are going to get rid of 
this or that particular man. And 
I won’t mention names. However, 
let me put it this way: The trend 
is running strongly in this country 
against certain things that go on 
in Washington. Let us say that 
the public likes President Roose- 
velt, and unquestionably the pub- 
lic does like him. But even though 
you like him, there are an awful 
lot of Congressmen down there 
that you can take a slap at. Sol 
would be willing to bet you even 
money—if not too many of you 
came up—that regardless of the 
Presidential race in 1944, there 
will be a Republican Congress, 
and I ask you to think what that 
means. 


A Republican Congress truly 
means the end of the New Deal, 
using that in its dirtiest sense. It 
will not continue the New Deal. 
As a matter of fact, we have had 
some very good government in 
this country when the President 
was of one party and the Congress 
was of the other party. So that is 
the basic political assumption that 
I make in what I am going to say: 
that the New Deal, as we have 
seen it develop, the constant 
reaching out for power, national 


planning, all of that kind of stuff 


will come to an end in the post- 
war period if not before. 
Now let’s get a little bit more 


is one of the _ political | 


| 


into our own field of economics.| magic, not by using men, and that | trebling, or a quadrupling of the 
First is the question of production| we are going to have the Army | price level, granted that we don’t 


and conversion. That 
the start. How long is it going 
ito take us to convert back to 
| peace-time production? Not long 
ago I was sitting at a dinner. 


| There were about a dozen there. | 


All of them were businessmen 
with the exception of myself. We 
| were talking about post-war, and 
| the problem of conversion, and 
| they were very, very pessimistic 
| about this problem of conversion. 
| “That really is going to be a tough 
one. We can get along all right 
after that if they will just give us 
the time to reconvert.” 

Finally I said, ‘““Now, let’s stop 
a minute and go around the table 
and find out how long it is going 
to take each one of you to recon- 
vert.” 

We went around the table. 
There was not a man there who 
even had a reconversion problem. 
That is, he would be producing 
and doing exactly the same thing 
at the end of the war that he is 
doing today, and he is doing the 
same thing today—except more of 
it—that he was doing before the 
war started. 

No one knows exactly how 
much of American industry has a 
reconversion problem, but the 
estimate is that it is some place 
between 10 and 20%; that at least 
80% of American industry is not 
faced with what we ordinarily 
think of as reconversion. 

So I ask you to bear in mind 
the overall picture on production. 
Don’t just think of the airplane 
industry. Of course, you can get 
down in the mouth when you 
think about that. Think of the 
economy as a whole, and don’t 
listen too much to how long it is 
going to take. 

One of the answers that I like 


| best on this is when I asked a 


businessman, “How long is it go- 
ing to take you to reconvert?” he 
said, “It is going to take me half 
an. hour and cost me 50 cents.” 

. The automobile industry, in its 
talks to the press, as you know, has 
Said, “It will tdke us six months.” 
Well, I talked to some of the men. 
kind of off the record, and one of 
them said, “If cars aren’t rolling 
off my assembly line in 60 days 
after we get clearance, there is 
going to be hell raised around 
here.” 

Well, I don’t know what the 
real time will be, but we are not 
faced with the necessity of a com- 
plete collapse in this country be- 
cause of reconversion. We have 
the machine tools, we will have 
the demand, and, perhaps most 
important of all, we will know 
what we are doing. When we 
started to produce war materials. 
it was a new problem, and we did 
an amazing job in doing it, too. 
This time we are going back to 
do something we know how to do. 

I went through the Chrysler 
tank arsenal just as it was going 
into production. I was talking 
with Mr. Keller. I said, “How do 
you know that you have to put so 
many machines here in a line? 
How did you get it figured out?” 

He said, “It’s the engineer’s job. 
We will make some errors, of 
course. We will find we have too 
many machines here. We will 
have to take one out here and put 
one in some place else.” 


When Mr. Keller of Chrysler 
and the rest of the industry start 
back to producing automobiles, 
they will know exactly how many 
machines they. need to keep the 
cars rolling off that assembly line. 

So, on the question of produc- 
tion and conversion; my conclu- 
sion is that it will be a problem, 
but it will not create a crisis. That 
kind of answers.the second point; 
that of employment. I read that 
we are going to have perhaps 
20,000,000 unemployed at the.end 
of the war. Where in. the devil 
are you going to get 20,000,000 un- 
employed? 
the assumption that every factory 
which is turning out war; mate- 
rials is going to close down right 
then, kick all of its men out, do 
its reconversion problem by 














It must be-based on: 
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tomobile will cost from 25 to 50% 





is always| dumped right on our hands im-| 


mediately, too. 

Let’s be a little realistic about | 
that. Again, let’s take the auto-| 
mobile industry. Perhaps Mr. 
Wilson of General Motors would 
like to have a year or 18 months| 
in which to bring out a new prod- | 
uct, be he knows, if he takes that | 
time he will get the pants licked | 
off him bv Chrysler. He is going | 
to be rushing production. He is} 
going to be using every man-hour | 
he can, to get those cars off that | 
assembly line as quickly as pos- 
sible. And so is everyone else. | 
There is going to be real compe- 
tition for markets. There is going | 
to be a tremendous demand for 
goods. 

With further regard to unem-| 
ployment, our service industries 
today have been stripped to the | 
bone. You probably all know 
about the difficulty of getting} 
maids—try to get one! And you! 
can go right down the line of the) 
whole service industry. There will 
be employment for millions of | 
people in this country as soon as} 
it becomes as patriotic to work | 
for civilian goods as it is to work | 
for military goods. 

Let me say that we will have) 
an unemployment problem. Let’s| 
not belittle it. But, again, it will} 
not be of a character to justify | 
revolution, 

What of prices? We have over) 
$100,000,000,000 of deposits in our 
commercial banks. We will have 
$20,000,000,000 or more of bonds 
held by the public that are pay- 
able on demand. We have over 
$18,000,000,000 of actual money in 
circulation. We have paid off 
mortgages; we have reduced in- 
stallment credit. Never in the 
history of the world has there} 
been such an accumulation of pur- 
chasing power. That purchasing 
power will be coming along with | 
the fact that for two, three or| 
four years we have not been able | 
to buy many of the things that| 
we want—washing machines, ra- | 
dios, automobiles, and so on. 

Aren’t we pretty certain to have 
an explosion? Aren’t we likely 
to run into all kinds of a real in- 
flation? I don’t think we are, 
gentlemen. I think we will have 
a rise of prices, but I don’t think 
it is going to be a runaway rise 
by any means. In the first place, 
I don’t think we should assume 
that every man who has a few 
dollars is suddenly going to be- 
come a spendthrift just because 
the war is over. And if there is 
any. doubt in his mind as to the 
continuance of his job he is likely 
to hold back a little bit. 

Secondly, we will have the 
greatest productive mechanism 
that the world has ever seen. 
We will be able to turn out goods 
the like of which no one ever saw 
before. 

Thirdly, which will apply in a 
good many cases, there are going 
to be new things coming out. The 
washing machine we had before 
the war may be all right. It was 
pretty good at that time, but these 
scientists talk about the damned- 
est things, and maybe we had bet- 
ter wait a little while and see 
what they have up their sleeves. 


Ana all of this is to say nothing 
of the perhaps $50,000,000,000 of 
civilian inventory in the hands of 
the Government, the kind of stuff 
that we need. I am not talking 
about munitions. I am talking 
about the kind of goods that we 
want, because our Government 
buys everything it sees and al- 
ways asks for twice as much as 
there is. 

The automobile industry is 
counting on a price rise of be- 
tween 25 and 50%, or, I should 
say, the automobile manufactur- 
ers assume that the post-war au- 





more than the pre-war automo- 
bile. And those economists to 
whom I have talked—that is about 
the way. they think on a general 
picture—a price rise of perhaps 
a quarter, perhaps a little bit 
more, but not a doubling, or a 





go crazy and start the printing 
presses. 

So, again, yes, prices will be a 
problem, but it need not be ruin- 
ous. 

Fifth, is the question of Gov- 
ernment regulation. What of that? 
Are we going to continue to be 
regulated every time we turn 
around? Or are we going to re- 
verse the past 10-year trend? I 
have already more or less an- 
swered that, and here I express 
my own opinion, I think, gentle- 
men, that the problem in the post- 
war period will be one of swing- 
ing back too far in the other di- 
rection. I happen to be one of 
those who think that in the 1920s 


| there were a lot of things that 


needed some _ regulation that 
didn’t have it, and I should hate 
to see the slate wiped clean of 
all that has been done in the past 
10 years. I wouldn’t object’ very 
much to seeing the way it has 
been done wiped clean, but that 
is a different problem. 

I think, in a word, that the post- 
war problem will be one of hold- 
ing good, necessary, desirable reg- 
ulations, the kind of which I am 
sure all of you thoroughly ap- 
prove as a way of protecting our 
economy. The problem will not 
be one, then, of being unable to 
turn around because there is some 
little bureaucrat alongside of you. 
So that part of the post-war situ- 
ation worries me in reverse, ra- 
ther than as a positive problem. 

Now I get a little bit closer to 
your home. What about taxes and 
the public debt? It is not until 
one looks up the figures that he 
realizes what a whale of a job we 
are doing in taxing in this coun- 
try. I have been yelling about 
the desirability of new taxes ever 
since the war started in Europe, 
and I was quite shocked the other 
day when I had occasion to look 
up how much we have increased 
the tax burden in the United 
States. In 1941-42 we were col- 
lecting between $5,000,000,000 and 


—$6,000,000,000, and we were com- 


plaining bitterly. This year, ac- 
cording to estimates, we will col- 
lect $40,000,000,000. $40,000,000,- 
000 is a lot of money even to a 
New Dealer. Just think what that 
means. I don’t know what our 
public debt will be at the end of 
the war. You can take almost 
any figure out of the hat, $200,- 
000,000,000, $300,000,000,000 — I 
don’t know. 

But suppose we collect $40,000,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000,000 in taxes, 
Federal taxes alone. You can’t 
keep us from having a surplus; 
that is, you can’t, unless you hunt 
up some new rat holes to pour the 
money down. Within 12 months 
or 18 months after the end of the 
war, I think it is inevitable that 
the Federal budget will be bal- 
anced, and we will start paying 
off the public debt. 

I don’t like the size of the pub- 
lic debt. Again, it is going to 
cause us some troubles unless it 
is well handled. But I was quite 
shocked the other day when I had 
one of the outstanding financiers 
in the country tell me, “I can pay 
off your public debt for all prac- 
tical purposes in seven years after 
the war is over.” 

I said, ““‘What do you mean, you 
can pay it off in seven years?” 

He said, “I don’t mean just seven 
years, but what I would do would 
be to start progressively lowering 
the taxes, especially those that 
have to do with investment. We 
are going to have real prosperity 
in the post-war, and as I lowered 
the taxes I would get more and 
more money. -I would pay off 
more and more debt. The first 
thing you know, we wouldn’t have 
anv appreciable debt left.” 

1 think perhaps he isa bit op- 
timistic, but we are not going to 
have a Federal expenditure in the 
post-war period of $40,000,000,000 
or anything like it,-and we .are 
likely to have a national income 
of $200,000,000,000. Those are big 
figures to deal with. $300,000,- 
000,000 public debt is an appaHing 
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thing if you are working against{ throw it out for any conclusions 


a national income of $75,000,000,- 
000 or $80,000,000,000. It is still | 
an appalling thing if you have 
$200,000,000,000, but at least you 
can see your way through. So I 
think we very definitely will have 
a reduction of debt in the post-| 
war period, and it will come in 
the face of and along with a re-| 
duction of taxes. 

The last point I want to men- 
tion in the broad field is that of 
international policy. There we 
just do crystal-gazing. What is it 
going to be? I think the easiest | 
way for me to express my opinion 
is to make a three-fold classifica- | 
tion of thinking on international | 
policy at the present time. 

We have people who are really | 
isolationists. You can name some 
of them as well as I can. They, of 
eourse, are the ultra-nationalists. | 
They are real nationalists. 
autarchy of Germany was a real} 
nationalistic movement. 


Then, we have some who I think 
may properly be called anti-na- 
tionalist. That is the opposite ex- 
treme, the people who are willing 
to give up the sovereignty of the 
nation for some rather vague 
world order. 

Then, thirdly, we have the in- 
ternationalists, those who recog- 
nize that the United States has a 
teal responsibility in the world, 
that it must accept that respon- 
sibility, do much better in accept- 
ing that responsibility than it has 
so far, and that that must be the 
basis upon which our interna- 
tional policy is based. 

I don’t believe that those whom 
I call the anti-nationalists will be 
able to sell themselves to the 
Middle West. I hope sincerely that 
the nationalists or isolationists get 
less rather than more numerous, 
and I really believe that the inter- 
national attitude of America, when 
it all comes down, will be one of 
true internationalism, which will 
give us a wise policy in which we 
can take care of our part of the 
world problem. 


_ That is the broad picture, as I 
see it, or primarily as I report, 
except as I have indicated other- 
wise, on what I have found. 


About two or three weeks ago, 
after this particular subject was 
assigned to me, at a luncheon with 
rather specialized economists, I 
told them I was faced with this 
problem and asked them: ‘What 
do I say? What is the savings bank 
problem in the post-war world? 
That is specialized. You have to 
know something to talk about.” 
Well, the group talked about it 
for quite a while, and I gained 
three points, which perhaps are 
worth passing along. 


The first one—and if you be- 
lieve this it ought to cheer you— 
was that of all the various seg- 
ments into which you might di- 
vide our economic system, the 
Savings bankers have the least to 
worry about. The reason back of 
that is that you are going to have 
lots of money and that’ You are 
going to have the wherewithal to 
keep it and keep it invested. 
Plenty of Government bonds will 
be around, and almost certainly 
there will be a big mortgage busi- 
ness, so that you will have the 
means for going ahead in that 
way, if you like. 

The second point. was not so 
pleasant. They said, “You ought 
to tell the savings. bankers that 
they should take a closer hold of 
this thing, that by and large’— 
and they didn’t know the Massa- 
chusetts situation, they were not 
speaking specifically to that point 
—‘‘the only real planning in the 
field of endeavor where savings 
banks must work is being left up 
to: governmental or semi-govern- 
mental organizations and that is 
dangerous business; that savings 
bankers in this country must take 
the initiative, if they want to be 
sure that they are to have a con- 
tinuing function to perform in the 
type of finance which they han- 
dle.” 


| ity. 


| rate 


| savings banks. 
spend money, which are they go- | 





| -The third point was completely 
left up in the air, and I merely 


that you may want to draw. In 
due time, as you all know, the 
Government bonds held by 
public start bearing a higher rate 
of interest; that is, it becomes 
more and more expensive to turn 
them in as you approach matur- 
In the last few years of the 
10-year maturity of the bonds, the 
of interest becomes fairly 
handsome. At the end of the war 


‘there are going to be 20 or 30 


million Americans that have a 
little savings in War Bonds. Many 
of them also will have savings in 
If they want to 


ing to spend? Are they going to 
cash in their Government bonds, 
which they can figure out are 


| then yielding them so and so 


much, or are they going to with- 


The | draw money from the savings 


the | 


banks? You know the answer 
much better than I do, because 
you know your depositors. But it 
is a problem. 

Let me put it this way: There 
is a chance in the post-war period | 


that you will be faced with with- 


drawal of deposits, because you 
will have the Government as a 
very real competitor in the pay- 
ment of interest, and it may be a 
type of competition which it is 
very hard to meet, because your 
earnings may not be adequate to 


meet it dollar for dollar in in- 
terest rates. 
Well, I merely throw those| 


things out as what I gathered | 
from this particular group. 
Finally, I would like to say a/| 
little about the broad investment | 
problem, and I think, had I been! 


perfectly honest with you. I might | 


have started in by saying, “Gen-' 


| quate income range, if we are go- | 





tlemen, I have all kinds of stuff 
that I can say about employment, 
reconversion, prices, and it isn’t 
of a: d——d bit of importance. 
The only thing that is important 
is, will we get private investment | 
in the post-war period?” That is 
the post-war problem, and you 
know it as well as I do. 

_ We have a philosophy in Wash- 
ington today that no man should | 
be permitted to make more than 
$25,000, and apparently no one 
should be permitted to have less 
than $2,500. That is not an ade- 


quently we must tax in order to 
spend and thereby support the 
economy. By taxing so that you 
can’t have private investment, 
they very simply prohibit private 
investment, and then they say, 
“You see, boys, there is no private 
investment.” 

It is a beautiful way if you can 
get hold of that particular theory 
and believe it. However, if we 
are going to maintain private en- 
terprise in the post-war period, 
we have to break that kind of 
cycle. You can’t have private in- 
vestment in this country with the 
present tax system and with the 
present kind of regulation. 

Are we going to change it or 
aren’t we? I don’t think there is 
much use to mince words. We 
have a lot of men in Washington. 


I am not talking of Judge Vinson, 
(Continued on page 1793) 


ing to have private investment. | 
We have—and have had for 10) 
years—in Washington an economic 
theory that came true by wishing 
it so, an economic theory that said 
that the United States is now ma- 
ture, that private investment will 
not be forthcoming, and conse- 











ANOTHER SECRET WEAPON 
THAT TELLS THE STORY OF 


PHILCO AT WAR! 


HE news of another American secret 

weapon is out... the “Bazooka”! It’s an 
amazing rocket gun that’s as easy to Carry as 
a rifle and can shatter the heaviest enemy 
tank like a howitzer. 



































And now we are permitted to tell another 
fascinating part of the sensational story of 
Philco at war. The Philco Metal Division, 
whose huge presses produce the metal parts of 
peacetime Philco radios, is today building the 
projectile of the Army’s newest secret weapon. 


The “Bazooka” makes a two-man- soldier 
team a tornado of destruction. It consists of 
a launcher and a rocket-propelled projectile. 
Operated by two men, one loads and the 
other fires. Tanks, pill-boxes, buildings, 
bridges and railroads-wither under the fire 
of its deadly, rocket-propelled projectile. 
Conceived and developed by the engineers * 
of the Army Ordnance Department, Philco is 
proud of having been chosen for a leading 
part in its final perfection and production. 


This is one more example of how the 
diversified Philco research, engineering and 
production facilities are serving almost every 
branch of the Army and Navy. It is a promise, 

too, of the future .. . when Philco leadership 
will bring you the newest developments of 
war research in Radio, Television, Refrigera- 
tion and Air Conditioning. 




















aa 


Philco distributors and dealers are doing their utmost under 
wartime conditions to service your Philco Radio, Phonograph, 
Refrigerator, Air Conditioner, or Industrial Storage Battery. 
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What Can The Government Do 
To Promote Post-War 
Re-employment? 


(Continued from page 1783) 
on the debt nor retire it unless,| the article on the subject: “What | 


affairs in the last few decades.) 
Enthusiasts for government plan-| 
ning and spending should be still | 
further reminded that the course 
of history, beginning some cen-)| 
turies B. C., is strewn with the 
wreckage of government eco- 
nomic plans. 

Mr. Anderson’s main thesis is} 
that no one person or body of peo- 
ple can make one general plan 
for industrial revival. That being 
true, he requests the government, 
to restrict its planning to the re-! 
moval of unnecessary interfer- 
ence in the program for expansion 
of post-war economic production. 
This, indeed, would be the great-| 
est contribution which the gov- 
ernment could make. For this 
expanding economy will come not 
as a result vf government plan- 


ning and spending, but on account! 


of the efforts of the individual 
producers (which includes labor 
as well as management). 

We may sum up his reference 
to the labor problem by his state- 
ment that there should be an 
equality of bargaining power be- 
tween labor and management. 
Does this equality of bargaining 
power exist today? Since I am 
not an employer of labor, I shall 
leave the answer to those who 
are. No one wishes to deny labor 
its due, and I believe that an ex- 
panding economy will benefit 
laborers more than anyone else. 


It remains to be seen whether, 
in the post-war period, techno- 
logical advances will be opposed 
by labor as a whole. The long 





time period favors the laborer 
when new inventions and discov- 
eries are introduced. For the 
immediate short time period, it is 
matural that an individual laborer 
should feel himself aggrieved if 


saving device. 

It is to be noted that Mr. An- 
derson shows that we were not 
helped in our recovery from 1921 
to 1923 by favorable economic 
conditions in foreign countries. 
This would emphasize, it seems 
to me, the enormous recuperative 
powers which are innate in our 
nation and our economic system. 
Should we not have more confi- 
dence in these powers to carry us 
through the _ post-war period 
without depending upon special 
governmental planning! 


GERALD M. LOEB 
Partner, E. F. Hutton & Company 


I think the Dr. Anderson article 
is good. In fact, so good I hate 
to see it buried in a paper whose 
readers are probably 100% in 
agreement with him... . Articles 
like Dr. Anderson’s deserve to be 
mot in our own press but in the 
opposition press. 


F. J. LUNDING 


President, Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 
Barrington, Ii. 


The article by Dr. Anderson in 
the “Chronicle” of Thursday, Oct. 
21, 1943, is one of the finest to 
have crossed my desk.during re- 
cent months. I find myself in 
complete agreement with his ap- 
proach, premises and _ conclu- 
sions. 

Whether we will be able to re- 
duce Government debt as rapidly 
during coming post-war years— 
on a percentage basis, that is—as 
was true during the years 1921 
through 1923, is conjectural. It 
may be proven to be advisable to 
consolidated our Government debt 
and accept the service charge on 
it as a more or less permanent 
cost of doing business. But, re- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


he is displaced by a new labor | War Reemployment?”’ 





“gardiess of this contingency, the | 
fact remains that we will be able | 


as Dr. Anderson points out: 

1. Individuals are free to do 
their own planning and have some 
assurance that their plans will 
not be negated by some super 
plan. 

2. Capital 
pensated “for 
assume. 

3. The credit of the 
ment is unquestioned, both 
mestically and internationally. 


is 
the risk it 


5 , 
| dend paid to the shareholders, the | ments as Anderson’s. the necessary 
remainder should be and must be! spade work involved in forming 


'equitably divided between 


the|a solid opposition to the theory 


}employees and the shareholders... that unemployment and the other 


Vv. H. ROSSETTI 
President, The Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


|Can the Government Do to Pro- 
| mote Post-War Re-employment?”’ 
by Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, 


adequately com- | 
must 


Govern- | 
do- | 


4. Prices, governed by the un-| 
repealable law of supply and de- | 
mand, are allowed to guide pro-| 


duction to the attainment of an 
increasingly higher 
living. 

5. The profit motive 
served to assure a maximum re- 
ward for personal and corporate 
initiative. 

6. Collective bargaining is 


keyed to long-term national weal | 


rather than short-term selfish 
consideration. 

Of course, in the final analysis 
we know that high employment, 
wages, and sales are all the by- 
product of jobs well done. Under 
good leadership and with some of 
the restriction released, yet with- 
in the framework described 


Dr. Anderson, we can look 


our post-war problems. 
It is understandable, convincing 


and stimulating. I sincerely hope} 


it receives wide _ distribution 
among those who depreciate Dr. 
Anderson’s type.of thinking either 
through ignorance or selfishness. 


C. F. CHILDS 
President, C. F. Childs & Co. 
You request. reactions to Dr. 


Anderson’s query “What Can the | 


Government Do to Promote Post- 


Why should 
people lean on 
the Govern- 
ment for .a 
livelihood? 
From war ex- 
pendit ures, 
emploiyme nt 
became ab- 
normal. When 
that spending 
stops, abnor- 
mal employ- 
ment stops. 
Then people 
should expect 
to again ad- 
just them- 
selves, ac- 
cording to 
their qualifi- 
cations, to op- 
portunities for 


Cc. F. Childs 


re-employment. 


Compensation for services should | 


be returned to the new economic 
conditions of business, industry, 
and trade. 

Leaders of labor unions will re- 
tard business recovery and re- 
employment of its members if 
they attempt to maintain war 
standards when peace _ returns. 
The sooner the Government and 
the people abandon artificial props 
and socialistic crutches to support 
themselves, the sooner the nation 
will solve its reemployment prob- 
lems. 


GEORGE 8. HOVEY 
Chairman, The Inter-State 
National Bank 
Kansas City, Mo. 


It seems to me that when the 
war is over and business is re- 
sumed, some plan must be worked 
out by the larger employers of 
labor, either a corporation or an 
individual, whereby after ex- 
penses art paid, a 
amount set aside for the day 
when earnings will be less than 


to neither pay the-service charge expenses and a reasonable divi- 


by | 
to | 
these good jobs to solve many of | 


reasonable | 


standard of 


is pre-| 


V. H. Rossetti 


jand unhesitatingly 
| his proposed plan, and I 
|add that I regard it as the most 
| intelligent and comprehensive one 
| that I have had the pleasure of 
| reading. 


W. W. McLAREN 


Dept. of Economics, Williams 
College, Williamstown,, Mass. 


| I have read B. M. Anderson’s 
| Memorial to the Senate Com- 
| mittee with great interest and am 
| delighted to find that he has put 
| the planning and spending by the 
Government in its place. 
with his point of view on these 
matters and think that the state- 
ment is oné of his most impres- 
sive efforts. : 

| On the other hand, it will be 
| very difficult to put his economics 


| 
} 
| 


lover in the academic cOmmunity. 
The Keyénesian approach to the 
business cycle as interpreted by 
Hansen and applied to the decade 
of the ’30s; the Seymour Harris 
application to the post-war period 


it whole, and if encouraged by 
their instructors peddle it as a 
gospel. It’s most discouraging to 
find so many otherwise sensible 
people among economists and 
teachers of economics who have 
taken up with this “‘new economic 
theory.” To one old enough to re- 
call the new economics of the 
late 20’s which ran in terms of 
‘\niversal prosperity,’ the new 
economics of the ’40s is only an- 


depression of the ’30s and carried 
over into the,’40s; with their de- 
fence and war prosperity, without 
a thought as to whether the cir- 
|ecumstances did not call for a 
| revision. 

i As a teacher of economics I 
| have been bringing to the atten- 
| tion of undergraduates such small 
critical books as Moulton’s New 
Philosophy of the Public Debt 
and Henry Simons article review- 
ing Hansen’s Fiscal Policy, etc. 





have observed excellent results. 
In the language of Moulton, we 
have an all-important issue be- 
fore us which can be settled only 
by the widest possible discussion 
of the matter of dealing with the 
cycle. Politicians will be certain 
to take the easy way, that is, 
yielding to groups which press for 
spending, unless the general pub- 
lic can be persuaded that unlim- 
ited spending is no cure of de- 
pressions but rather a factor which 
tends to “halt recovery in its 
tracks’—to paraphrase one of 
Hansen’s phrases. By articles such 
as the one you have sent me, by 
publicising such excellent state- 





I agree | 


seem to be regarded as a revela- | 
tion among many of the academ- | 
ics. The undergraduates who come | 
in contact with the idea swallow | 


other abberation, produced by the} 


| 


, ‘ can be determined 
| I have read with deep interest | that are desirable. 


| 
| 
| 





subscribe to} 
might | 


| 











| 


Also, I have worked them through | 
Crum’s Fiseal Planning, etc., and | 





hazards of insecurity can be taken 
care of by .the Government | 
through the simple device of dish- 
ing it out, is being done, it may | 
be that our Government’s policy 
along lines) 

I would like to point out also 
that the Social Security programs 
of Great Britain and the United | 
States are likely to produce a 
degree of rigidity in costs that | 
will make it necessary in Great 
Britain, at any rate, to choose be- 
tween a closed Empire or a cur- | 
rency depreciation war with the} 
other trading nations. With us, | 
I suppose, if the present Admin- | 
istration is still in office, there} 
will be a-repetition of the 1933 
incident, when and if it seems} 
desirable in the interests of our} 
exporters. A campaign to educate | 
the public on this subject is 
highly desirable. 

Thanking you again for calling 
Anderson’s Memorial to my at-| 
tention, I am yours sincerely, 

W. W. McLAREN. 


WALTER HOVING 


President, Lord & Taylor 
New York 
I enjoyed immensely Dr. An- 
derson’s article “What Can The} 
Government Do To Promote} 
Peace-Time Reemployment?”’ 
I think that it is sound, sane, 
and unafraid. 


C. A. HIGGINS 


President, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


I have read Dr. Benjamin M. 
Anderson’s article with a great 


Charles A. Higgins 


deal of interest. May I say that 
I thoroughly agree with his point 
of view, and I am passing the 
article around among my associ- 
ates here. 


H. D. BATEMAN 


President, Branch Banking & 
Trust Co., Wilson, N. C. 


Doctor Anderson’s article, ‘“What 
Can The Government Do to Pro- 
mote Peace-Time Reemploy- 
ment?” has been read carefully 
and unhesitatingly. I wish to say 
that it is a very able one. In fact, 
it is the only way I am able to 
see how we are going to manage 
things after this terrible war is 
over. Doctor Anderson is so clear 
and logical and so convincing, it 
would appear to me that his arti- 
cle will appeal to the business 
people of the country. 


EDWARD 8S. JOUETT 


Vice-President and General 
Counsel 
Louisville & Nashville RR. Co. 


I have read Dr. B. M. Ander- 
son’s memorial to the Senate en- 
titled ‘What Can the Government 
Do to Promote Peace-Time Re- 
employment?” with the keenest 
interest and appreciation and con- 
sider it the soundest discussion 
of this vitally important question 
which I have seen anywhere. 
His cogent arguments cannot, I 
think, be answered. 

As the SEC does not have power 


| mission 


| President, 


| Niagara 





to regulate railroad securities, 


with which I. am more familiar, 
I have no definite idea as to 
whether or not his recommenda- 
tion to. entirely abolish that com- 
is justified, but that 
is not essential to the successful 


|carrying out of the various wise 


policies set out in his valuable 


| peper. 


m. REDHEFFER 
Merchandise National 
Bank, Chicago 
I have read Doctor Anderson’s 
article with a great deal of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. It is a sad 


in. 


| condition of today that the people 
| who benefit most by this kind of 


an article will never see it. I am 
in accord with practically every- 
thing he said. 


J. G. THORNTON 


| President, The Wilmington Say- 


ings and Trust Company, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


I am in hearty accord with the 


| Statements and ideas expressed by 


Dr. Anderson, and believe that a 
wide distribution should be made 
of this article with a view to a 


| restoration of sound and practical 


thinking in conection with post- 


| War government. 


DR. FELIX MUEHLNER 


Share Corporation 
Maryland, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Anderson certainly makes 
a strong appeal for the return to 
the philosophy of “laissez faire,” 
believing that economic life will 


of 


| flourish best if guided alone by 


the movements of prices and the 
profit motif. Consequently, he 
considers the government inter- 
ference with economic life as the 
cause why the economic life has 
lost a great deal of its flexibility 
during the last decade. 

We wish the answer to the eco- 
nomic ills of the past were that 
easy; however, we cannot see that 
the problems of our times-are that 
simple. 

As to government policies, we 
think we ought to distinguish be- 
tween policies before and after 
the depression of the early Thir- 
ties. It seems to us that world 
politics before the depression 
have contributed a great deal to 
the maladjustment of world eco- 
nomics. Capitalism, as we under- 
stand it, can work effectively only 
in a world at peace within a mu- 
tually respected framework § of 
Free Trade which permits prices 


‘to guide the profit motif. Dr. An- 


derson will probably agree with 
us that in the intervening years 
between World War I and the 
present war, neither Free Trade 
nor anything like real peace has 
been the foundation of economics. 
The fundamental basis of peace, 
i.e., cooperation was lacking. 

As far as United States Govern- 
ment policies before the depres- 
sion are concerned, there was 
relatively little interference with 
the domestic economic sphere. 

Nevertheless, the depression oc- 
curred affecting the United 
States domestic economy as seri- 
ously as the rest of the world. If 
there is any lesson to be learned 
from that depression, it is the 
fact that apparently no nation can 
escape the consequences of a 
serious economic maladjustment 
within the world, even when one 
or the other nation applied sound 
economic policies in their own 
domestic field. 

It seems to us that the trend of 
modern industrialization has made 
nations so interdependent, that, 
whatever happens somewhere in 
the world, has its repercussion in 
the other parts of the globe. 

The depression of the early 
Thirties is a fact. Government 
policies adopted in the United 
States during the depression can 
therefore not be held responsible 
for the fundamental change which 
world economics has undergone 
already before. As the depres- 
sion was so severe and world poli- 
tics so complex, we realize that 
whatever government policies 
were adopted, they were governed 
by expediency, and, therefore, 
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had naturally to be experimental. 
Apparently, public opinion was 
unanimous in approving the) 
spending: policies of the United 


States Government for the pur-| 
pose of bringing about recovery | 


from the depression. Opposition | 
appeared when recovery legisla- 
tion gradually developed into re- 
form. We assume that it is the 
reform which Dr. Anderson op-| 
poses because of 


work because “the 
not exist and the 


time cannot 
wisdom does 


knowledge does not exist, and,— | 
the power does not exist, to know | 
what 130 million people want and} 


what they will pay for, and 
have it produced for them.” 
We admit that we do not know 
whether or not Dr. 
contention in this respect will 
prove in future to have been cor- 
rect. What we know is the fact 


to 


that reform legislation has been | 


passed in a democratic way by 
the Congress of the United States, 
and, as Dr. Anderson points out, 
in his article, democratic people 
know what they want and what 
they like and we, therefore, abide 
by the expression of their will 
which has legalized reform. 

We realize that there will be 
room for improvement of legis- 
lation as long as there is life, and 
we appreciate Dr. Anderson’s ar- 
ticle as an effort in this direc- 
tion. However, we cannot agree 


with him in respect to his price} 
He asks to veto the con-| 
the | 
inflation. | 
It is our opinion that abolishment | 
of government price restrictions | 
before the time when a workable | 
agreement for the postwar world | 


policy. 
tinuation of price fixing for 
purpose of preventing 


has been reached, is apt to ac- 


celerate a price inflation simply! 


because people like to make 
money and are apt’to make prof- 
its where they can get it without 
contemplating what a runaway 
inflation finally must mean to 
any country which does not un- 
derstand to prevent it. 

What we all hope is that the 
world will return to something 
like normal conditions with inter- 
national agreements being again 
respected, thereby opening the 
possibility of further industrial 
expansion by putting the avail- 
able excess purchasing power to 
work without an inflation. 


In view of the many complex 
problems which will arise in the 
course of further industrial ex- 
pansion, we believe that coopera- 


tion of Governments, Free Enter- | 
prise and Labor is apt to be more | 


successful than to rely simply | 
upon the market mechanism of 


supply and demand guided by the | 


profit motif alone. 


Government, Free Enterprise 
and Labor are the people in a 
democratic nation. As men are 
not living by bread alone, but are 
proving in this war that they 
want to uphold their freedom of 
expression, and of action, we 
have the confidence that together 
they will be able to build a world 
of their own choosing. 


BOYD N. EVERETT 


Treasurer, Continental Assurance 
Company, Chicago 

I have read Dr. Anderson’s 
article in the “Chronicle” with a 
great deal of interest. Let me say 
to begin with that I am very much 
impressed with Dr. Anderson’s 
treatment of the subject and wish 
it were possible for more people 
‘outside of the financial and busi- 
ness field to read it. 


I do feel, however, that the ar- 
ticle has a certain flavor which 
will be identified by many as re- 
actionary and although I do not 
know how this can be avoided, 
nevertheless it is certainly the 
case that those elements diamet- 
rically opposed to Dr. Anderson’s 
thesis are superbly adept in apply- 
ing that flavor to their writings 
which is most acceptable to the 
greatest number. We are beyond 


his conviction | 
that economic planning by gov-| 
ernment in a democracy in peace | 


Anderson’s | 


| among ourselves about what is 
good for the country. Our problem 
is now how to become better sales- 
men for our proposals. 

Realism, for example, may dic- | 
tate the abolition of the SEC but’ 
| I do not feel that the general pub- 
| lic is yet prepared for the proposi- | 
| tion that it should be abolished. 


Advocacy of the removal or trans- | 


fer of those powers which are 
most objectionable in the hands 
of the SEC would meet with far 
more general favor and yet would 
accomplish virtually as much as 
the proposal to abolish the Com- 
mission. 

The thesis that a strong and 
active speculative fraternity is es- 
sential to a healthy market and, 
for that matter, to capitalism, is 
one with which I am in complete 
sympathy; yet I do not believe 
that it is possible to. make a case 
' for it which can be comprehended 
| by the average man and which can 
not be turned against you by a 
clever opponent. 

I would like to see as much em- 
phasis as possible given to the 
importance of equity investment 
in the creation of jobs and I do 
not know of anyone better quali- 
fied to argue this point than Dr. 
Anderson. It seems to me that the 
theory is simple enough in its con- 
ception to be “sold’”’ to the masses, 
but if we are to be successful in 
directing the savings of the masses 
into equities we first have to make 
| those equities attractive. 





ROBERT STRUTHERS 


Wood, Struthers & Co., 
New York City 

The record supports Dr. Ander- 
son’s arguments and I think he is 
sound in all 
that he _ says. 
I am a little 
surprised that 
he did not go 
one step fur- 
ther and make 
some _ refer- 
ence to. the 
present capital 
gains tax. I 
find it diffi- 
cult to visual- 
ize a broad 
and. flowing 
securities 
market unless 
the present 
tax on capital 
gains is con- 
siderably . re- 


duced. Robert Struthers 





| CHANNING POLLOCK 


New York City 


I find myself heartily in accord 
| with the views expressed by Dr. 
| Anderson in his article, “What 
Can the Government Do to Pro- 
'mote Post-War Re-employment?” 
‘and full of admiration of the clear- 
ness and cogency with which they 
are expressed. * * * Congratula- 
tions to you and Dr. Anderson. 


To Elect Chicago — 
Reserve Bank Directors 


Balloting for the election of a 
Class “A” and a Class “B” Direc- 
tor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago opened on Nov. 1 and 
will close on Nov. 16. Walter R. 
Frame, President and Director of 
the Waukesha National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wis.; Horace S. French, 
President of the Milwaukee Av- 
enue National Bank of Chicago; 
and Ira A. Moore, President of 
the Peoples National Bank of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have been 
nominated as candidates for Class 
“A” Director. Clarence W. Avery, 
Chairman of the Board and Presi- 
dent of the Murray Corporation 
ef America, Detroit, is unopposed 
as Class “B” Director to succeed 
himself. 

The election is being held to 
fill the- vacancy caused by the 
expiration of the term of Edward 
R. Estberg, Class “A” Director, 
who is not a candidate in the 
present election. The successful 
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candidates will take office Jan.' McMaster 


‘Post-War Outlook 
Discussed By Robey 


(Continued from page 1791) 
)‘ or people of that kind. 


|never get their names in the pa- 
per. 
| that character down there who 
don’t like private enterprise. They 
like what they call a 
economy. They want to 
everything, and they are sincere 
in their belief. They are as sincere 
as we are in our beliefs. 


country. One of my friends calls 
them the “new stealers.”’ 
a bad term. 

Those boys are clever. 
of them, I am sorry to say, are 
college professors. They are prac- 
tically professional talkers. They 
run rings around you, if you meet 
them offhand. The only thing 
they do is to think up arguments 
and devise facts to support their 
case. You come up against them 
at a round table or a forum, and 
they can make you look silly be- 
cause they know the kind of 
smart-alec tricks to embarrass 
you. 

Gentlemen, that a real 
threat. If we don’t win that 
fight none of the rest of what I 
have said amounts to anything. 
Can we win that fight? 

I think the job that private in- 
dustry has done in the past two 
and a half years is without 
parallel. Private industry has 
shown that when it comes to turn- 
ing out goods there is nothing 
else like it. It took Hitler seven 
years to get to where he was in 
production. It took Russia 20 
years. In two years the United 
States surpassed both of them. 
That is quite a record, gentlemen, 
quite a record. 

The American public knows 
that. All you have to do is be 
sure that the American public 
continues to know that. If you 
do, we will have an America, of 
the kind’that we like. If we don’t, 
my subject should have _ been, 
been, “The Post-War Problem of 
Government Investments.” 


is 


7 Cohoe Inducted As 


Chemical Society Head 


Wallace Patten Cohoe of New 
York was inducted as President of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, 
international organization with 
headquarters in London, at a din- 
ner meeting held on Oct. 22 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City. About 800 chemists and in- 
dustrialists, including heads of 
America’s leading chemical indus- 
tries, attended. 

The event was a continuation 
of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Society held in 
London July 9, at which Mr. Co- 
hoe was elected President to suc- 
ceed Dr. William Cullen of Lon- 
don, and which was adjourned to 
reconvene in New York City. A 
cable message of felicitation from 
the Society assembled in London 
and signed by Dr. Cullen.was read 
at the dinner, at which Mr. Cohoe 
delivered the inaugural address. 
Dr.-Foster F. Snell, head of Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., of Brooklyn, and 
Chairman of the American Sec- 
tion of the Society, presided. 

Mr. Cohoe is the sixth American 
to become President of the So- 
ciety, which was founded in 1881 
and has approximately 5,000 
members throughout the world. 
Mr. Cohoe, who is technical ad- 
viser to corporations, principally 
in the fields of textiles, synthe- 
tics, paper, and cellulose, was 
born in Norwieh, Ontario, in 1875 
and has resided in New York 
since 1912. He was educated at 
University, Toronto, 
and at Harvard University. 





I am talk- ; 
ing of men who for the most part | 


We have a lot of boys of! 


managed | 
run | 


They | 
think that that is the way to im-| 
prove the social welfare of this | 
It is not 


Many | 
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Canadian 


Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


The recent discussions in Ottawa between Solon E. Low, Pro- 
| vincial Treasurer of Alberta, and the Dominion Minister of Finance 
give rise to considerable conjecture concerning possible steps to be 


taken in connection with Alberta’ 
ostensibly the questions reviewed 
main problem, 


tion. All the points publicized 
have a definite bearing on the 
larger issue; the question of the | 
Dominion advances in the form of | 
treasury bills, and the Provincial | 
seed loans to the farmers, both | 
dating back to the depression era | 
of the ‘thirties, are definitely al-| 
lied problems. 


Mr. Low has made persistent 
efforts to end the present dead- | 
lock, and in his last budget speech 
expressed himself as follows: 


“We want to refund the whole 
of the debt. We feel that it is) 
possible to evolve a plan that will 
be satisfactory and equitable both 
to the Province and to the hold- 
ers of our debentures.” 


As the current discussions in- 
dicate, he has strong views, 
however, concerning Dominion 
responsibility for the relief ex- 
penditures of the Western prov- 
inces during the depression 
years. If some compromise can 
be reached in this connection, it 
would remove one of the obsta- 
cles in the path of the entire 
debt reorganization. 

As already pointed out, the | 
course of interest rates in the past | 
few years now makes the last pro- 
posal of the Alberta Government | 
look more attractive. When the | 
negotiations with the bondholders | 
were broken off in June of last 
year, the situation was deadlocked 
on the refusal of the Government | 
of Alberta to accept a rate of 4% | 
as against its own proposal of 
315%, and also on inability to 
find a formula for the settlement 
of past due interest. It is now ru- 
mored that a compromise might 
be possible on the basis of 334%. 


There is a further question that 
investors in Canadian provincial 
securities would do well to keep 
in mind. That is the relationship 
of the Dominion to the whole 
provincial debt situation. The re- 
cent Dominion Provineial Tax 
Agreements were only a part of 
the far reaching adjustments rec- 
ommended as a result of the find- 
ings of the Rowell-Sirois Com- 
mission in May, 1940. It is to be 
anticipated that in the post-war 
period efforts will be made to 
bring about a fuller implementa- 
tion of the proposals made by this 
body. In this event, the overall 
provincial debt structure would 
be strengthened and the credit of 
the financially weaker provinces 














especially wouid be beneficially | 


aifected. 


Consequently, the various in- 
ter-provincial security switches 
previously suggested would be 
more than ever justified. There 


has been aiready some activity 
along these lines, but there 
would still appear to be ample 
scepe for profit in such opera- 


| Direct 


s debt reorganization. Although 
do not definitely touch on this 


it may be surmised, however, that this subject has 
undergone at least some clarifica-® 





in many cases, the existing differ- 


'entials are accordingly unjustifi- 


able. For example, holders of the 
comparatively low-yielding On- 
tarios and Quebec issues can still 
make attractive exchanges into 
British Columbias, Nova Scotias 
and New Brunswicks, and to a 
more limited extent into Mani- 
tobas. 


During the past week there was 
greater animation in the market 


| with a continuation of the ab- 


sorption of available offerings. 
Dominions were little 
changed but Nationals were 
higher with the 4%s of 1956 in 
demand at 11658. There was a 
considerable turnover in British 
Columbias and bonds offered,were 
readily traded; the medium term 
issues are still on a 3.40% yield 
basis but the market supply has 
recently been greatly reduced. 

Nova Scotias were inactive but 
the higher yielding New Bruns- 
wicks appear to be slowly moving 
into line with the issues of the 
former province; the New Bruns- 
wick 5s of 1959 advanced to 115% 
from the previous level of 115%. 
Manitobas continued in demand 
but it was difficult to find of- 
ferings. Saskatchewans were quiet 
with the 4%s of 1960 still 90 bid. 
Firmness persisted in Albertas 

with the 4%s bid at 79 and the 
5s at 80. 


The market in internal issues 
was more subdued as a conse- 
quence of decreased fluctuations 
in the free exchange rate, which 
moved within the narrower limits 
of 10 to 104% discount. Poten- 
tial buyers of these securities are 
waiting until it appears that the 
special sales of exchange in con- 
nection with the internal issues 
called on Oct. 15 will not cause 


further violent movements in the 
free exchange market. 


With regard to the market in 
general, next week will see the 
termination of the Fifth Vic- 
tory Loan drive and with the 
Canadian security houses able 
once more to occupy themselves 
with their own business, there 
should be a resumption of ac- 
tivity and higher prices as a 
result of building up of in- 
ventories. 
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tions. 

Economic progress throughout | 
the Dominion has also tended to) 
bring about a degree of equaliza- | 
tion among the provinces, hence, | 
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| phrasing the matter in such a way} 1 am not able to say just who are| Ford could not continue to con- 
|as to sway the layman, For in-| economists and who merely call | tinue the process indefinitely with 


1794 
| stance, he leaves the impression | themselves such, but I should have! profit to himself were he not 


. | 
More Comments on Lewis Haney 
. s | that the created purchasing power | supposed that A. H. Hansen would | balked by the general inertia of 
Analysis of New Deal Theories will bring forth no new produc- | rate as an economist; hence I have| the economic system as a whole. 


tion of consumable goods, anda suspicion that some of the others} Whether he would play the game 
(Continued from page 1782) therefore prices must rise propor-| mentioned might; and I wonder | if some one took the whole eco- 
ee Sy ieee endare always danger- tionally, resulting in a_higher| whether it is argument to deny | nomic system in hand to make it 
upon free competition, to deter-| falsehood and are t of Com-| ational income and no increase|the name “economist” to such as/ follow his pattern, is doubtful, for 
mine both what shall be produced | OUS, « as an oT awit deka ) Ac-| in real income. Two observations | disagree with oneself. | he is a man of another generation; 
and what prices shall be paid for | coal geet er Bae things, the | 2Fe. appropriate: First, the impli-| Again, I have not observed that| but there might be a successor 
goods and for labor.” It may 9 he ae oa is accused of substi- | cation is made that because the|the “radical” economists of the| that would. 
said that this is the pons i tin a “managed currency.” How | £°vernment projects do not meet) past 20 years have tended to| As to the idea that “existing 
American business enterprise, t | tsa i .| ‘ aeakaies “in departure? Does | the test of the market, their di- |“‘minimize the problems of pro- | Plant and equipment originated 
successful operation of whic fargo Bicone ott i system | Tect utility is questionable, may} duction.” Indeed, I had thought; in individual saving, investment 
must be free from mig rrayps Sata the gold standard require q | not cover real costs, and at least|that their major complaint was | and enterprsie,” perhaps’ the 
government regulations that are | ertain amount of central bank ac- | 2Fe not subject to measurement. | that whereas our economic system | €conomists will tell us what pro- 
not necessary to a an a which partakes of “managing Government projects, local as | was capable of producing perhaps portion of the capital of our major 
orderly production and exc ange the currency”? There might be well as national, have never met} $135 000,000,000 worth of stuff a industries is now furnished by 
of goeds: aa services oe | disagreement as to technical terms | the test of the market. However,| year it commonly produced may-| gathering up the individual sav- 
which opportunities of emp "aay | bya the principles are the same, | ‘at dees not constitute an argu-| be half that amount. On this point ings of individuals as compared 
ment are made available as a 'Probably the biggest difference ment against them; but about all) it would seem that the prodigies | With what comes from accumu- 
willing workers under con grossed Pv bbe in the existence of a limit on| tat can be done is to leave their} o¢ present output rather substan- | lated corporate surpluses kept to- 
that will insure a livelihood ig th pecctiond expansion under a frac- selection to elected representa-|tiate the previous indictment, | gether not in behalf of stock- 
responding with reasonable oo tional reserve system which man- tives with the hope that net util-| which certainly did not belittle | holders but because it suits the 
ee a Ts setae wen »|aged currency may not have. ity is not a negative figure. Any) the necessity of vastly increased| Purposes of inside interests. At 
, ice to a8 ; . 
“tinder the smooth functioning | Likewise, Mr. Haney calls the 


* 





other procedure would involve! production. all events,: this. is»surely- a ‘more 

vf et “paternalism” against which Mr. likely way for the future than 
of the American type of free busi- 
ness enterprise, it is a foregone 


conclusion that all communistic 
and socialistic schemes of plan- 
ning are found to be unnecessary 
in that the average American bus- 
iness man is deeply imbued with 
the spirit of public interest and 
thus knows well the rules of fair 
play. And in my opinion the best 
kind of economic order that can 
be established in this country is 
to let the individual develop 
freely his ingenuity and to un- 
shackle him from all idealistic 
“social planning” schemes which, 
if allowed to run their course, 
obviously, as Dr. Haney says, will 
tend “to make the individual 
exist for the nation, rather than 
the nation for the individual.” 

The former idea has been the 
root .of all types of totalitarian- 
ism, be it Nazism, Communism, or 
Fascism. The evil consequences 
brought on the fate of mankind 
by these alien philosophies need 
not be pointed out here. 

Perhaps it is not too late for 
us in this country to learn the 
cardinal truth as so ably brought 
forth by Dr. Haney. May his 
splendid article serve as a turn- 
ing point in the political and eco- 
nomic thinking in the United 
States for the years to come. 


*See Richberg, Donald F., ‘‘Government 
and Business Tomorrow,”’ p. 156. 


ALLEN B. EDWARDS 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 
You have invited comment on 

an article by Professor Lewis H. 
Haney, printed in the “Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle” of 
Oct. 7, 1943, and currently being 
circulated in pamphlet form by 
the Economists National Commit- 
tee on Monetary Policy. I hereby 
offer such comment on _ the 
grounds that Mr. Haney distorts 
and obfuscates the objectives of 
the “crowd” under consideration 
and that many of the policies 
which he implies are part of the 
New Deal program are really 
War measures which have no per- 
manent place in New Deal phil- 
osophy. The writer is not a New 
Dealer but even were we to con- 
sider the New Deal as a middle of 
the road philosophy there would 
be a huge area remaining between 
such a position and that taken by 
Mr. Haney. 


Whenever change takes place in 
a social or economic system those 
who advocate a program to meet 
the conditions are inevitably re- 
ferred to as heretics, radicals, etc., 
by others who always assume that 
the status quo is the culmination 
of all past experience, and this 
status quo finally becomes sur- 
rounded by a rational body of 
doctrine, “laws,” etc., any depart- 
ure from which is contrary to the 
“naturalism” of this status quo. 


Accordingly, Mr. Haney believes 
that the depression of the Thirties 
was simply a particularly bad one 
but that the New Deal economists 
have reacted so.as to oppose capi- 
talism and the profits system. 
(Such generalizations about oppo- 
sition to capitalism are bound to 
have a considerable element of 


managed currency “fiat money” 
just as though bank notes and de- 
posits have not at certain times 
turned out to be “fiat” in the past. 
He is simply introducing the 
‘familiar scare psychology. And 
| does not the change in the status 
‘of the gold standard abroad call 
\for adjustments in the domestic 
| monetary system? 

Next, we are reminded of sur- 
pluses being distributed, farmers 
being paid not to produce, and 
consumers being given money “on 
the basis of their needs” rather 
than on their productivity or their 
earned ability to pay. At this 
juncture the traditional economist 
would invoke the law of supply 
and demand with respect to agri- 
culture. But the agricultural popu- 
lation is extremely immobile and 
the normal restriction of supply 
“in the long run” constitutes a 
much longer period than in most. 
industries. Accordingly, the farm- 
-ers look for subsidies of one kind 
or another in the face of their 
helplessness just as a business ex- 
periencing keen foreign competi- 
tion looks to the tariff, a more 
subtle ‘form of subsidy. From 
there Mr. Haney goes into the 
usual haranging about socialists 
getting into Government with 
about the same amount of inten- 
sity as one can find in the “United 
Mine Workers Journal” or the 
“CIO News” on other subjects. 
Thus we arrive at more specific 
charges. 

The New Deal is charged with 
promoting “National Thinking” 
with the idea of super-imposing 
collectivism. If we have inter- 
preted correctly, Mr. Haney is ap- 
parently thinking of the war 
measures used in price control 
and rationing. We would all agree 
that regimentation of consump- 
tion without regard to subjective 
valuations or marginal utilities 
has been practiced. But the alter- 
native would entail a free market 
to allow manifestation of these in- 
dividual differences, a practical 
impossibility during war time. Mr. 
Haney knows very well a free 
market is currently an impossi- 
bility and he is also aware of the 
statistical difficulties of even al- 
lowing for certain “‘average” de- 
mand situations. But a freer mar- 
ket would bring inflation of a 
magnitude which would make his 
grievances against the New Deal 
seem petty indeed. One thing is 
conclusive; the difficulties of OPA 
show clearly that in peace times 
the market should be left to deter- 
mine prices. 

Apparently Mr. Haney objects 
to most Government projects on 
the ground that they are worth- 
less, cannot be “eaten, worn, or 
lived in.” From this belief he goes 
on to discredit the whole theory 
of the creation of purchasing 
power. It should be noted that 
unless the actual workings of pub- 
lic spending are clearly under- 
stood, by a few misleading re- 
marks the whole concept. can be 
made to appear ludicrous. Having 
read some of Mr. Haney’s books, 
we are convinced he understands 


the principles involved but is 











Haney is so vigorously opposed. 

The. second observation is that 
expenditures on public works may 
stimulate production of other 
goods and services and thus in- 
crease the community’s real in- 
come exclusive of whatever so- 
cial utility the project has. We 
do not have to expound the theory 
(and thus be accused of being the- 
orists) to prove the point. 
income in the United States in- 
creased in 1941 exclusive of what- 
ever “value” we wish to put on 
the armaments constructed. 


for changes in price level. While 
we would admit that the figures 
resulting from such allowances 
would probably not accurately 
measure real income, there is a 
strong probability that a national 
income of $90,000,000,000 would 
constitute greater real income 
than one of $80,000,000,000 if such 
allowances have been made. 

It occurs to the writer that most 
of, the criticisms of Mr. Haney 
emanate from his abstract think- 
ing in “real” terms. In such a 
vacuum money becomes neutral, 
prices and wages are flexible, and 
labor is mobile. Granting all this, 
Robinson Crusoe economies make 
good analogies by which to ex- 
plain modern economies. The 
weaknesses of such analogies have 
been pointed out before. Prices, 
wages, and output levels are fre- 
quently 
immobile. 


Many of us are just as anxious 
to preserve capitalism as Mr. 
Haney. Hence, we would oppose 
the Wagner Act as now interpre- 
ted and administered, Social Se- 
curity as suggested in some quar- 
ters and certain prerogatives of 
the SEC. Corporate income taxes 
must be lowered, farm subsidies 
removed, and many other things 
altered or abolished, but the ap- 
proach used by Mr. Haney, we 
maintain, will contribute little. 
Most of his tirade is of a familiar 
name-calling variety, spiced with 
satire, and interspersed with 
standard economic terms to give 
it dignity. The approaches fol- 
lowed by the authors of the Na- 
tional City Bank News Letter, the 
Cleveland Trust Bulletin, and 
certain other publications will 
achieve much more while retain- 
ing a validity which Mr. Haney 
fails to achieve. 


ARTHUR W. CALHOUN 
Sterling, Kans. 

Doctor Haney’s “Economic Phi- 
losophy” article is smartly written 
and provides an_ impressively 
clever critique of New Deal eco- 
nomics. Very likely it is true that 
an. economic system cannot for 
long straddle between capitalism 
and communism. 

Nevertheless it seems to me 
that if Doctor Haney had been 
less anxious to be clever he could 
have caught a good many weak 
points in his own treatment and 
thereby strengthened his essay. 

Not being myself an economist 








Real | 


inflexible and labor is) 
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i disposition 





Doctor Haney seems to find the 
to identify oneself 
with “the group” an “escape,” 
which seems rather. strange in 
view of the disposition of business 
men to identify themselves with 


| groups, whether trusts, cartels, or 


combinations of specifically finan- 
cial interests instead of insisting 
on playing a lone hand. 

Or, to take the next point I 
have marked, it is exaggerating 
the achievement of Roll’s “History 
of Economic Thought” to make it 
“little better than an elaborate 
Marxian tract.” It is so long since 


The whole concept of national!I have read Haney’s “History of 
money income comes in for criti- | Economic Thought” that I am not 
cism as though allowances were| prepared to say that Roll repre- 
never made in such computations! sents that much of an advance 


over Haney. 


It seems to me, too, in view of 
the sorry experiences one has 
when he tries to find merchandise 
that would meet one’s “schedules 
of individual demand-prices” (and 
I am talking about the pre-war 
days, and the salesmen who told 


| us in so many words, “You might 


as well be content to wear what 
everybody else is wearing,’ or 
who shrugged their shoulders 
when one asked why he can no 
longer get soda crackers not be- 
sprinkled with salt) that one 
might as well admit that the so- 
called “individual demand” has 
become little more than a mass 
conformity to what the market 
chooses to offer us. Moreover 
this helplessness of the individual 
in quest of what he wanted was 
well established before the de- 
pression even. 


As for Marx’s “socially neces- 
sary labor time,’ I think most 
of us have supposed that meant 
a pretty definite thing—namely, 
that only such expenditure of 
labor as was necessary in order 
to meet demand according to 
standard methods. of production 
was valid—a_ conception that 
counters Doctor Haney’s assump- 
tion that the socialist “way of life” 
is not intended to “be productive 
in the sense of making things that 


|people want and are willing to 


pay for.” Of course, Marx was 
analyzing capitalism, but it is 
pretty clear that the concept men- 
tioned was a sort of norm, and 
that it would keep its devotees 
from the notion that Doctor Haney 
attributes to them. Of course, if 
“New Dealer” and “Marxian” are 
in fact synonymous, there is no 
telling what Marx might be sup- 
posed to mean! 


Again, the assumption of some 
recent “economists” that all in- 
come ought to get spent, certainly 
never meant “for consumers’ 
goods, whether perishable or dur- 
able.” It included what would 
have to be spent not merely to 
keep up but to enlarge and ex- 
tend the productive equipment. 


As for Henry Ford, his idea of 
a rising dynamic economy to be 
achieved by progressively raising 
wages and lowering prices prob- 
ably did more to-put into men’s 
heads many of the ideas belabored 
in this essay of Doctor Haney’s 


than did any- other one thing, ang 


there is no reason to think that 





phrase 





the traditional piecemeal process: 

Very likely the New: Deal is 
already well-past the point of de- 
cay, but what we are led to won- 
der is’ whether those capitalists 
that care to preserve capitalism 
will not be led to do with ‘appro- 
priate aplomb far more than the 
New Deal has ever tried to do 
in the way of. making sure that 
all income gets spent and that 
there is a proper ratio between 
the amount spent for consumers’ 
goods and the amount spent for 
equipment. They might even de- 
cide that to double or triple the 
volume of output by making sure 
that somebody had the money and 
the desire to buy what they make 
would pay better than to let 
things take their own course hap- 
hazard. It scarcely seems likely 
that men with business. brains 
will be willing to let production 
recede very much from its present 
war-time level, or to trust to 
chance that there will be con- 
sumer demand (with power to 
pay) for such a total. 


ALDEN A. POTTER 
Bethesda, Md. 


The seeds of financial disaster 
and political catastrophe lurk in 
the fallacy concealed in one: glib 
little phrase in Professor Haney’s 
article on “Economic Philosophy” 
in your issue of Oct. 7! That 
is as follows: “Thus in 
1933, ina great post-war depres- 
sion...” 

On what grounds does the good 
Doctor hold that it was not a 
great pre-war depression? In the 
matter of cause and effect; hasn’t 
he got the cart before the horse? 
Professor Haney’s unexpressed 
argument would seem to be purely 
a matter of chronology; yet such 
an argument works better the 
other way, for 1933 was only six 
years prior to the start of a far 
bigger and better war than that 
which it followed by 15 years! 


Moreover, 1933 saw the birth 
of the earth’s latest crop of New 
Deals, and these led on to the cut- 
throat competition of war; for all 
the earmarks of New. Dealing 
were present in Hitler’s program 
when he was elected as Germany’s 
“great. leader.” Faced with the 
failure of his New Deal he finally 
went into munitions and Jew- 
baiting as an escape mechanism 
and smoke screen. The conflict 
that. resulted furnished a very 
convenient escape and screen for 
our own politicians in a similar 
failure to make the pound of bu- 
reaucratic cure take the place of 
the ounce of financial prevention 
for economic disaster. 


It is, indeed, difficult to com- 
prehend how an informed writer 
like Professor Haney can discuss 
the current monetary program 
and virtually: ignore the Soplem 
of the inflationary gap and the 
urgent necessity for taxation to 
close that. gap now. We cannot 
amortize a war, for war is not 
self-liquidating like a private en- 
terprise. It cannot be had at a 
bargain ‘by ‘shopping around. in‘ 
the interest of economy. War. is 
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essentially squandering, not in- 
vesting; and to suggest that a war 
plant, at Willow Run or anywhere 
else, is a profitable investment 
discloses the basic fallacy of the 
Prefessor’s thinking—a _ fallacy 
which sabotages his own objec- 
tive of sound finance in a laissez 
faire economy. In war, whatever 
can be saved at one point must 
be spent at another to intensify 
destruction of every. resource to 
the end of victory. Such strain 
and reversal of peace-time eco- 
nomies can lose the peace while 
winning the war through the in- 
flation resulting from the use of 
credit in place of taxation to pay 
for the war as it goes on. As 
Albert Goss, Master of the Na- 
tional Grange, pointed out in his 
recent letter to the President on 
subsidies, credit financing is rap- 
idly creating an ultimately uncon- 
trollable inflationary gap in civil- 
ian purchasing power. We had 
better stop trying to put off the 
evil day of reckoning with that 
gap, by war bonds, price fixing, 
subsidies and rationing as our 
prime modus operandi in war 
finance. Innumerablie trials 
throughout financial history have 
proved the futility of such illusory 
procrastination. 


Incidentally, the corporate tax- 
in the; 


ation we are practicing 
name of the ability-to-pay doc- 
trine, with which it is wholly in- 
compatible, has been properly 
excoriated by the Honorable 
Emanuel Celler; and it is difficult 
to see why the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association should ap- 
pear before the Ways and Means 
Committee, allegedly in the inter- 
est of the white-collar worker 
whose savings are about to be 
swallowed up by inflation, with 
so unsound a case against high 
war taxes, when the Association 
had so sound a case to plead 
against corporation taxes and in 
the interest of free enterprise in 
manufacturing. Has the inflation 
bug taken over the N. M. A.? 


Doctor Haney would deserve 
unstinted support from conserva- 
tive thinkers for his interest in 
capitalism and a free market if 
his economic theory were the 
hard-boiled realism he alleges it 
to be. Plainly, however, his ex- 
posure of the idealistic wish- 
thinking of New Deal economists 
cannot. free him from the same 
charge of wishful idealism. His 
doctrine fails to comprehend the 
rigid and hard-boiled system of 
valuation by accounting which is 
inherent in capitalism. The human 
ledger is grounded, not on whim- 
sical demands “arising from varied 
and changing desires,” as the Pro- 
fessor avers. but on the physical 
necessities of “the individuals who 
are the people’’—necessities that 
are not at all varied and changing 
but are the same for everyone 
everywhere, yesterday, today, and 
forever, as long as human life re- 
mains a mortal process of nutri- 
tion and reproduction. Man may 
not live by figuring alone, but 
when he does figure he is figur- 
ing about his daily bread and the 
most efficient way to get the most 
of it, and not about “varied and 
changing desires.” 


It is wishful thinking in its most 
subtle and insidious form to hold 
that values can be subjectively 
and whimsically wished onto a. 
market without figuring out a 
precise balance in numerical ac- 
counting for maintenance cost and 
net income as the two essential 
elements that are the foundation 
of the structure of all tradable 
values in durable goods. True, 
such unsound, wishful markets: 
may, and too often do, exist; but 
they cannot persist—which is 
what makes it generally but by 
. mo means always true that the 
existing market knows and sets 
up true value relations. The fact 
is that the modern market in- 
-volves such a highly complex and 
intricately mechanized division of 
human labor and use of. property. 
values, as to make individual, 
profit-and-loss responsibility for 
the effective utility of every nat- 





Keep America American 


Governor Saltonstall Urges Revamping Of Country’s Tax System— 
Especially Needful To Enable Industry To Peace-time Produc- | 


tien—Declares Taxes Must Not Be Such A Drain On Earnings | 
As To Kill Incentive To Work And Get Ahead—This Applies | 


To The Biggest Corporations As Well As The Farmer With 
One Horse And Cow—Sees Constant Reaching Out By National 
Tax Collectors Imperiling Local Governments—Holds The Gov- 


ernment Is The Servant And Not The Master Of The People | 


“A clear-cut revamping of this country’s entire taxation sys- 
tem” was called for by Gov. Leverett Saltonstall, in addressing the 
26th State Conference of the Kiwanis International at the McAlpin 


Hotel in New York City earlier 


fundamental keynote sounded by 
country-wide campaign to “keep America American,” Governor Sal- 
said: ® 
“I take that | 


tonstall 


to mean an 
America 
which enjoys 
not only free- 
dom of speech 
and worship 
and from fear 
and want but 
also freedom 


for men to get | 
in life | 


ahead 
by hard work, 
initiative and 
courage. Our 
first job is 


winning the)! 


war, but its 
sacrifices will 
not be worth- 
while if they 
héeve not ensured the continued 
enjoyment of all the freedoms un- 
der which the average American 
can be confident that his Govern- 
ment is his servant, not his 
master.” 


Noting that “one of the most 
far-reaching problems when peace 


Gov. L. Saltonstall 


comes is the return of Govern- | 


ment-owned industry to private 
enterprise,’ the speaker asked: 
“How can industry buy back its 
plants from Government,” prepare 
a cushion for the future and be 
ready for the change to peace- 
time production of its taxes pre- 
vent itfrom accumulating sufficient 
reserves for these purposes.” “In 
no case,’ said Governor Salton- 
stall,” must taxes be permitted to 
drain a man’s earnings to the point 
where they rob him of incentive 
to work and get ahead.” Stress- 
ing the urgency of revising the 
country’s taxation system, the 
Governor pointed out the need for 
according States and municipali- 
ties “a. distinct and adequate 
source of revenue.” These local 
units, “a vital part of American 
life, cannot,” he declared, ‘“func- 
tion in the fields where they can 
serve best, if the Federal Govern- 
ment taxes the principal sources 
of revenue.” 


Emphasizing that freedom of 
opportunity and of enterprise are 
ideals deeply rooted in American 
character, Governor Saltonstall 
referred to the preservation of 
these freedoms as “vitally impor- 
tant in the years immediately 
ahead.” Governor Saltonstall’s re- 
marks in part follow: 


“In the present complex world 
we know that much Government 
regulation of business and indus- 
try and many phases of private 
life is necessary. In fact, the 
necessity is so clearly recognized 
that the chief question is not 
‘how much?’ but ‘how well?’ 
and ‘by whom?’ A great con- 
cern of the ordinary citizen to- 
day is that the Federal Govern- 
ment is taking over or proposing 
to keep after the war functions 
which the States or communities 
have clearly proved that they can 
perform better. 

“The relationship between Gov- 
ernment and industry is another 
cause of concern. One of the 
most far-reaching problems when 





ural resource and every durable 
device, from the safety pin to the 
steel mill, the only possible way 
of holding society to the straight 
and narrow path of objective val- 
uations that are figured out on a 
-hard-boiled basis and not just 
wishfully conceived through “va- 
ried and changing desires.” 


this month. In referring to the 
Kiwanis in the theme of the 





|ernment-owned industry to pri- 





| through the Federal purse. 


| begin tackling it now with the 


‘and adequate source of revenue. | 





peace comes is the return of Gov- 


vate enterprise. This must be ac- 
complished as quickly and with as 
little loss as possible. But how 
can industry buy back its plants 
from the Government; how .can 
it prepare a cushion for the future 
and be ready for the change to 
peace-time production if its taxes 
prevent it from accumulating suf- 
ficient reserves for these purposes, 
including deferred maintenance, 
alteration and depreciation from 
hard war service. Otherwise it 
will never be able to rebuild to 
peace-time service and provide 
jobs. In no case must taxes be 
permitted to drain a man’s earn- 
ings to the point where they rob 
him of his incentive to work and 
get ahead. This applies to the 
biggest corporation or the farmer 
with one horse and a single plow. 

“The average citizen feels his 
local community can far better 
administer to his needs than a 
paternalistic Federal Government. 
How much the Federal Govern- 
ment should enter the local pic- 
ture, even with subsidies, de- 
pends upon this tax problem: the 
current need for revenue and the 
methods applied to raising it. The 
States want to return to their 
rightful place as partners in our 


Shaw Says Foreign Policy Is Pronouncement Of 
Government And Citizens 
Post-War Tasks Facing Foreign Service 


In an address before the 
National Foreign Trade Council 


| Shaw, Assistant Secretary of State, 


recent annual 


convention of the 
in New York City, G. Howland 
declared that “Our foreign 


policy, like our domestic policy, is not the pronouncement or the 
plan of any small and esoteric group in the Department of State or 
anywhere else, but is the result of the day by day interaction of 


Government in both its legisla-@ 


tive and executive branches and 
of the citizens who control that 
Government and to whom it be- 
longs.” 

Mr. Shaw described the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 as “one of the soundest and 
most significant developments in 
establishing a working procedure 
for the democratic formulation 
and implementation of foreign 
policy.” 

“Not only is the trade-agree- 
ments policy itself grounded in 
the bedrock of democratic pro- 
cesses whereby every individual 
and every interest is given a voice 
in the matter through the duly 
constituted representatives of the 
people in the Congress, but the 
Act, and the administrative proce- 
dures which have been established 
provide for the full and contin- 
uous operation of these demo- 
cratic processes in carrying out 
prescribed legislative policy,” Mr. 
Shaw said. 

Mr. Shaw, explaining the activ- 
ities of the State Department in 
foreign relations, declared that 
“post-war problems, political, eco- 
nomic, territorial and legal, have 
been classified, material has been | 
assembled concerning them and, | 
what is more important, those 
problems have been analyzed by 
136 specialists in the department’s 
employ and thoroughly discussed 
on a non-partisan basis with many 
members of Congress and with 
many persons representative of 











governmental picture and not to 
be completely subservient to the 
dictates of Federal authority 
The 
progress of our country after the 
war will largely depend on the 
sclution of this problem. Let us 


same all-out energy that we are 
exerting in our march to victory. 

“There must be a clear-cut re- 
Vamping of this country’s entire 


taxation system so that States and 


| said. 





municipalities will have a distinct 


These local units, which are a 


vital part of American life, can- | between peoples must be strength- 


not function in the fields where | 
they can serve best if the Federal 
Government taps the principal 
sources of revenue. 

“Constant reaching out by na- 
tional tax collectors is making it 
increasingly difficult for the State 
and local governments to collect 
enough taxes to carry on. In fact, 
if this trend persists, how can 
they continue to serve as they 
should serve? Right now we have 
the odd situation where the fi- 
nances of States, cities and towns 
are the soundest since the turn of 
the century, while the Federal 
Government goes deeper and 
deeper into debt. But the end of 
the war will change the picture 
and we must be on guard. When 
the pinch comes, should the States 
cut down their own services, de- 
mand more of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, abandon still more rights 
and duties, while Federal finances 
go further out of balance? Or 
should the States shoulder more 
burdens which they are able 
physically and financially to per- 
form, while thereby helping the 
Federal Government to regain its 
financial balance. I think we all 
agree that the latter is the course 

which we must try to follow.” 


the constituent elements of Amer- 
ican public opinion: labor, indus- 
try, and agriculture.” f 
“The technique of international 
relations is no static affair,’ he 
“There was a time when in- 
ternational relations were con- 
ducted between sovereigns and 
their personal representatives— 
ambassadors. That conception was 
long ago broadened to include re- 
lations between Governments, and 
now in our day is being still fur- 
ther broadened so that interna- 
tional relations are coming to be 
thought of more and more as re- 
lations between peoples. Relations 


ened and those relations must be! 
based on mutual knowledge, mu- 
tual understanding and mutual re- 
spect.” 

Mr. Shaw went into detail ex- 
plaining the functions of the many 
various divisions of the State De- 
partment and the development of 
the Foreign Service personnel. 

“It is certain,” he concluded, 
“that the tasks which the Foreign 
Service will face at the close of 
the war will involve collaboration 
with other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment dealing with such spe- 
cialized problems as relief in va- 
rious forms, the rehabilitation of 
industries, the rebuilding of 
bombed areas, and the restoration 
of normal trade and economic re- 
construction generally. We shall 
find, therefore, that in addition to 
the trained Foreign Service offi- 
cers which we now have—men 
with a general background of gov- 
ernment, political science, admin- 
istration, international relations, 
languages, etc.—we shall have an 
immediate need for specialized 
personnel—men to serve as at- 
taches with technical training in 
agriculture, commercial, industrial 
and financial matters, mining, 
transportation, and at least for a 
time, in the field of social security 
and related matters. 

“Of course, the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service are 
not: perfect organizations. There 
is nothing perfect in a democracy 














except the democratic ideal and 
occasionally the quality of some 


of the efforts which are made to 
achieve that ideal. I want to leave 


'with you, however, the picture of 


a group of officials, alert to their 
responsibilities to the public and 
keenly aware that we live in an 
age of rapid change. We shall do 
our part to the very best of our | 
ability. We hope and we believe 
that you will do yours, so that 
together we may fashion a foreign 
policy worthy of our democracy.” 


President Meets With 
New Business Group 


President Roosevelt conferred 
on Oct. 27 with a new business 
advisory group he has established, 
designed to improve the partici- 
pation of business and industry 
in the national effort. 

The business group, which will 
meet periodically with the Presi- 
dent, is said to have discussed 
problems of war mobilization and 
those incident to demobilization 
at their first informal meeting 
with Mr. Roosevelt. Setting up 
of this business council is re- 
ported to correspond with the 
similar agricultural and labor 
groups which meet with the 
President from time to time. 


The members of the business 
group are: 

F. C. Crawford, President of 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, New York; K. T. Nor- 
ris, President of the Norris 
Stamping Co., Los Angeles; Eric 
Johnston, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States; Benjamin F. Fairless, 
President of the United States 
Steel Corp.; Richard R. Deupree, 
President of Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati; George H. Mead, 
President of the Mead Corp., Day- 
ton, Ohio; David Sarnoff, Presi- 
dent of the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York, and Cason Callo- 
way, cotton textile manufacturer, 
Hamilton, Ga. 


Presidential Secretary Stephen 
T. Early said that Mr. Roosevelt 
had sent out telegrams on Oct. 22 
inviting these men to the White 
House with the idea of improving 
the participation of business and 
industry in the.national interest. 


Joseph Resigns As 
OPA Head In N. Y. 


Sylvan L. Joseph; Regional 
Administrator of the office of 
Price Administration for the New 
York area, announced his resig- 
nation on Oct. 21, for personal 
reasons. As regional administra- 
tor, Mr. Joseph established all 
OPA offices and administered the 
various OPA programs in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


In a statement Mr. Joseph ex- . 
plained: 


“In the many months I have 
been with the OPA I have per- 
mitted many personal matters to 
go undone. Now with the ration- 
ing, pricing and rent control pro- 
grams well launched, I feel that 
I can step aside. I have had this 
step under consideration for some 
time, and at last was compelled 
to decide it was unavoidable.” 

Mr. Joseph became associated 
with the OPA on April 1, 1941, 
as a special adviser to Leon Hen- 
derson, former OPA administra- 
tor, in Washington. Previous to 
establishing the regional office in 
New York on Dec. 8, 1941, he 
assisted in organizing the Chicago 
regional office. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” — Approach To Problems of Peac 
- Should Rest Upon Reason, Not 


By S. F. PORTER 


The dealers are slowly getting cleaned out. ... . They’ve had 
some difficulty in reselling their positions—they were allotted 
$894,000,000 of the Treasury bonds in the third war loan drive—and | 
they’re unquestionably disappointed in the premiums received. . - =| 
But they are getting out. . . . Report is a good percentage of the | 
$92,000,000 of 242% bonds allotted them has been passed along... .| 
Comfortable amounts of the $480,000,000 of 2s they took down also | 
on their way to “permanent” portfolios... . And the certificate al- | 
lotment of $322,000,000 never has been any trouble. ... Incidentally | 
odds are not a single dealer has come anywhere near a loss on this | 
deal because even if the premium to date hasn’t been up to expecta- | 
tions, the carry on the 2s and 2%s has made up for a lot. 

The importance of this shift in holdings needs no elaboration, | 
of course. .. . What it means is that the pressure is slipping off. 
_.. Some of the “free riding” class undoubtedly have been dis- 
couraged and have been pushed out of the market... . Some 
of the in-and-out trading category beyond question have com- 
pleted their operations and are back on the sidelines. ... 

The technical position of the market, in short, is better than 
it has been in several weeks. ... And although this observer ad- 
mits without hesitation that the extent of the recent reaction was 
not accurately forecast, there’s no denying that the shake-out has 
given the market a better atmosphere, and a clearer outlook... . 


There’s a fair demand for the 2%%s around now, incidentally... . 
Report a few days ago was that a million-share order was in the 
Street and it was filled on the way up.... 

Insurance company re-selling and realigning of positions also is 
straightened out for the most part.... 

The 2s may get their play in the near future, therefore. ... As 
for ultimate prices on both issues, this analyst still thinks in terms of 
the %-point premium level at first and then higher than that as the 
trading season rolls along... . 


' MAJOR SWITCHING 


Talking about important switches without first analyzing the 
taxable position of an institution is futile and even dangerous. . 
The prime thing to know is whether or not an investor must consider 
taxes when buying or selling Governments... . The next step is to 
decide whether long-term exempts are best or intermediate taxables. 
It’s really as simple as that once the information on taxes is estab- 
lished... . 


If you’re in the category of institutional managers not interested 
in exemption—and happy position that is!—your wise move well may 
be to get into various issues of the 2 per cent bonds. .. . The cheap 
ones. ... Selling close to the “support” level of par... . The bonds 
in which the trading interest is widest.... 


For instance, the new 2s of 1953/51... . Or the two loans due in 
1952/50... . Or the 1955/51 issue. ... 

You might even consider going out of the older 2% bonds and 
into the new ones, especially if yours is a moderate-sized institution 
and you do not need the diversification of one of the giants... . 

If you’re in the Classification of institutional portfolio directors 





interested in ‘exemption—and that covers most of the nation’s in- 
vestors—then, your wise move is out of the expensive, short-term 
exempts and into the longer-term, cheaper exempts... . Protection 
in the long-terms is greater than in the shorts. . .. You need not be 
bothered with the problem of rolling-over your maturities. ... You 
have a longer period into which to fit your amortization policy. ... 
You get higher yields, of course. . .. You’re helped by the popularity 
of the last four issues of partially tax-exempts. ... 


There have been more rumors around Wall Street recently 
about action changing the position of the exempts and lessening 
the value of these to tax-loaded banks and other investors... . 

Again, this observer says poppycock. . . . Unless the rumors 
themselves compel Congress to take action on a situation it would 
rather ignore and unless the publicity given these stories brings 
about exactly the thing feared most by tax-exempt security hold- 
ers, you may ignore them as the idle talk of the people unfamiliar 
with the Washington scene today... . 


Frankly, the Treasury would prefer to hear no more about tax- 
exempts and would like to go along happily retiring the issues as 
call and maturity dates come along and substituting taxables... . 


: Frankly, most our our Congressmen are ignorant of the general 
situation and wouldn’t know anything about it were it not for the 
idle talk referred to above... . 

And frankly, you’d be in a more sensible frame of mind if you’d 
overlook that sort of talk and concentrate instead just on the point 
of taxables vs. tax-exempts in relation to your own needs.... 


NICKNAMES 


: In reference to the recent comments here on the difficulty of 
finding nicknames for the huge loans now on the market, here are 
the ones finally decided upon for the several issues of 24s sold since 
the war broke out. ... 

The first 24% loan—due in 1967/62—is called the “taps,” be- 
cause of the fact that the method under which they were sold origi- 
nally was called the “tap system” of financing. . . . 

The second 242% loan—due in 1968/63—is called “the Victories 
One”.... Obviously, in reference to the idea of a victory financing. ... 
: The third—due in June, 1969/64—jis called the “Victories 
wo.” ... 
And this last one—due in December, 1969/64—is called the “Vic- 
tories Three.” ... 

It’s not so easy with the 2s, for there are so many of this ma- 
turity. ... But the best way to identify what 2% loan you're refer- 
ring to is to use the full maturity schedule... . 


INSIDE THE MARKET 


Latest reports on the fourth war loan place it in January, with 
the total running between $10,000,000,000 and $12,000,000,000. . . . 
Subject to change, naturally, but the smaller figure looks right, for 
Secretary Morgenthau could meet his various cash expenditures 


through the balance of this fiscal year with two $10 billion fi- 
nancings. ... 


Commercial banks would excluded. .. . Absolutely. ... 
And there’s even talk about holding the loan to individuals and 


Emotions: Charles R.' Carroll 
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istic of these decades, and enor- 
mously accelerated during the 


| war, we have more‘than ever need | 
|for the protection of 


industrial 


property, that is patents, 


tion of Industrial Property, to 
which this country became a sig- 
natory, and has continued to be 
one since its adoption in 1883. 
Thus it is probably the longest- 
lived multilateral convention in 
force today, and I think that is 
due to its essential virtue of com- 
plete reciprocity. It is the view 
of most authorities that it must 
be regarded, from the fact that it 
has survived the wars of sixty- 
three years, as not abrogated by 
war. Its signatories and adherents 


portance in industry. Our own 
country should not be less punc- 
tilious in its regard to the obliga- 
tions assumed in this treaty, than 
it expects other nations to be. 
Our conduct, and the public ex- 
pressions of intention with respect 
to enemy-owned patents, do not 
meet this test. In the one sphere 
in which international confidence 
and collaboration have been real- 
ized, this nation should not play 
saboteur. 

“I cannot accept the view that 
has gained currency lately that by 
prolonging the war, and declining 
to make the formal peace, we can 
somehow take advantage of the 
rights we presently exercise as 
belligerents, weaving these sup- 
posed advantages into the activi- 
tiés of our war agencies abroad, 
and the war cohtrols imposed here, 
so as to create some pattern of 
international economy which is 
unilateral in the sense that it 
stems only from our will and that 
of our military allies. In the first 
place, I believe both of our prin- 
cipal allies will prove rather dif- 
ficult to convince of the advan- 
tage of such a plan. The rights of 
belligerents, as generally defined, 
are inevitably related to the con- 
duct of hostilities, and have little 
or no relation to the commercial 
life of peoples not involved in 
warlike operations. Even _ the 
rights of a military force in oc- 
cupied enemy territory are not ex- 
tensive in theory, and certainly 
not too reliable in practice. As a 
famous French marshal once said, 
somewhat inelegantly, ‘one can do 
anything with bayonets but sit on 
them.’ 

“In any event, a state of war, 
in the view of most authorities, 
does not continue indefinitely. It 
terminates by one of three events, 
the termination of hostilities, out- 
right conquest, or the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace. An armistice 
settles nothing in most cases; it 
must be followed by a peace treaty 
or a resumption of hostilities, or 
submission to conquest. Only in 
the case of conquest, usually at- 
tended by a declaration of annex- 


i 
of industrial techniques through- | 
out the world, which is character- 


trade- | 
| marks, copyrights and the like. 

“Fortunately, this is now on the | 
firm ground of the Convention of | 
| the Union of Paris for the Protec- 


| not political 


: : > | emotions 
include all the nations of real im- 








ation by the victor, is the sover- 
eignty of the defeated nation ex- 
tinguished. If sovereignty is re- 
tained after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, we should not be misled 
by the phrase ‘unconditional sur- 
render, which is of military and 
import. It simply 
means that no concessions have 
been made to induce the laying 
down of arms by the defeated 
party. 

“‘Moreover, all but a few of the 
nations whose interests we are 
considering have not been our 
enemies in this war, therefore any 
premise of action based upon mil- 
itary power or belligerent rights 
is wholly meaningless as to them. 
North Africa is a case in point. 


“I am urging that in our ap- 
proach to the problems of peace, 
we call upon our reason, and be 
guided less by our emotions. The 
which are constantly 
stimulated in this supreme war 
effort will pass when the clash of 
arms dies down. The extraor- 
dinary controls and the farflung 
activities of government will lose 
their prime motive, and no con- 
vincing motive will be impro- 
vised. Private enterprise will re- 
appear. I believe too that nations 
will come to full realization of 
the necessity of respecting the 
sovereignty of other nations, and 
that the needed adjustments will 
be made by open covenants openly 
arrived at. 


“Liberty for the _ individual, 
under the domestic law, and in- 
dependence for the state, under 
international law, will again pre- 
vail—and as the echoes of clash- 
ing arms die down, we may hear 
again the voice of the law,: the 
voice of reason and justice ruling 
the conduct of men and of nations 
—most of all, may we ourselves 
and our nation hear and heed it.” 


Payment On Rio Grande 7s 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
New York, as special agent, is 
notifying holders of State of Rio 
Grande do Sul (United States of 
Brazil) 40 year 7% sinking fund 
gold bonds, external loan of 1926, 
that funds have been deposited 
with it sufficient to make a pay- 
ment, in lawful currency of the 
United States of America, of 
17.50% of the face amount. of the 
coupons due Nov. 1, 1941 amount- 
ing to $6.12% for each $35 cou- 
pon and $3.06% for each $17.50 
coupon. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Presidential Decree of the 
United States of Brazil, such pay- 
ment, if accepted by the holders 
of the bonds and coupons, must 
be accepted in full payment of 
such coupons and of the claims 
for interest represented thereby. 

No present provision, the notice 
states, has been made for the 
coupons due Nov. 1, 1931 to Nov. 
1, 1933 inclusive, but they should 
be retained for future adjustment. 





Fifth loan—and there’ll be 


a fifth, according to all present 


calculations—would come in April or May, following the income 


tax payment.... 


Money position of banks still is tight and there’s no questioning 


| gan 
| Bankers Association 
lat 
‘elected 





non-it nce company corporations. ... That’s unlikely but you 
can bet on the exclusion of commercial banks. . 


the difficult outlook for the money market... .Way dealers are gos- 
siping now, definite action on part of Federal Reserve System may be 
necessary to ease money market to level where large-scale bank buy- 
ing again will be possible. . . . Reduction in reserve requirements 
hoped for fervently by dealers (particularly those with plenty of 2s 
and 2s in their portfolios) but.odds are against this right now, as 
Treasury doesn’t need a booming bond market at this time... . 
Accelerated purchases of discount bills by Reserve would accomplish 
a bit, but not solve the problem entirely, by any means... . Federal 
Reserve Banks already own billions of bills, are limited in their pur- 
chases by statistical total of bills outstanding and by logic of their 
repurchases, ... ; 

Dealers still virtually unanimous on prediction for higher Gov- 
ernment bond prices in coming months. ... Lack of bank offerings 
a dominant factor in their forecasts... . 





e Michigan IBA Group 
Elects MacArthur Head 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Michi- 
the Investnfent 
of America 
recent annual meeting 
Reginald MacArthur 
Chairman of the Group for the 
coming year. MacArthur, partner 
of Miller, Kenower & Co., is a 
graduate of Boston University, 
College of Business Administra- 
tion where he specialized in In- 
vestments and Finance, and of the 
Detroit College of Law. He began 
his business career in 1927 with 
the Bond Department of the 
Guardian Detroit Company and 
later was for ten years a sales 
representative of Grouse & Co. 
He is a member of the Bond Club 
of Detroit, the Securities Traders 
Association of Detroit & Michi- 
gan, Inc., and the Savoyard Club. 
MacArthur has for many years 
been active in the Michigan Group 
having served as a Director and 
as Secretary-Treasurer for the 
past year. 

The others elected to serve 
with MacArthur are George C. 
Dillman, Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Ine., Vice-Chairman; and Harrison 
E. Thurston, Watling, Lerchen & 
Co., Secretary-Treasurer. These 
officers and Alonzo C. Allen, 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Fred A. Barg- 
mann, Braun, Bosworth & Co.; 
Merle Bowyer, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis; Douglas H. 
Campbell, First of Michigan Cor- 
poration; Harold R. Chapel, 
Grouse, Bennett, Smith & Co.; 
William Moore, McDonald, Moore 
& Co.; Charles A. Parcells & Co., 
ex-officio; and Philip K. Watson, 
Campbell, McCarty & Co., Ine., 
Governor of the Michigan Group, 
constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee appointments 
announced by MacArthur are: 
Municipal Securities, Douglas. H. 
Campbell, Chairman; William M, 
Adams, Braun, Bosworth & Co.; 
Harold W. Rademaker, Detroit 
Trust Company; Jones B. Shan- 
non, Miller, Kenower & Co.; and 
Harrison E. Thurston. Business 
Conduct, Ralph Fordon, Watkins 
& Fordon, Inc., Chairman; Harold 
R. Chapel; and Bertrand Leppel, 
Charles A. Parcells & Co. Educa- 
tion, Merle Bowyer, Chairman; 
Ralph A. Crookston, Hornblower 
& Weeks; and Ray H. Murray, Na- 
tionel Bank of Detroit. Legisla- 
tive, William Moore, Chairman; 
William S. Gilbreath, Jr., First of 
Michigan Corporation; and Harry 
W. Kerr, Crouse, Bennett, Smith 
& Co. Membership, Fred A. Barg- 
mann, Chairman; R. W. Miottel, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
and Philip K. Watson. Meetings 
and Entertainment, George C. 
Dillman, Chairman; Cyrus H. 
King, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; and Howard P. Par- 
shall, Commonwealth Bank. Pub- 
licity, Alonzo C. Allen, Chairman; 
Ray W. Davis, E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Inc.; and Wayne Spade, 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 

The group meeting was ad- 
dressed by Wm. H. McCaughey, 
Public Relations Director of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction who spoke on “Today 
Shapes Tomorrow”; Richard T. 
Purdy, former Chairman of the 
Group now associated with the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction; Charles A. Parcells, re- 
tiring Chairman; and Philip K. 
Watson. Seventy-five members of 
the Investment Fraternity attend- 
ed including two former. Gover- 
nors of the National Association, 
Charles B. Crouse of Crouse, Ben- 
nett, Smith & Co. and Henry Hart 
of First of Michigan. Corporation. 
The National convention will be 
held in New York City Nov. 2 
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Can The Small Dealers In Securi- 
ties Be Forced Out Of Business In 
Defiance Of The Will Of Congress? 


(Continued from first page) 


they should have been ex- 
cluded from the survey which 


the Association made to de-' 


termine the mark-up practice 
of its members. 

Dealers voiced indignation, 
too, at the slick, autocratic 
manner in which the decree 
was “put across,” as they put 


it, by the executive personnel] | 


of the Association. They make | 
a point of the fact that when 
all of the Governors of the 
Association were assembled 
in Cape Cod recently, their 
opinion on this 5% profit lim- 
itation proposal was deliber- 
ately not sought even though 
the old bid and asked dis- 
closure rule which was close- 
ly related to the subject was 


brought up. Shortly after this, 


meeting was held the execu- 
tive personnel sent a copy of 
the letter it proposed sending 
to member firms advising 
them of the profit limitation 
decree to every Governor of 
the Association with the word 
“confidential” stamped all 
over it. The object of the 
“confidential” part of course 
being to muzzle the Gover- 
nors and prevent them from 
discussing the proposal with 
others in the industry which 
they were obviously afraid 
would reveal opposition to 
their plan thereby putting a 
crimp in the whole scheme 
before they could contact 
each Governor and get them 
to OK the proposal. 

The executive personnel, of 
course, saw to it that the let- 
ter was phrased in such a way 
as to create the impression 
that the whole proposal was 
innocuous and that the Gov- 
ernors were simply being 
asked to put their stamp of 
approval] on what constituted 
the established practice of 
virtually every firm in the 
business. Boy, the wool sure 
was pulled over their eyes 
and they fell for it hook, line 
and sinker. The result. was 
that the letter went out tojall 
members a few days later ‘ad- 
vising them of the bad news. 

As the “Chronicle”’ pointed 
out last week, the Maloney 
Act, under which the NASD 
came into being, states that 
an association shall not be 
registered unless it appears to 
the Commission that 

(5) The rules of the as- 
sociation assure a fair rep- 
resentation of its members 
in the adoption of any rule 
of the association or amend- 
ment thereto, the selection 
of its officers and directors 
and in all other phases of 
the administration of its 
affairs.” 


_ Does this not make it clear 
that it was the intent of Con- 
gress that a Maloney associa- 
tion be conducted in a demo-| 
eratic manner which _pre- 
cludes the issuance of a profit 


limitation decree sounding 
the death knell of the small 
dealers in the towns and ham- 
‘lets of the country? Certainly 
neither the Association’s offi- 
cials nor the SEC are pre- 
pared to argue that Congress- 
men are so moronic as to 
swallow the contention that 
the above paragraph in the 
Maloney Act simply meant 
‘that the association had to 
_adopt a rule of fair practice, 
‘as it did initially, stating that 
all members ‘shall observe 
|high standards of commercial 
‘honor and just and equitable 
‘principles of trade” and that 
thereafter Wallace Fulton or 
‘the Board of Governors or 
‘anyone else could say well 
‘that’s all there is to it boys, 
hereafter we'll interpret that 
rule as we damn please and 
dictate to you in any manner 
we see fit with the exception 
of telling you how to vote. 

Under the circumstances, it 
iis clearly the duty of the 
Board of Governors of the As- 
sociation to meet forthwith 
and rescind the 5% profit 
limitation decree and _ the 
duty of the SEC to see that 
this is done. The “Chronicle” 
believes, too, the Board of 
Governors should take steps 
to lift the veil of secrecy 
from the affairs of.the As- 
sociation so that its officials 
may forever in the future 
freely discuss what is going 
on with those in the industry 
|and the press. 


The ‘Chronicle’ holds, too, 
that the phraseology of the 
Maloney Act does not make 
it mandatory for the Associa- 
tion to adopt a profit limita- 
tion rule, does not believe it 
‘in the interest of the public 
or the industry that it do so, 
and utterly opposes the at- 
tempt of Fulton or anyone 
else to issue a decree that 
shall determine whether the 
small dealers throughout the 
country shall be permitted to 
live and breathe, or die, with- 
out their having any voice in 
the matter. 


Since the above was writ- 
ten press reports have it that 
the SEC is expected to act to 
prevent dealers belonging to 
the NASD from evading the 
decree by promulgating some 
sort of a similar order apply- 
ing to the whole industry. 
The Commission for sometime 
has been trying to stretch the 
Securities Exchange Act in 
some manner, shape,.or form 
to make this possible.:i They 
first proposed a so+ealled bid 
and asked disclosure rule that 
in effect would make a dealer 
tell his customer what profit 
he would make on the pur- 
chase or sale of a security and 
more recently black-jacked a 
few firms into doing business, 
at least partially, on an 
‘agency basis. Both are in- 











| 


| small dealers out of business. 








genious devices to circumvent | 
the will of Congress and limit! 
the profits of dealers and) 
thereby force thousands of| 


The whole thesis behind 
these efforts to curb the 
profits of investment firms is 
a deadly menace to free en- 
terprise and the NASD and 
SEC are certainly prejudicing 
the war effort on the home 
front when they attempt to 
make a guinea pig of the se- 
curities business at this time. 

The “Chronicle” invites 
comments on the attempt of 
both the NASD and the SEC, 
directly or indirectly, to limit 
the profits of dealers in se- 
curities. The names of those 
submitting comments will be 
omitted where requested. 
Communications should be 
addressed to Editor, Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, 
25 Spruce Street, New York. 


Gallup Poll Shows 
Public In Favor Of 
Naticnal Sales Tax 


Results of a survey by George 
Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, made 
public in Princeton, N. J., on Nov. 
2, discloses that the public favors 
& national sales tax instead of 
increased income tax rates, ac- 
cording to the ““New York Times” 
of Nov. 3, which also had the 
following to say regarding the 
survey: 

This fact is brought to light in 
a nation-wide study of public 
opinion in which field reporters 
put this question: 

“If the Government decides to 
raise taxes, which would you pre- 
fer—that, the extra amount be 
raised by a national sales tax on 
«everything people buy, or that the 
extra amount be raised by increas- 
ing everybody’s income taxes?” 

The vote: 

Prefer national sales tax__._.53% 
Prefer increasing income tax_34 
No opinion 

When the question in the pres- 
ent survey is limited to those who 
pay income taxes, the vote in 
favor of the national sales tax is 
higher than that of the entire vot- 
ing population. This is shown as 
follows by vote of income tax- 
payers: 

Prefer national sales tax____57% 
Prefer increasing income tax_31 
No opinion 

The majority of persons in all 

occupations, with the exception of 


the unskilled labor group, favor 
the sales tax. Even among the 
laboring group more persons pre- 
fer the sales tax than prefer the 
increased income tax. 


Guests Of N. Y. Exchange 


John P. Rogers, Vice-President 
of Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corp., and Edwin M. Martin, Sec- 
retary and General Counsel of 
the company, were guests of Emil 
Schram, President of the New) 
York Stock Exchange, on Oct. 29 
on the occasion of the admission 
of the company’s stock to trading. 
They were accompanied by Lloyd 
S. Gilmour, a Director of the 
company as well as a partner of 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., Henry L. 
Bogert, also a partner of that firm, 
and John Rutherford, specialist in 
the company’s stock. After visit- 
ing the floor to witness the open- 
ing transactions in the stock, the 





party visited various departments 


| of the Exchange and were enter- 


tained at luncheon. 
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Prospectuses upon request 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
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Investment Trusts 


Here is an example of the kind of investment thinking repre- 
sentative of alert investment company managements these days: 

“Even the ‘steel bears’ are now beginning to say that they think 
the post-war outlook for the steel industry is all right, but that it 
is a question of ‘timing’ as to when steel stocks should be purchased. 
Your experience and mine along this line has usually been that the 





usual investor’s ‘timing’ 
place after the stocks have had a 
pretty good advance — after the 
market ‘shows’ that a_ bullish 
opinion is justified. 

“You cannot get away from this 
fact: YOU GET ABOUT TWICE 
AS MUCH FOR YOUR INVEST- 
MENT DOLLAR TODAY IN 
STEEL STOCKS AS YOU COULD 
GET ON AVERAGE DURING | 


THE PRE-WAK YEARS 1936-39, 
INCLUSIVE. 

“In the pre-war years, 1936-39, 
inclusive, a representative group | 
of steel companies earned an 
average of $2.33 per share. Tak- 
ing the average price of these 
stocks during those years (and 
these are good years to take be- 
cause they represent a pretty good 
cross-section of an average peace- 
time period), and bearing in mind 
that the average price is neither 
the high nor the low, but the aver- 
age, the stocks had an average 
peace-time value of $42.50 per 





share. In other words, the aver- 


takes® 








| “UNDERVALUED 
GROUPS” 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
for a copy of this booklet— 


ri or write to 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, Incorroratep 


63 WALL STREET—NEW YORK 








N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the followimg 
weekly firm changes: 

The transfer of the Exchange 
membership of Anton W. Herbek 
to Myron A. Hofer will be con- 
sidered today. Mr. Hofer, it is 
is understood, will act as an indi- 


age peace-time earnings of steel | vidual floor broker. 


companies were valued on average 
18.2 times by the market itself. 

“Today, for an average price of 
40, you get average earnings of 
$4.47. 

“In other words, you can buy 
STEEL STOCKS today for only 
9.0 times earnings, or at half the 
price of normal peace-time cost! 

“IT never found anything more 
fundamental yet in the security 
business than the pure question 
of how much earning power do 
you get per dollar of cost. In the 
case of STEEL STOCKS, the an- 
swer is: 

“YOU GET TWICE AS MUCH 
AS YOU GOT ON AVERAGE IN 
THE YEARS 1936-1939, INCLU- | 
SIVE.” 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. | _ 


The following distributions have been 
declared on the Special Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable November 25, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record as of the close of busi- 
ness November 5. 


Agricultural Industry Series-_- a 
Alcohol & Dist. Industry Series____-- 
Automobile Industry Series---- ~~~ 
Aviation Industry Series... .__- 
Bank Stock Garits.....—.--2-ce-..-+- 
Building Supply Industry Series__--- 
Business Equip. Industry Series 
Chemical Industry Series 

Electrical Equip. Industry Series____ 
Food Industrv Series 

Government Bonds Series 

Insurance Stock Series_____~- it’ 
Machinery Industry Series__..._.--- 
Merchandising Series 

Metals Series . 
Oi] Industry Series_-_._-_-_-------- e 
Public Utility Industry Series__ 
Railroad Series ____----~_- i RE 
Railroad Equip. Industry Series_--_- 3 
Steel Industry Series 

Tobacco Industry Series 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY - 


Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of John Parkinson, Jr., to 
Constantine Hutchins will be con- 
sidered today. Both are part- 
ners in Hutchins & Parkinson. 

Gouverneur Morris Carnochan, 
partner in Butler, Herrick & Mar- 
shall, New York, died on Oct. ¥2. 
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Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES 
B-1, 2, 3 and 41N BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 2 IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


SERIES 
S-1, 2, 3,4 IN COMMON STOCKS 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 
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QUEENS BOROUGH 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
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Public Utility Securities 


Consolidated Natural Gas Company 


A new fashion in Big Board trading is the “when distributed 
stock, similar to the familiar “when issued” method of trading. The 
new phrase was probably first used in connection with Philadelphia 
Electric and Public Service of New Jersey, recently distributed by 
United Gas Improvement to its stockholders. Consoiidated Natural 
Gas is being currently introduced to the Stock Exchange on the 
same basis (it has recently been over-the-counter “when issued”’). 

The new stock is being distributed by Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey to its own stockholders of record November 15th. 
Distribution will be made on or about December 15th, according to 
present plans, and assuming there is no last minute hitch with SEC 
approval. Instead of giving scrip for fractional shares, cash will be 
distributed, based on the average market price on the Exchange 
November 15th. Distribution will be made in the ratio of one share 
of Consolidated for each ten shares of Standard. 

Trading in the new stock represents the consummation of SEC 
proceedings under way for nearly two years. Standard Oil controls 
certain natural gas companies, some of which distribute gas at retail, 
thus becoming public utilities: Accordingly, Standard Oil was classed 
as a “utility holding company.” Wishing to relieve itself of this 
status, the company decided to form a sub-holding company which 
would take over Standard’s entire stock holdings of five gas com- 
panies, in exchange for its own stock, which would later be dis- 
tributed to Standard’s stockholders. While Consolidated will in turn 
be a “utility holding company” its system of four gas utilities and 
one wholesale gas company is well integrated, and while the SEC 


has not relieved it of any obligations under Section 11, it is thought | 


that the system will probably not be disturbed in the future. 
The operating subsidiaries in the order of size are Hope Natural 


Gas, East Ohio Gas, Peoples Natural Gas, New York State Natur 
Gas (the wholesale company), and River Gas, which is quite sma 


ll. 


al | 


The five companies together have common stock with par value of 
about $76,000,000 (plus earned surplus of about $26,000,000), preferred 
stock of $10,000,000 (East Ohio), and a negligible amount of debt. 


Since these companies have enjoyed considerable tax advantage 
in the past two years by being under the Standard Oil ‘tax umbrella” 
(Standard has been able to charge off substantial foreign losses), it 
has been necessary to readjust taxes upward. The pro forma earn- 


ings for Consolidated Natural Gas, based on the net earnings of the | Commission’s opinion does 


five subsidiaries as applied to the 2,728,359 shares of Consolidated 
stock to be outstanding, are as follows, including an estimate for 
1943: 


Amount Federal Taxes Share Earnings 


per per before 
Share Share Federal Taxes 
TE” SRA ie ae ese aS $3.19 $2.82 $6.01 
Pro Forma 1942 ______- 2.81 2.78 5.59 
Adjusted 1941 ris a 1.13 4.93 
= See >| 84 4.97 
“ ne 2.86 | 3.23 
" ee oo ee 18 1.24 


While the last column has little significance, it is of interest as 
showing what would be earned excluding Federal tax levies. If 
excess profits taxes should be discontinued after the war (with the 
income tax still applicable to such earnings) this would probably 
mean a reduction of about one-third in estimated 1943 Federal taxes, 
and earnings might be raised to above the $4.00 level. Three pend- 
ing rate cases (appealed to the courts) if lost by the subsidiaries 
would reduce earnings somewhat, but since most of this loss would 
be absorbed by Federal taxes, the adverse effect on earnings would 
not be very serious—probably not over 50 cents a share at the worst. 

While it is impossible to make any definite forecast of dividend 
policy, it seems reasonable to expect that total annual payments 
would amount to at least $2, which at the recent over-counter price 
would return a yield of about 7%. 

The Consolidated system will continue to draw its supply of 
natural gas, for distribution in its territory, from the Appalachian 
field, but in view of the heavy drain on this field in recent years 
and the declining reserves, the supply will be supplemented by addi- 
tional gas obtained from the mid-west and southern fields, using 
Panhandle Eastern pipe line and also the big new line which it is 
planned to construct from the Texas fields to the east in 1944. 


Seaboard Air Line Plan 
L. H. Rothchild & Co. 120| 





Yuba Gold of Interest 


Cartwright & Parmelee, 70 Pine 





Broadway, N. Y. City, have pre- 
pared an interesting study of 
Special Master Taylor’s plan of 
Reorganization for the Seaboard 
Air Lines, which the firm feels is 
especially pertinent because of the 
present hearings in Baltimore be- 
fore Judge W. Calvin Chesnut. 
Copies of the L. H. Rothchild 
study of the Plan may be obtained 
from the firm upon request. 








Street, New York City, have pre- 
pared an interesting circular dis- 
cussing the situation in Yuba Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, the third 
largest gold producer in the United 


States. Increasing interest in 
world stabilization of currencies 
is evidenced by recent activity in 
gold mining stocks, the firm states. 
Copies of the circular may be had 


from Cartwright & Parmelee upon | 
‘request. 


| 


SEC Asks Court To Uphold Revocation 


Of Registration Of Broker-Dealer 
Question Of Price Of Sale Of Securities 


Involved 


The request was made on Oct. 


In Action 


29 by the Securities and Exchange 


Commission to the Second Circuit Court of Appeals in New York 
that the Court uphold its order revoking the registration of Charles 


Hughes & Co., Inc., of New 
| violations of the fraud provisions 


| 1934, Securities Act of 1933 and Commission 
| “Times” in its advices in the mat-®- 


'ter from Philadelphia Oct. 29, re- 


| porting this, pointed out that the 
' case is the first carried to a cir- 


cuit court that directly challenges 


the principle applied by the SEC 


| in 





| 
| 
1 
| 


j 


| 





several similar cases. since 
1939, that a dealer, by the nature 
of his business, impliedly repre- 
sents to all his customers that he 
will deal honestly and fairly and 
that he works a fraud or deceit 
upon customers if he charges 
prices not reasonably related to 
market prices without disclosing 
the fact. The “Times” advices 
went on to say: 

The Hughes firm, whose regis- 
tration was revoked on July 19, 
petitioned the court on Aug. 12 
for a review of the Commission’s 
order that found the firm had 
wilfully violated Section 15 (B1) 


Yor 








k as a broker-dealer for alleged 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 
rules. The New York 





Approves Extension Of 
Rule On Commissions 


Commissioner of 


enue Robert E. Hannegan 


| may pay to employees any com-| 


/missions earned on their own in- 
| dividual sales during the calen- 
| dar year 1943, provided the rate of 
commission and the amount of any 
|other compensation has not been 
| increased since Oct. 2, 1942. The 
| Treasury Department’s announce- 
iment added: 

“In making this statement, the 
Commissioner extended for the 
rest of this year a statement of 
approval for similar commissions 
earned during September and Oc- 
tober which was issued on Oct. 7 


Internal Rev-| 
an-| 
| nounced on Oct. 30 that employers | 


of the Securities Exchange Act | ’ ashy 
and Section 17 (a) of the Securi- | 2Y former Commissioner Guy T. | 
ties Act through sales of securi- | Helvering. The extension includes | 
ties at prices substantially in ex- | payment which, in the normal | 
cess of prevailing over-the-coun- | C°Urse of business, may be made | 
ter market prices. The commis- | S¥>Sequent to Dec. 31, 1943, on | 
sion charged the company had | account of commissions earned | 
: |during 1943. 

made mark-ups ranging up to} : ‘ 
40.9%. The SEC said all of the|_, The approval which Commis- | 
common stock of the company /|‘!0ner Hannegan extended does) 
was owned by Anne Hughes | not apply to over-riding commis- 
President. '| sions such as commissions to an | 
The SEC, in a brief filed with | employee which are based on the | 


the court, said that the company | Sales of other employees. 


| 


| 


This | 


| work) for the properties. 


Railroad Securities 


(Continued from page 1785) 
000,000 net figure of cash. avail- 
able for distribution. 

There is a contingency reserve 
of $6,000,000 set up in the Spe- 
cial Master’s plan. The receivers 
also want to. set aside $16,000,000 
for taxes and $4,000,000 against 
wage increases. While the latter 
figure appears somewhat ex- 
cessive, both of these reserves are, 
in principle, valid. On top of the 
special $6,000,000 contingency re- 
serve, however, the receivers ask 
for $5,000,000 of working funds 
and $5,000,000 for deferred main- 
tenance. Bondholders claim that 
both of these items should be dis- 
allowed on the grounds that the 
avowed purposes of the funds are 
|already covered by the $6,000,000 
contingency reserve provided by 
the Special Master. 

Considering the funds that have 
been spent on the properties dur- 
| ing receivership—more than $28,- 
| 000,000 of capital improvements to 
way and structures in addition to 
normal maintenance—it does not 
appear remotely possible that a 
large amount of deferred mainte- 
nance could have accumulated at 
this time. In addition, the re- 
ceivers want to set aside $6,000,- 
| 000 for deferred maintenance next 
year which would presumably be 
augmented by the additions and 
betterment fund provided in the 
reorganization plan. The latter 
would amount to $4,550,000 on the 
basis of estimated 1943 gross. 

For the two years 1943 and 1944 
the receivers apparently want to 
provide $21,550,000 in cash (ex- 
clusive of the $5,000,000 working 
fund and regular maintenance 
In con- 





| 
| 


|} nection with the work that has 


already been done on the prop- 





type of commission also may be| 


had misconstrued the Commis- | ‘d witl : <r agy a, erties the proposal is patently 
sion’s order in some important re- | P2!¢ without approval if author-/ pigiculous. The new funds re- 
spects, among them that the|!#@d by regulations issued Sept. 4,/| Guested by the receivers for the 


“Commission is concerned with a | 
limitation upon the profits which | 
a dealer may make.” 


|property plus additions and bet- 


In notifying its members of this 
action, the New York Stock Ex- 


“Petitioner then points out,’ | Change on Nov. 1 said that it had 


possible to compute profits with- 


'the SEC continued, “that it is im- | P€€2 advised by the Treasury De- | 


partment “that specific approval 


out taking into account overhead | !S Necessary for the payment to a 


and other items. 
not | 
concern itself with profits. It is) 


concerned oniy with the relation- | 


However, the| ranch office manager or head of | 


a department of that portion of 
his compensation which is based | 
upon a participation 


in the net} 


|terments during the previous 
| years of the receivership would 
be equivalent to one and one-half 
| times the face amount of new 
| first mortgage bonds to be out- 
standing. If no greater benefit 
than this can be derived from 
property improvements such im- 
provements are obviously not 
warranted. At this rate the bond- 


ship between the prices charged | Profits of his office or department, | holders would be better off if 


and the prevailing market price. | Where the amount of such portion | 


“Thus, if a dealer purchases a | 


security for $25 the anti-fraud | 
sections of the securities laws do 
not prevent him selling that se- | 
curity at a later time for $50 or | 
$100 if the market has risen cor- | 
respondingly in the interim. 

“The Commission is concerned 
only with the sale of securities at 
prices reasonably related to the 
price at which they may be ob- 
tained in the market and not with 
the profits the individual dealer 
may make on a particular trans- 
action,” 

The SEC said that “in the over- | 
the-counter market the position 
of the dealer is so specialized that 
the investor, as a practical matter, 
must rely for his protection al- 
most entirely upon the probity of 
the dealer.” 

The petitioner also challenged 
the validity of section 15 (C1) of 
the Securities Exchange Act on 
grounds it was an unconstitutional 
delegation of power and that rule 
X-15C1-2 under the section was 
invalid because of vagueness. 

The SEC contended that these | 
claims were without merit~and 
noted that the company had not 
questioned the validity of section 
17 of the Securities Act, which, 
the Commission said, “imposes 
standards of conduct almost iden- 
tical with those of section 15 (C1) 


and rule X-15C1-2.” 

The SEC refused today to per- 
mit two investment companies in 
New York to withdraw applica- 
tions as broker-dealers and re- 
voked their registrations under 
the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. The companies named were 
Hermann Graen & Co., Inc., 401 








P.S. Rockefeller At 


of his compensation, together with ; 
compensation otherwise received, | 
would for the year 1943 exceed | 
the total compensation paid to him 
during the year 1942.” 

The earlier statement by the In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner was 
given in these columns Oct. 14, 
page 1506. 








Intra American Co 


Perry S. Rockefeller, formerly | 
in charge of the credit depart- 
ment of the New York Agency of | 
the Bank of London and South | 
America, has joined the Intra‘! 
American Co., Ltd. This organi- 
zation, which is already estab- 
lished in foreign trade, is planning 
in the future to concentrate its 
activities in the commercial fi- 
nancing’ field, specializing in the 
financing of imports and exports 
to Central and South America 
and other foreign shores. Dr. Max 
Winkler, economist and banker, is 
Chairman of the Board. Other of- 
ficers are? GoM. Kaufman, bank- 
er, who is President, and Major 
Leonard Bickwit (now>. in’ ‘the 
Army); Secretary. Charles Fulton. 
Lawson, formerly with Standard 


| as 


they just took the money being 
put into the properties and aban- 
doned operations. 


‘When Distributed’ 
Ruling Issued By NYSE 


The Department of Member 
Firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange announced on Oct. 26 
that the Exchange has ruled that 
transactions and positions in cus- 


| tomers’ cash and margin accounts 


in securities dealt in on a “when 
distributed” basis shall be treated 
though the securities were 
“when issued’? and shall be con- 


| sidered subject to the provisions 


of paragraph (q) of Rule 550. 
The announcement issued to 
member firms further said: : 
“While provision is made for 
the use of a cash account for the 
purchase of ‘when issued’ or ‘when 
distributed’ securities pursuant to 
the customer’s agreement that he 
will pay in full for the security 
and that he does not contemplate 
selling it prior to making such 
payment, such purchases should 
be effected in margin accounts 
wherever possible, reserving the 
‘cash accotnt for transactions by 
customers who do not customarily 
purchase or sell securities on. a 





margin basis.” 


Oil and now with the Ce. 


nak cd A Nu-Enamel Interestin 
Broadway, and the Renaud Cor-| Nu- Enamel offers. interesting 
poration, 129 Liberty Street. | possibilities according to a cir- 
The SEC said that it was found cular discussing this situation is- 
that the New York Supreme Court sued -by T. J. Feibleman & Co., 
had enjoined the companies per- | 41 Broad Street, New York City. 
manently from engaging in. the} Copies of this circular may be 
sale of securities. ‘had from the firm upon request. 
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HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
Barlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
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Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 
Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 
. Reserve Fund 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 
£23,710,000 
Aggregate Assets 30th 
Sept., 1941 £150,939,354 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 


General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
670 branches in ail States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
and London, it offers the most complete 
- and efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8S. A. 


'U.S., Britain, Russia And China Sign Pact— 


Closer Military Unity And Post-War Cooperation 
Future Of Italy And Austria Also Covered At Moscow 


Conference 
The Governments of the United States, United Kingdom, Soviet 
Union and China have joined in a declaration providing for closer 
coliaboration in the prosecution of the war and setting forth the prin- 
ciples upon which the four countries agree that a broad system of 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
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FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
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EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking ,and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 











Pittsburgh Rys. Look Good 


The current situation in Pitts- 
burgh Railways System, particu- 
larly certain of the underlying 
bonds, offers attractive possibili- 
ties for appreciation, according to 
a study prepared by T. J. Feible- 
man & Co., 41 Broad Street, New 
- York City. Copies of this interest- 
ing study, which is available to 
dealers only, may be had upon 
request from T. J. Feibleman & 
Co. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Oklahoma-Texas Trust; Pitts- 
burgh, Canonsburg & Washington 
5s of 1937; Washington & Canons- 
burg first 5s of 1932; Second Ave- 
nue Traction 5s of 1937; Southern 
Traction 5s of 1950; Ft. Pitt Trac- 
tions; and West End Traction 5s 
of 1938. 


international cooperation and security should be based. 


This declaration was signed at the tripartite conference of For-' 
at Moscow — the® 


‘eign Ministers 
principal participants being Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, Brit- 
‘ish Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden and Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff— 
which was in session Oct. 19-30. 
The Chinese Government joined 
in participation in the joint dec- 
laration with the signing of the 


| pact by the Chinese Ambassador | 


at Moscow, Foo Tin-sheung. 

| Announcement of the agree- 
ment reached at the 
| together 
|larations on restoring a non- 
| Fascist Italy and a free Austria, 
|}and a statement on atrocities by 


| President Roosevelt, Prime Min- | 


ister Churchill and Premier Sta- 
'lin, were made public simul- 
taneously on Nov. 1 in Washing- 
ton, London and Moscow. 

| In a joint communique, the tri- 
| partite conference agreed to es- 


tablish an American-British-Rus- | 


|sian “European Advisory Com- 
| mission” in London to examine 
| European questions arising as the 
war developed. 

The Foreign Ministers also de- 
| cided to set up an advisory coun- 
icil on Italy with representatives 
| from the French Committee, Yu- 
| goslavia and Greece. The council 
'on Italy will deal with day to day 
|questions other than military prep- 
|tions designed to coordinate Al- 
lied policy with regard to Italy. 


The text of the joint commu- | 


|nique and the other declarations, 
| signed at the Moscow conference, 
| follow: 


} ° : 
| Joint Communique of Tripartite | closer collaboration in the prose- | 


Conference 
The conference of Foreign Sec- 


| 
| 
| 


lretaries of the United States of | 289d disarmament of the enemies | 1941 


| America, Mr. Cordell Hull; of the 
| United Kingdom, Mr. 
| Eden; and of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. V. M. Molotoff, took place at 
| Moscow from the 19th to the 30th 
|of October, 1943. There were 12 
| meetings. In addition to the For- 
'eign Secretaries, the following 
took part in the conference: 
For the United States of Amer- 
‘ica: Mr. W. Averell Harriman, 
Ambassador of the United States; 
Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, United 
States Army; Mr. H. Hackworth, 
Mr. James C. Dunn and experts. 
For the United Kingdom: Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr, Ambassa- 


Gen. Sir 
experts. 
For the Soviet Union: Marshal 
K. E. Voroshiloff, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. A. Y. Vyshinski 
and Mr. M. Litvinoff, Deputy 
People’s Commissars for Foreign 
Affairs; Mr. V. A. Sergeyeff, De- 


Hastings Ismay and 


eign Trade; Maj. Gen. A. A. Gryz- 
loff of the General Staff, Mr. G. 
F. Saksin, senior official for 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, and experts. 

The agenda included all ques- 
tions submitted for discussion by 
the three Governments. 
the questions called for final de- 
cisions, and these were taken. On 
otner questions, after discussion, 
decisions of principle were taken. 
These questions were referred for 
detailed consideration to commis- 
| sions specially set up for the pur- 
i pose, or reserved for treatment 
| through diplomatic channels. 
Other questions again were dis- 
| posed of by an exchange of views. 
|The Governments of the United 


' States, the United Kingdom and 
'the Soviet Union have been in 
‘close cooperation in all matters 





‘eoncerning the common war ef-| 


conference, | 
with the texts of dec-| 


dor; Mr. William Strang, Lieut. | 


puty People’s Commissar for For- | 


Some: of | 





| fort, but this is the first time that 
ithe Foreign Secretaries of 


ito meet together in conference. 

| In the first place there were 
frank and exhaustive discussions 
|of the measures to be taken to 


_shorten the war against Germany , 


{and her satellites in Europe. Ad- 
| vantage was taken of the presence 


of military advisers representing | 


the respective Chiefs of Staffs in 
order to discuss definite military 
operations with regard to which 
|decisions had been taken and 
which are already being prepared 
in order to create a basis for the 
closest military cooperation in the 
future between the three coun- 
tries. 

Second only to the importance 
of hastening the end of the war 
was the recognition by the three 
|Governments that it was essential 
in their own national interests and 
| in the interests of all peace-loving 
|nations to continue the present 
| close collaboration and coopera- 
| tion in the conduct of the war 
|into the period following the end 
| of hostilities, and that only in this 
'way could peace be maintained 
| and the political, economic and 
| social welfare of their peoples 
| fully promoted. 


| This conviction is expressed in securities and recoveries, as re- 
|arations and make recommenda- (a declaration in which the Chinese | ported by the banks, totaled $585,- 
joined during the| 


| Government 
| conference and which was signed 


| and 
| ernments. 
/cution of the war and in all mat- 
| ters pertaining to the surrender 


| with which the four countries 


Anthony | 2Fe, respectively, at war. It set) 


forth the principles upon which 
the four Governments agree that 
a broad system of international 


/cooperation and security should | 


| be based. Provision is made for 
| the inclusion of all other peace- 
loving nations, great and small, 
in this system. 

The conference agreed to set up 
machinery for ensuring the clos- 
'est cooperation betwen the three 
|Governments in the examination 
| of European questions arising as 
| the war develops. For this pur- 


/pose the conference decided to 


-advisory commission to 
| these questions and to make joint 
|recommendations to the three 
| Governments. 

| Provision was made for contin- 
|uing, when necessary, the tri- 
partite consultations of represen- 
tatives of the three Governments 


the existing diplomatic channels. 

The conference also agreed to 
establish an advisory council for 
matters relating to Italy, to be 
composed in the first instance of 
representatives of their three 
|'Governments and of the French 
‘Committee of National Liberation. 
Provision is made for addition to 
this. council of representatives of 
Greece and Yugoslavia in view of 
their special interest arising out 
of the aggressions of Fascist Italy 
upon their territory during the 
present war. This council will deal 
with day-to-day questions other 
than military preparations and 
will make recommendations de- 
signed to coordinate Allied policy 
with regard to Italy. 

The three Foreign Secretaries 
considered it appropriate to re- 
affirm, by a declaration published 


‘today, the attitude of the Allied 
(Continued on page 1802) 





the | 
ithree Governments have been able | 


by the three Foreign Secretaries 
the Chinese Ambassador at! 
| Moscow on behalf of their Gov-| 
This declaration pub- | 
|lished today provides for even) 


establish in London a European | 
study | 


in the respective capitals through | 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week—— Bank Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


An analysis of the sources and disposition of earnings of lead- 
'ing New York City banks during the past five years reveals a 
| degree of constructive conservatism that bodes well for the post- 
war era. Bank management today appears to be governed by a 
| sense of realism that was lacking in certain instances during the 
| speculative era of 1925-1929. 


| This brief study is based on the ®- 
|reported figures of 15 New York | 


| City banks for the years 1938 to} 
1942, inclusive. Table 1 below) 
|shows annual aggregates for each | 
| year of the five-year period. 
| It will be observed that ener 
ating profits over the five years | 
$438,717,000, while | 
| dividends disbursed aggregated | 
| $324,550,000; thus dividends have | 
/been covered 1.35 times by oper- | 
ating profits alone. Operating | 
| profits plus security profits aggre- | 
| gated $552,228,000; thus dividends | 
|have been covered 1.70 times by 
| these two sources of earnings. To- 
ital earnings from _ the 
| sources, viz: operations, 
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(55.5%; surplus and_ undivided 
: |profits account, $106,005,000 or 
| 122,000 and were disposed of as /| 18.0%; reserves and write-downs, 
| follows: dividends, $324,550,000 or | $154,567,000 or 26.5%. 


TABLE I 
——Sources of Earnings—-—— 


—Disposition 
Surplus 
& Und. 
Profits 
(000) 
$5,880 
8,280 
25,620 
36,256 
29,969 


Reserves 
& Write- 
downs 
(000) 
$36,739 
44,138 
34,002 
24,133 
15,555 


Operating Security 
Profits Profits 
(000) (000) 

$82,474 $22,078 
83,328 33,015 
86,154 27,438 
90,741 22,465 
96,020 8,515 


Total 
(000) 
$109,069 
118,268 
125,472 
125,639 
106,674 


Dividends 
(000) 
$66,450 
65,850 
65,850 
65,250 
61,150 


Recoveries 
(000) 
$4,517 
1,925 
11,880 
12,433 
2,139 


} 
Year— 


| 1938 
| 1939 
| 1940 


| 1942 
$585,122 $324,550 $106,005 $154,567 

the new standardized form does 
not provide complete uniformity, 
but it is a big improvement over 
‘the previous multiform system. 
| Association was adopted in 1942, | Thus, the figures presented in the 

th&e was no uniform system /above tabulation are not strictly 
‘among the banks of reporting in- | accurate and comparable, never- 
‘come. Some banks, for example, | theless they do present a fair indi- 
| included security profits with/| cation of the sources and disposi- 
| operating profits, while others re- | tion of earnings during the period. 


ported them separately; recover- | The following tabulation shows 
iies from items previously charged- : 
‘off were reported in some in- | figures for the year 1942 as re- 


'stances and not in others. Even ported by each of the 15 banks: 


Totals $438,717 $113,511 $32,894 
| These figures, however, cannot 
| be taken too literally because, un- | 
til the form of reporting recom- 


;mended by the American Bankers 


TABLE II 

Sources of Earnings —_————Disposition——— 
Surplus Reserves 
& Und. & Write- 

Profits downs 

(000) (000) 
$1,100 
402 
3,975 
2,131 
4,736 
1,300 
675 
1,766 
3,078 
700 
3,333 
5,890 
1,150 
540 
—807 


Total ....... $96,020 $8,515 $2,139 $106,674 $61,150 $29,969 $15,555 


Operating profits in 1942 oe _— neg eg aaeregetc operating 
ered dividends 1.57 times, while | profits show. a year by year in- 
operating plus security profits|crease, dividends ne ene 
covered them 1.71 times. These| Thus, operating profits in 
figures compare with 1.35 and 1.70| were 16.5% higher than in 1938, 
times, respectively, for the five-| but dividends were 8% lower. 
year totals. Bankers Trust, which | Dividend are iy by. sores 
reduced its dividend rate in 1942,| profits was 1.24 in 1936, 1. in 
shows maximum coverage of divi- | 1939, 1.29 in 1940, 1.39 in 1941 and 
dends by operating profits with a '1.57 in 1942. Figures thus far re- 
ratio of 2.42; National City (in-| vealed by the banks in 1943, in- 
icluding City Bank Farmers’ Trust) | dicate a_ coverage this year of 
comes second with a ratio of 2.18, around 1.70. Banks which reduced 
while the two lowest in the list are | dividends during the period under 
Chase with 1.29 and United States | review “— ak of bea wo 
Trust with 1.13. |Bankers Trust, orn xchange, 

In Table I it will be noticed | (Continued on page 1800) 


Operating Security 
Profits Profits 
(000) (000) 
$3,620 $1,300 

1,242 
8,475 
6,048 
13,394 
5,360 
2,475 
10,642 
14,652 
4,200 
6,649 
13,516 
3,030 
1,140 
1,577 


Total 
(000) 
$2,900 
1,242 
9,775 
6,331 
15,096 
5,640 
2,745 
9,794 
15,921 
4,550 
9,603 
16,430 
3,875 
1,140 
1,632 


Dividends 
(000) 
$1,800 
840 
3,500 
4,200 
10,360 
3,600 
1,800 
8,000 
10,800 
3,000 
3,300 
6,200 
1,750 
600 
1,400 


Recoveries 
(000 ) 

| Bank of Man. $580 

| Bank of N. Y. 

Bankers Trust 

Central Han. 

Chase 

Chemical 

Cern Exchange 

First Nat’l. 

Guaranty - 

Irving 

| Manufacturers 

National City 

New York Trust 

Public Nat’lL 

U. S. Trust.- 


925 375 
283 
1,702 
280 
188 
- 876 
1,269 
350 
2,343 
2,666 
630 
55 


2,300 


740 
270 
28 
2,043 
850 
2,970 
4,340 
975 


1,039 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New, Jersey) 


has this day, declared the following, dividends | 
on the capital stock, payable on December 15, | 


1943, to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness, three o’clock, P.M., November 15, 1943: 
Regular semi-annual cash dividend of 

50¢ per share; and 

Extra cash dividend of 50¢ per share. 

There has also been declared a distribution 
on or about December 15th, 1943, to stocker 
holders of record at the’ é¢lose of business No- 
vember 15th, 1943 of certain assets of this 
Company, to wit, shares of capital stock of | 
Consolidated Natural Gas Company of a par 
value of $15.00 per share, sa'd distribution to 


be at the rate of one share of Consolidated | 


Natural Gas Company stock for each 10 shares 


of stock held by each stockholder of record of | 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 

No fractional shares or scrip for fractional 
shares shall be issued, but in lieu thereof there 
shall be distributed to each shareholder of 
record otherwise entitled to receive fractional 
shares, an amount of money equivalent to the 
appropriate fractional part of the weighted 
average market price per share of said stock of 
Consolidated Natural Gas Company estab- 


lished by all transactions in said stock taking | 
place on the New York. Stock Exchange on | 


November 15th, 1943. 
Distribution will be made by mail. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 


November 1, 1943 














PREFERRED DivipEND No. 180 
CoMMON DIVIDEND No. 144 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
‘a dividend of 35¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable December 
20, 1943, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 

November 23, 1943. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New ‘York, October 27, 1943. 























EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND NO. 75 


The Board of Directors 
of Eaton Manufacturing 
Comenes has declared a dividend of 
Seventy-five. Cents (75c) per share on 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Company,payable November 24,1943, 
to-shareholders of record at the close 
of business November 10, 1943. 


H. C. STUESSY, 
Secretary - Treasurer 





October 29, 
1943 





















business November 1, 1943. 


WESTERN GAS COMPANY. 


October 28, 1943 


; DIVIDEND NOTICE 


SOUTHERN UNION GAS COMPANY 
| COMMON STOCK 


A dividend-of one-tenth (1/10th) of a share of new. (reclassi- 
fied); Gommons Stock, par value $5.00, of ARKANSAS: WEST- 
_ERN GAS COMPANY. on each share of Common Stock of 

SOUTHERN UNION GAS COMPANY has been declared by the 
' Board of Directors, payable November 15, 1943 to SOUTHERN 
‘ UNFON GAS COMPANY stockholders of record at the close of 
No fractional shares of the Com- 
mon Stock of ARKANSAS WESTERN GAS COMPANY will be 
issued but, in lieu thereof, stockholders will receive cash at the 
rate of $5.00 per share of Common Stock of ARKANSAS 


be mailed November 15, 1943 by The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, Hlinois, as Distribution Agent. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES | J.P, Morgan & Go. Admitted To Membership 
In Clearing House Association 


The admission on Oct. 29 of J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. as a member 
of the New York Clearing House Association was announced on that 
| day by Edward L. Beck, manager of the Association. While 130 
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At a meeting of the Board of Directors | 


| institutions have been admitted to the Clearing House as members! 
since its establishment in 1854, mergers and absorption reduced the 


held October 25, 1943, a dividend of | ;,umber to 19 members—the figure at the close of the year ending 


twenty-five cents per share and a special 
dividend of twenty cents per share were 
declared on the Common Stock of the 
| Company, payable December 15, 1943, 
| to ea a of record at the close of 

business November 22, 1943. Checks 


will be mailed. W. M. O'CONNOR 
October 25, 1943 Secretary 





J. I. Case Company 
Incorporated 
Racine, Wis., Novemb>r 1, 
A dividend of $1.75 per share upon the 
| outstanding Preferred Stock of this Ucompany 
| has been declared payable January 1, 1944, to 
helders of record at the close of business 
| December 11, 1943. 
THEO. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, Octob2r 26, 1943. 
A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents per share ($1.25) on the preferred stock 
of Southern Railway Company has today b2en 
dec ared, vavable December 15, 1943. to stork- 
holders of record at the close of business No- 
vember 15, 1943. 

Cheques in payment of this dividend will be 
mailed to all stockholders of record at their 
| addresses as they appear on the books of the 
| Company unless otherwic> instru-**7 in ~~'ting. 

Cc. E. A. McCARTHY, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


1943 











Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 29 
on 6% Preferred Stock 

NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend of 75¢ per share for the 
quarter ending November 30, 1943, 
has been declared on the 6% Pre- 
ferred Stock of Atlas Corporation, 
payable December 1, 1943, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business November 15, 1943. 


| Wattrr A. Peterson, Treasurer 
November 3, 1943. 




















Cutting Tool Industry 
Outlook Attractive 


The cutting tool industry offers 
attractive post-war. prospects ac- 
cording to Loewi & Co., 225 East 
Maston St., Milwaukee, Wis., in an 
interesting study of the industry 
with particular reference to Na- 
tional Tool Company. Copies of 
|the brochure prepared by Loewi 
| & Co. on the situation may be had 
‘from the firm by dealers on re- 


| quest. 





Post-War Outlook For 
Rail Equipment Stocks 

| Railroad equipment shares are 
| drastically undervalued, both in 
relation to current earnings and 
to post-war outlook, according to 
'a circular prepared by Distribu- 
| tors Group, Incorporated, 63 Wall 
| St., New York City, which dis- 
"cusses the domestic and export 
|situation affecting these issues. 
_Copies of this interesting circular 
i'may be had from the firm upon 
request. 














| 








Certificates and/or cheeks will 


F. W. SMITH, Treasurer. 









Oct. 3, 
|of the Morgan bank the Associa- 
| tion now has 20 members; the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 


1943. With. the admission®— 


| York and the Clearing House City | 


| Collection Department also make 
|exchanges at the Clearing House, 
‘thus bringing the number of 
| clearing institutions to 25. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. Ine. is the 
first new member since 1931; its 


130. 





Where’s the Money 


(Continued from page 1784) 
quite different characteristics.” 
These characteristics Mr. Chase 
sums up in a series of basic state- 
ments of his own findings on gov- 
ernment debt: 

kL. 


number in the Clearing House is| 


| reason 
| the public debt be held by in- 











there is no group in the world so 
financially orthodox as the City 
of London. 

7. The payment of interest by 
the Government does not decrease 
the nation’s purchasing power. 
True, the Government cannot 
spend this money, but those who 
receive the interest can. If they 
do so, the dollar circuit is unaf- 
fected. If they hoard it, however, 
the usual trouble results. For this 
it is most desirable that 


'vestors from all classes of the pop- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ulation. 


Coming From? 


8. Government debt per se is 
not the cause of inflation. If the 
economy is on part time, an in- 
crease in debt cannot cause gen- 
eral inflation until full employ- 
ment is reached. 


The “Chronicle” invites com- 


The national debt is at the | ments on the thoughts and views 
same time an investment by citi-| expressed by Dr. Chase in the 
zens. You have invested in it, I| foregoing, which 
have invested in it, so have your | official 


represents an 
summary of the special 


insurance companies, your savings | report which he is completing for 


bank, your regular bank, your 


trust funds, your college endow- | 


ment funds, your charities. It is 
the place where our savings have 
chiefly gone since 1929. ... If by 
some miracle the debt were paid 
off tomorrow, we should have 
such a stupendous pool of idle 
money in the system that the 
government would be forced to 
open the subscription books again 
lest the whole financial structure 
collapse. ... 

2. If the national debt is all 
internal, as ours is, the nation can 
hardly go bankrupt. The Ameri- 
can people are on both sides of 
the balance sheet. Nations do not 
hand themselves over to outsiders 
in settlement of internal debts. In- 
deed they do not hand themselves 
over in settlement of. external 
debts. ... 

3. There is no compelling rea- 
son why an internal debt should 
be paid off completely. In fact, 
the United States is said to be 
the only nation which has so far 
followed a policy of paying off its 
debt in a substantial way. The 
British are still carrying part of 
their internal debt from the Na- 
poleonic wars. At certain times, 
when full employment has been 
reached and inflation threatens, 
it is advisable to retire some of 
the debt. 

4. If private long-term invest- 
ment declines, public investment 
must increase, or idle savings will 
cripple the system. This is axio- 
matic in an economy such as ours. 
It works both ways: if opportuni- 
ties to invest in private debt or 
equities increase, then the public 
debt can be retired to a like ex- 
tent. The savers have another 
outlet for their funds. 

5. A national debt which is ap- 
proximately twice the annual na- 
tional income can be borne with- 
out too much difficulty, according 
to British experience. In 1936 the 
debt of the United Kingdom was 
224% of the national income. On} 
this basis, if we come out of the. 
war with a national income of | 
$150,000,000,000 (at 1943 prices) 
and can manage to hold it at that 
level, a debt of $300,000,000,000 
could be sustained. This outside 
figure, however, should include 
state and city indebtedness for 
fair comparison with England. 

6. The principal of the debt is 
a less important figure than the 
interest charge. A debt of $300,- 
000,0000.000 at 2% would be no} 
more difficult to bear than one 


of $100,000,000,000 at 6%. It is 
possible, and even respectable, to 
convert a public. debt to a lower 





rate of interest. The British did} 





it. with. their .consols.in_1932,,and', 


| 





the Twentieth Century § Fund. 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 1784) 

a member of the Chamberlain 

government which saw “‘peace 

in our time.” However, let’s 

get back to the market and its 


current action. 
Ba * 





* 


Last week the market indi- 
cated higher prices. I said so. 
No doubt readers were con- 
fused. For while I said the 
market looked higher, I 
avoided recommendations of 
specific stocks. There was a 
reason for that neglect. The 
market was, and for that mat- 
ter still is, honeycombed with 
specialties. One day a group 
shoots up, the next day it 
either falls asleep or breaks 
down. The old-line leaders 
continue conspicuous by their 
inability, or their refusal, to 
participate in any advance. 


The question probably 
arises: why don’t I recom- 
mend these specialties? 
ae a8 


The answer is that, few 
possess sufficient sustained 
market action to warrant 
more than a day-to-day hold- 
ing. And any little accident 
can break them down and 
keep them down for so long 


vs 
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Bank & Insurance 
Stocks 


(Continued from page 1799) 
First National and New York 
Trust. No further reductions 
among this group of 15 banks are 
anticipated for the duration of the 
war, but neither are any increases, 
despite mounting earnings. Higher 
dividends must await the close of 
the war. 

The constructive and realistic 
policy being pursued by bank 
management today is being re- 
flected in the increasingly strong 
showing of their statements of 
condition. Well. selected bank 
stocks at this time have much to 


offer the prudent investor. 
a - 


“World Sugar Bowl” 


Strauss bros., 32 Broadway, 
New York City, have prepared a 
significant review of Cuba’s stra- 
tegic place in the world sugar 
picture, which appears in their 
latest bulletin entitled “World 
Sugar Bowl.” A copy of the bul- 
letin, together with reports con- 
taining interesting conclusions on 
securities of two Cuban sugar 
companies, may be had upon re- 
quest from Strauss Bros. 
Comments should be addressed to 
Editor, “Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle,” 25 Spruce St., 
New York (8), N. Y. 





— 


it would create a virtual lock 
in accounts, Liquidity is one 
of the prime requirements of 
market speculation. And any 
stock which cannot be sold 
close enough to the market, 
in the event of a break, does 
not interest me. 


ae “ 


Most of the present active 
stocks are one-way affairs. 
When they go up they look 
fine. But once they start go- 
ing down the picture will be 
far from cheerful. 


x x %* 


In order to trade one has to 
look for exits as well as en- 
trances. And in the case of 
the liquor stocks, for example, 
the exits are likely to be so 
crowded that getting out in a 
hurry may be difficult, if not 
impossible. 

ne us 

The action of the steels is 
now disappointing. They are 
the logical leaders to start 
any general advance. The 
fact that they continue to hold 
back may mean that bullish 
indications appear only on the 
surface. If that is the case, 
discretion is certainly the pol- 
icy to follow. 


- 


ok 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


expressed in this 
| article do not necessarily at any 
,time coincide with those of the 
|Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only:| ~~ 
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Why Pennsylvania Municipals Enjoy High 


Investment Status. | 


(Continued from page 1787) 


fairs must carefully examine the, together with taxes for general 


same to ascertain whether the) 
proposed debt is within limita- 
tions imposed by the Constitution 
and whether they conform to ex- 
isting laws. If approved the De- 
partment gives its certificate of 
approval and if it disapproves it 
is unlawful for the municipality 
to issue any general obligations 
upon such proceedings unless such 
proceedings are subject to correc- 
tion which correction has been ap- | 
proved by the Department. 


g) Any general obligation bonds 
issued by such municipality pur- 
suant to such proceedings and 
lawfully disposed of shall be valid 
obligations and the effect of such 
approval shall be to ratify, val- 
idate and confirm such proceed- 
ings absolutely except as to con- 
stitutional questions, notwith- 
standing any defect or error what- 
ever in such proceedings. 


3. Laws Relating te State Super- 
vision as to Operation 


a) The Department of Internal 
Affairs shall from time to time 
inspect and investigate the sink- 
ing funds of the municipalities for 
the purpose of determining 
whether such sinking funds are 
being kept in accordance with law 
and whether in the Departmenfit’s 
opinion they will be sufficient to 
meet maturities of the debt for the 
payment of which they were cre- 
ated. The Department may take 
court action to mandamus their 
findings. Penalties also attach to 
all the municipal officials who are 
thus guilty of malfeasance or non- 
feasance. 


b) At the end of each year, each 
municipality must prepare and 
publish in at least one local news- 
paper a statement showing: 

(1) The gross and net debt. 

(2) Assessed Valuation. (3) 

The Assets of the municipality 

and the character thereof. (4) 

The date of the last maturity of 

the respective forms of funded 

debt. (5) The assets in each 
sinking fund. 

c) In order to make. difficult 
the funding of operating deficits 
by the issuance of bonds, a mu- 
nicipality in order to fund such 
deficit must obtain the approval 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
of the County in which such mu- 
nicipality is located. The action 
of the court in authorizing or re- 
fusing to authorize the issuance 
of bonds for such purpose is final. 


d) All local governmental units 
within the Commonwealth must 
enact an annual budget. This must 
be published and an opportunity 
thus given for the citizens to ex- 
press themselves prior to its en- 
actment. AOS 

Cities and counties, with the ex- 
ception of Philadelphia, townships 
where annual expenses are in ex- 
cess of $5,000 and boroughs must 
file with the Department of In- 
ternal Affairs copies of their an- 
nual budget on forms furnished 
by the Department. School Dis- 
tricts, with the exception of Phila- 
delnhia and Pittsburgh, file their 
budgets with the Department of 
Public Instruction. 


The budget, after its enactment, 
becomes a legal document, Pub- 
lic money cannot be expended 
unless it has been appropriated, 
nor can a tax be collected unless 
it has been levied, in a tax ordi- 
nance or resolution, which is a 
part of the budget document as 
received by the Department. 


4. Tax Limitation 


As the law now stands, the obli- 
gations of cities of the first and 
second classes (Philadelphia, 
‘Pittsburgh, and Scranton), bor- 
oughs, counties, townships of the 
first class and institution districts 
are payable from unlimited taxa- 
tion. 

Obligations of other municipal- 
ities are payable from taxes which 





purposes are limited as follows: 


Third Class Cities, 25 mills. 

Townships of second class, 9 
mills. 

School Districts of the First 
Class, 11% mills. 

School Districts of the Second | 
Class, 20 mills. 

School Districts of the Third 
Class, 25 mills. 

School Districts of the Fourth 
Class, 25 mills. 














ete. 





14. School Districts 


a) Real Estate Tax. 
b) Per Capita Tax. 


c) State Appropriation (cap 


only be used for operating ex 


penses). 


5. Townships 
a) Real Estate Tax. 
b) Miscellaneous revenues. 


6. Institutional Districts 


a) Real Estate Taxes. 
b) Occupation Taxes. 


IV. CERTAIN STATISTICS 
AND INDICES 
It is unfortunately not within 


Tax Collection (1941) of Budget Net Direct 


of the largest investors in Penn- 


the scope of this paper to examine 
the over 5,000 governmental units 
and to tabulate the pertinent sta- | 


tistics. With a full realization of | 
the incomplete character, there-| 


nevertheless adduced to show a} 
tendency. Many of the smaller | 
units would show even more fa- 
vorable statistics than those here- 
with given. We use therefore for 
the purpose of this section 65 
counties and 33 cities of over 
20,000 population. 


Proportion 


mately $150,000 principal amount 
and $50,000 interest which they 
ultimately expect to recover 100%. 

The defaults and delays which 
have occurred have mostly oc- 


| fore, of the following dateoW is curred in special situations, nota- 


bly in the areas where the ex- 
tractive industries predominate. 
However, this is a specialized sit- 
uation which would and should 
require special treatment beyond 
the scope of this paper. 

Sources of data used in this 
article: Moody’s Municipal Man- 


ual; Dun & Bradstreet Municipal 
Reports: Department of Internal 
Affairs Reports; Reports from 


Cities and Counties. 


Pennsylvania Brevities 


(Continued from page 1787) 


ket. Bonds so acquired will be 
retired. Funds will be available 
from the sale of a_ subsidiary’s 
electric property in Oklahoma. 
Procedure is taken by and with 
SEC approval and is in pursuance 
of a simplification program under 
the Holding Company Act. 





Sun Oil Co.’s war conversion 
plans, costing approximately $20,- 
000,000, have been completed with 
the opening and successful opera- 
tion of its $13,000,000 Marcus Hook 


octane aviation gasoline, accord- 
ing to J. Howard Pew, President. 





The Philadelphia Transportation 
Co., to overcome the manpower 
shortage, is offering a $10 bonus 
to any employe who obtains a new 
worker who stays in service at 
least 30 days. Officials of P. T. C: 
said that more than 1,100 male 
employes have gone into the 
armed services and thus far the 
company has been able to obtain 
only 250 women. replacements. 





The City of Philadelphia, at 
present receiving $780,000 annual 
rental from the Philadelphia 
Transportation Co. for operation 
of city-owned Frankford Elevated 








Debt or — Current tor Debt Debt Per Ass’d Val. 
Additional maximum rates for | County Since 1930 Current &Del. Service Capita Per Cap. 
Third Class Cities for special pur- | Luzerne ‘4 —47.4 76.2 108.7 20 % $6.89 $1,012 
poses are: Maintenance and oper- | Bove! Aetna - a. 86.3 104.3 21 14.50 1,700 
ation of Parks and Playgrounds, |; txawanna = =t = a es): 
2 33.0 67.2 93.7 18 3.60 989 
2 mills; Establishment of . Public | Montgomery * 100.0 No debt 
Library (with electoral approval), | Cte = + 24.0 81.9 97.3 38 27.10 1,600 
2 mills; Care of shade trees, 0.1) Qonuyis oan <5 64.3 97.4 13 6.80 840 
4 85.6 110.3 46 18.00 1,049 
mill; Charity and welfare, 10 mills. | | Baneaster 100.0 No debt 
Undue concern is caused in our Saeron ~—38.3 87.7 101.0 23 14.50 1,228 
-_ s 7 a7 : 
opinion as to tax limitation as ap- , ;,°¥° ee -- as ee 94.6. 27 8.80 1,390 
plying to say Third Class Cities, | york 67.0 89.8 102.3 14 7.47 1,134 
which are largely represented by | — 32.5 78.9 107.0 37 19.00 1,616 
nalyz in. A few ex- | Dauphin 120.0 85.15 99.58 22 13.70 1,510 
er & im ~ =a hy i ap eth | Northampton 31.9 86.5 105.8 50 46.60 — 1,650 
ampies will show the wide Beaver 40.2 83.5 87.3 47 23.50 2,420 
margin of taxing power. Lebanon, | Blair ~43.9 76.7 105.5 13 2.70 930 
being a third oa city, is limited | Chester -40.0 87.7 108.0 4 1.74 1,700 
to 25 mills, i. e., 15 for operation | Northumberland ay 61.6 95.8 13 148 | 780 
and an additional 10 for debt serv- | Mercer 8.6 70.4 89.4 39 21,21 1,316 
ice. The present rate is 6.75 mills se — 20.0 128.0 7 3.10 1,26 
y, uycoming 55. 76.6 ‘ ‘ 2 
for operation and 1% for debt | Clearfield 79.0 71.5 114.1 22 2.70 705 
service. Williamsport, 13%4 for Butler —43.1 77.5 129.8 19 10.20 1,540 
operation and 1% for debt serv-| | | Somerset —7.0 72.0 aie 25 10.00 776 
ice. Harrisburg, combined rate is Armstrong ae 74.8 82.9 108.08 56 5.40 670 
ndiana i acs scas —33.4 73.4 105.9 49 25.00 657 
14 mills. York, 8.17 operation and | cumberland __ 78.0 92.9 112.4 12 6.60 1,016 
2.33 debt service. Wilkes-Barre, | Lebanon -____-_- sae —25.0 87.8 100.5 11 4.60 1,335 
11% operation and 3 for debt | crewsore BEEN RES 58.5 77.7 i008 29 10.40 ~=1,560 
an Tankin__--—-_- s —l A o debt 
service. Easton, total 12 mills. | Venango _------_-_- —56.0 89.1 94.9 26 10.40 1,370 
Pottsville, 11% operating and 3 | Caron at ete —30.6 78.8 120.6 49 24.00 1,036 
: McKean ahha. FNS —67.3 84.8 110.9 3 237° 2,311 
for debt service, and so on. Seffercon ‘=... -..-_.- —59.0 76.0 114.0 47 9.07 470 
5. i e { Centre -....-... —33.0 9 4.50 969 
5. Tax Collection Procedure | Columbia _______- 53.0 68.3 106.7 12 3.78 797 
a) Current Taxes. Bradford _- —65.0 77.5 223.6 15 3.34 630 
d official | Greene —90.0 94.1 107.8 23 2.65 9390 
_ Collected by an elected offic ep ae ~ — ae 
(in some cases by an appointed of-| warren + de 67.0 83.3 92.3 35 6.10 724 
ficial). There is usually a dis-| Huntington ______- 58.0 6 3.18 609 
count for payment prior to a cer- ee ----- “7 11 os oo 
tain date and a penalty after a| @fams ---— a ob | 208 
certain interval, usually six} Tioga —41.0 €4.9 103.4 32 6.25 484 
months from due date. — — aad nat 3 pe - 
b) Delinquent Taxes. | Susquehanna ~3.0 70.3 115.0 23 15.70 601 
There are generally two systems | Wayne _ 87.0 16 1.50 780 
for the collection of delinquent | Monroe —-44.5 69.4 104.1 & 8 6.70 1,340 
taxes. Under the first of these | ESry - pM <— Pree pit 
taxes are returned by the tax col-| union _ eae s. No debt 1.230 
lector to the County Commis-| Potter ~~ -----. —%2.0 5 1.09 570 
sioners not later than the first | Wyoming ----------- ste = 3.99 has 
Monday of May of the year suc-| juniata a y No debt 
ceeding the year of levy. Delin- | Fulton maelvet 2 No debt 
quent taxes are in turn certified | Sullivan ------------ 10 
| ee a les —100.0 No debt 
to the County Treasurer, who is | cameron ici 1 
authorized to sell the real estate | forest __..__-__--__- 2 
on which the taxes are delinquent premsculats 
on the first Monday of August of a ae of Receipts 
the second yead succeeding the Since 1930 Tax Collect’n (1941) for Debt Net Debt Net Debt Assessed 
i or Peak Current Service Per Cap. Per Cap. aluation 
year of levy. The other system Is Since 1930 Current & Del. (City only) (Direct) (S.D.) Total Per Capita 
known the L Syst Under 
SnOwnN as the Lien System. UNCer |-anentown —-_ “—-16.7 918 104.9 28% $47.58 $28.28 $75.86 $1,456 
it delinquent taxes are filed by | aitoona —____ —19.3 88.2 113.5 17 2435 35.23 59.58 1,052 
the solicitor of the taxing district | Bethlehem —28.3 916 1085 22 24.63 26.14 50.77 2,051 
; kad t 62. 1,035 
not later than the third calendar | Chester ------ 266 909 1089 30 439 18) oot 
year following the year of levy. | jonnstown ... —32.5 85.9 aoe 40.14 51.44 91.58 1,229 
In cities of the third class, there | Lancaster -_ —28.4 923 1023 29 40.03 37.80 77.53 1,947 
is a third system under which the amar ot = Der og rs . {ouo 36.00 | 46.49 1,040 
City Treasurer is authorized tO| Reading _— —40.5 910 1002 21 24.60 53.26 177.86 — 1,304 
sell realty on which taxes are|Scranton -._- +2.0 79.8 83.5 14 20.24 43.11 63.35 = 
. . ¢ 9 
delinquent on the first Monday rms Bune 2 fei ar 3 a “eg hak Low 
of June of the year succeeding | yor, - 28 932 1026 16 16.32 33.55 49.87 1,428 
the year of levy. Abington - —63.4 86.6 922 13 6.87 6225 68.62 2,250 
| Butler -...... —26.3 95.2 108.6 37 36.88 4.40 41.28 1,510 
Duquesne ____ .—28.0 96.3 115.6 37 47.32. 1. ; , 
om. SOURCES OF REVENUE Easton ro, a’ 94.6 104. 28 54.95 23.10 78.05 1,250 
1. County Harrisburg _.. —57.8 94.5 100.9 21 17.87 16.20 33.77 1,787 
Haverford -_ —29.1 93.1 96. ’ ; ‘ ‘ 
a) Real Estate Tax. Hazleton _.. —269 | 846 1016 32 39.13 32.50 7167 1,236 
b) Personal Property Tax—4| Lebanon _..... —756 92.4 96.4 8 432 33.70 38.02 1,100 
mills per $1,000. N. Kensington —21.6 87.9 100.5 46 41.32 16.10 57.42 1,180 
c) Gasoline Tax—Counties re- | Norristown --- —52.3 928 1003 3A oe ae 
: il City __ —40.0 90. 2 9. i f 
ceive the proceeds of ¥%-cent of| Pottstown... 206 93.5 110.7 27 29.36 30.50 59:86 1,017 
the State 3-cent per gallon pave-| Pottsville .... —208 87.6 97.5 21 19.21 29.40 48.61 1,512 
ment gas tax erat asa Sharon .....- +12.1 90.5 92.1 21 30.94 31.40 62.34 1,209 
< Uniontown _.. —4.0 71.6 111.7 22 28.62 29.00 67.62 916 
d) Miscellaneous. Washington __ —29.1 82.1 100.3 25 26.94. 39.00 65.94 1,230 
2. City Wilkinsburg _. —14.0 88.6 1014 42 62.50 44.00 106.50 1.720 
Williamsport _ —34.3 92.1 110 10 9.93 14. 24. y 
etc. icenses, *Assessed valuation equalized to 100% of Real. 
we) Note—In some of the above instances complete statistics are not readily available. 
c) Occupation Tax!" : Where such are lacking, however, outstanding debt is relatively low. 
NOTE—Philadelphia 
| Gaee text lacked” rete ie V. DEFAULT RECORD 'sylvania municipal bonds. and 
; i i : h urchases represent a cross 
employed in the City of ‘Phila- In respect to the number of mu- Dad pes P f th easict alities of 
delphia, regardless of their legal lved and the par | Section © e p 
’ g nicipalities involved an p he State. Th = ms 
residence. This tax is collected f obligati thereof the| the State. eir experience may 
: : ected | yelue . of. cpligacions Powe | be epitomized as follows: Over the 
at the source and remitted direct | number of defaults has been rela- past twenty-five years they have 
to the City Treasurer. tively small. Perhaps one of 0 | has dover -$500,000,000 of 
3. Borough best illustrations is in the expe- Pennsylvania municipal bonds. 
‘ pend rience of the State School Em- - a 
R broadly diversified. They have 
a) Rea] Estate Tax. ployees Retirement Board Fund. never lost a penny of either prin- 
b) Occupation Tax. which ‘over a period of the past; , 
c) Miscellaneous—fees, licenses. twenty-five years has been one |Cipal or interest. At the present 
time there is in default approxi- 





and Bustleton surface lines, wants 
more money. City Council ap- 


| proved a resolution requesting the 


company to modify its present 


agreement. “The company,” said 
a councilman, “is not paying suf- 
ficient rental. We have now 


reached a point where additional 
rental should come to the city to 
provide essential improvements.” 
A lot of landords may feel the 
same way, but it is a poor rule 
that doesn’t work both ways, 
Strangely enough, there doesn’t 
seem to be any record of the city 
voluntarily ameliorating the tran- 
sit company’s burden under re- 
verse circumstances. 


Milo S. Meier Now ts 
With Paine, Webher Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— Mil 
S. Meier has joined the staff o 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Rand Tower. Mr. Meier has bee 
put on the inactive list by the U! 
S. Army in which he served as 
an intelligence officer with a com- 
bat squadron operating in Africa, 
with the rank of captain. 

Prior to the war, Mr. Meier was 
engaged for many years in the 
securities business in Minne- 
apolis. i 


SEC Takes Actions | 
The broker-dealer registration: 


of Hermann Graen'& Co., Ine. 
and Renaud Corporation, both ; 


New York City, were revoked by 
the Securities and Exchange Com4 
mission, which denied requests by 
both companies for the with- 
drawal of their registrations. i 


L. B. Van Ingen Dies 

Lawrence B. Van Ingen, retired 
broker, died in the Le Roy Sani4 
tarium, at the age | of 45 after a 














long illness, - 


plant for the manufacture of 100-. 
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U. S., Britain, Russia And China Sign Paci— 
Closer Military Unity And Post-War Cooperation 


(Continued from page 1799) 


Governments in favor of the res- , hostilities they will not employ | 


toration of democracy in Italy. 
The three Foreign 


their military forces within the 


Secretaries | territories of other States except 


declared it to be the purpose of | for the purposes envisaged in this 


their Governments to restore the 
independence of Austria. 
same time they reminded Austria 


that in the final settlement ac- | operate 


count will be taken of efforts that 
Austria may make toward its own 
liberation. The declaration on 
Austria is published today. 

The Foreign Secretaries issued 
at the conference a declaration 
by President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier 
Stalin containing a solemn warn- 
ing that at the time of granting 
any armistice to any German Gov- 
ernment, those German officers 
and men and members of the Nazi 
party who have had any connec- 
tion with atrocities and executions 
in countries overrun by German 
forces will be taken back to the 
countries in which their abomi- 
nable crimes were committed to 


be charged and punished accord- | 


ing to the laws of those countries. 

In an atmvusphere of mutual 
confidence and _ understanding 
which characterized all the work 
of the conference, consideration 
was also given to other impor- 
tant questions. These included 
not only questions of a current 
nature but also questions con- 
cerning treatment of Hitlerite 
Germany and its satellites, eco- 
nomic cooperation and assurance 
of general peace. 


Joint Four-Nation Declaration 


The government of the United 
States of America, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and 
China: 

United in their determination, 
im accordance with the declara- 
tion by the United Nations of Jan. 
1, 1942, and subsequent declara- 
tions, to continue hostilities 
against those Axis powers with 
which they respectively are at 
war until such powers have laid 
down their arms on the basis of 
unconditional surrender; 

Conscious of their responsibil- 
ity to secure the liberation of 
ihemselves and the peoples allied 
with them from the menace of 
aggression; 

Recognizing the necessity of en- 
suring a rapid and orderly tran- 
sition from war to peace and of 
establishing and maintaining in- 
ternational peace and _ security 
with the least diversion of the 
world’s human and economic re- 
sources for armaments; 

Jointly declare: 

1. That their united action 
pledged for the prosecution of the 
war against their respective ene- 
mies, will be continued for the 
organization and maintenance of 
peace and security. 

2. That those of them at war 
with a common enemy will act 
together in all matters relating 
to the surrender and disarma- 
ment of that enemy. 

3. That they will take all meas- 
ures deemed by them to be neces- 
sary to provide against any vio- 
lation of the terms imposed upon 
the enemy. 

4. That they recognize the ne- 
cessity of establishing at the ear- 
liest practicable date a general 
international organization, based 
on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving States, 
and open to membership by all 
such States, large and small, for 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

5. That for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace 
and security pending the re- 
establishment of law and order 
and the inauguration of a system 
of general security, they will con- 
sult with one another and as oc- 
casion requires with other mem- 
bers of the United Nations with a 
view to joint action on behalf of 
the community of nations. 


} 








} 





declaration and after joint con- 


At’ the | sultation. 


7. That they will confer and co- 
with one another and 
with other members of the United 


ble general agreement with re- 

spect to the regulation of arma- 

ments in the post-war period. 
Declaration Regarding Italy 
The Foreign Secretaries of the 


United States, the United King- | 
Soviet Union have | 


dom and ine 


established that their three gov- 


ernments are in complete agree- | st 


| Nations to bring about a practica- | 


| 
| 
| 


They declare that they wish to 


|see re-established a free and in- 
'dependent Austria and thereby to | 


open the way for the Austrian | 
people themselves, as well as 
those neighboring States which 


will be faced with similar prob- 
lems, to iind that political and 
economic security which is the 
only basis for lasting peace. 
Austria is reminded, however, 
that she has a_ responsibility, 
which she cannot evade, for par- 
ticipation in the war at the side 
of Hitlerite Germany, and that in 
the final settlement account will 
inevitably be taken of her own 
contribution to her liberation. 


Statement on Atrocities 


Signed by President 
Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Stalin. 


ment that Allied policy toward! received from many quarters evi- 


Italy must be based upon the fun- | dence of atrocities, massacres and 


damental principle that 


fascism | cold-blooded 


mass executions 


and all its evil influence and con-| which are being perpetrated by 


figuration shall be completely de-| Hitlerite forces in many of the | : a 
|'can keep them after you’ve got them, it’s a pretty unsatisfactory 


stroyed and that the Italian peo-| countries they have overrun and 
ple shall be given every oppor-| from which they are now being 
tunity to establishment govern-| steadily expelied. The brutalities 


mental and other 


institutions | of Nazi domination are no new 


based upon democratic principles. | thing, and all peoples or terri- 


_effected in Austria since that date. | 


The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


Roosevelt, | 


The United Kingdom, the United | 


ates and the Soviet Union have| €xtent that future business possibilities are endangered. Whenever 


| 


United States and United King-|trom the worst form of govern- | 
dom declare that the action of|ment by terror. What is new is 


that many of these territories are | 


their governments from the in- 
ception of the invasion of Italian 


| 


| 


new being redeemed by the ad- 


military requirements have per-/| powers and that in their despera- 
mitted, has been based upon this|tjon the recoiling Hitlerites and 


policy. : 
In furtherance of this policy in 


| TERESTED MAINLY IN 


|Huns are redoubling their ruth- | 


iless cruelties. 


the future the Foreign Secretar- | 


ies of the three governments are 
agreed that the following meas- 
ures are important and should be 
put into effect: 

1. It is essential that the Italian 
Government should be made more 
democratic by inclusion of repre- 


This 


is now evi-| 


denced with particular clearness | 


by monstrous crimes on the terri- 


|tory of the Soviet Union which is 


sentatives of those sections of the | 


Italian people who have always 
opposed fascism. 
2. Freedom of speech, of reli- 


gious worship, of political belief, 


of press and of public meeting 
shall be restored in full measure 
to the Italian people, who shall 
also be entitled to form anti-Fas- 
cist political groups. 

3. All institutions and organi- 
zations created by the Fascist re- 
gime shall be suppressed. 


being liberated from Hitlerites 


and on French and Italian terri- 
| tory. 


Allied 


Accordingly, the aforesaid three 
powers, speaking in the 
interests of the thirty-two United 
Nations, hereby solemnly declare 
and give full warning of their 
declaration as follows: 

At the time of granting of any 
armistice to any government 


|' which may be set up in Germany, 


those German officers and men 


;and members of the Nazi party 
| who have been responsible for or 


4. All Fascist or pro-Fascist ele- | 


ments shall be removed from the 
administration and from institu- 
tions and organizations of a pub- 
lic character. 

5. All political prisoners of the 
Fascist regime shall be released 
and accorded full amnesty. 

6. Democratic organs of local 
government shall be created. 

7. Fascist chiefs and army gen- 
erals known or suspected to be 
war criminals shall be arrested 
and handed over to justice. 


In making this declaration the 
three Foreign Secretaries recog- 
nize that so long as active mili- 
tary operations continue in Italy 
the time at which it is possible 
to give full effect to the principles 
stated above will be determined 
by the Commander-in-Chief on 
the basis of instructions received 
through the combined chiefs of 
staff. 

The three governments, parties 
to this declaration, will, at the re- 
quest of any one of them, consult 
on this matter. It is further un- 
derstood that nothing in this reso- 
lution is to operate against the 
right of the Italian people ulti- 
mately to choose their own form 
of government. 


Declaration on Austria 


The governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and 
the United States of America are 
agreed that Ausria, the first free 
country to fall a victim to Hitler- 
ite aggression, shall be liberated 
from German domination. 

They regard the annexation im- 
posed on Austria by Germany on 
March 15, 1938, as null and void. 
They consider themselves as in 


6. That after the termination of no way bound by any changes 








have taken a consenting part in 
the above atrocities, massacres 
and executions will be sent back 
to the countries in which their 
abominable deeds were done in 
order that they may be judged 
and punished according to the 
laws of these liberated countries 
and of the free governments which 
will be erected therein. Lists will 


be compiled in all possible detail | 


from all these countries, having 
regard especially to invaded parts 
of the Soviet Union, to . Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, to Yugoslavia 
and Greece, including Crete and 
other islands; to Norway, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, France and Italy. 
Thus, Germans who take part 
in wholesale shooting of Polish 
officers or in the execution of 
French, Dutch, Belgian or Norwe- 
gian hostages or of Cretan peas- 
ants, or who have shared in 
vlaughters inflicted on the people 
of Poland or in territories of the 
Soviet Union which are now be- 
ing swept clear of the enemy, will 
know they will be brought back 
to the scene of their crimes and 
judged on the spot by the peoples 
whom they have outraged. Let 
those who have hitherto not im- 
oued their hands with innocent 
blood beware lest they join the 
ranks of tne guilty, for most as- 
suredly the three Allied powers 
will pursue them to the uttermost 


ends of the earth and will deliver 
them to their accusers in order 
that justice may be done. 

The above declaration is with- 
out prejudice to the case of Ger- 
man criminals whose offenses have 
no particular geographical local- 
ization and who will be punished 
by joint decision of the govern- 
ments of the Allies. 


| profit is eventually realized. 








'of Oct. 29, the City Clerk said: 
Please be advised that the City | 


Retailing of securities is full 


Avoiding Some Common Pitfalls Inherent In 
Security Merchandising 


of pitfalls—probably no business 


has more natural (as well as artificial) booby-traps surrounding it 


than has the seeurities business. 


However, if these impediments 


are recognized in advance, the dealer or salesman who is so fortified 
| can at least guard against becoming needlessly involved in avoidable 


difficulties. 


One of the main stumbling blocks that often makes for trouble 
even for the most exacting dealer and salesman is where future events 
and unpredictable circumstances bring about a decline in the market 
value of a security, especially after it has had an emphatic recom- 
| mendation and has been sold to the client with the usual amount of 
optimistic and persuasive sales effort. 


When this happens, 


the customer 


sometimes assumes a very 


natural attitude (which most experienced securities men are able to 
recognize without any description on our part). This reaction of the 
| customer may make itself known to the salesman by a mild reproof, 
or a bit of sarcasm tinged with a feeble attempt at humor, or it cah 
even go so far as to unsettle the confidence of the customer to the 


a- customer begins to believe that you have “lost face” with him, a 
great deal more than his future business is lost—you have lost the 
value of all the hard work you previously put into the development 


of the account. When you stop to consider how much time and effort 


is necessary to develop accounts which are profitable, unless you 


situation from every angle. 


Such being the case it is advisable to do everything possible to 


fore 


stall such unfavorable reactions on the part of the customer, 
| Should you have occasions when a security you have recommended 
The Foreign Secretaries of the | tories in their grip have suffered | 


and sold has declined in price. This has happened in the past and 


it will happen again, and again, 


and again—so we might as well 


accept the inevitable and guide ourselves accordingly. 
There are several cardinal rules to remember if you are to keep 


; , | customer complaints at a low level whenever this takes place. First 
territory, in so far as paramount) yancing armies of the liberating | Pp , 


DON’T SELL SECURITIES ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO PRICE 
|APPRECIATION POSSIBILITIES 


INCOME. 


TO CUSTOMERS WHO ARE IN- 
If these customers are sold 


income producing investments, and if the emphasis during the sale 


has been directed toward income, 
RECEIVES THIS INCOME, 
WILL USUALLY BE IGNORED. 


AS LONG AS THE CUSTOMER 


INTERMEDIATE FLUCTUATIONS 


Secondly, MAKE CERTAIN THAT YOUR CUSTOMER UNDER- 
STANDS THAT HE IS BUYING A SECURITY THAT IS SUBJECT 
TO ORDINARY PRICE FLUCTUATIONS, AND DO NOT SELL 
'“PROFIT” AND “PROMISES OF QUICK GAIN” TO THE EXCLU- 
SION OF OTHER FACTORS WHICH ARE INHERENT IN THE 
SITUATION. If a security is sold as an undervalued opportunity 
with price enhancement possibilities, try and point out the reasons 
|for arriving at such conclusions and prepare your client’s mind in 
advance for the possibility of a price decline taking place before a 


On 


these special price appreciation 


situations, wherein considerable faith can be placed in the intrinsic 
| soundness of a security, it is sometimes advisable to point out that 
|if a decline takes place the client 


| of the same investment. 


Municipal News & N otes 


| Rock Island, Ill., To Redeem 


All Past-Due Special 


Assessment Bonds 


The City of Rock Island, IL, 
will redeem, starting about Dec. 1, 
1943, all of its past due special as- | 
sessment bonds and interest cou- | 
pons, according to M. F. Rudgren, 
City Clerk. Although not legally | 
liable for the payment of such in- | 
debtedness, the city nevertheless | 
recognized a moral obligation to, 
pay off the obligations and, as a} 
consequence, it can say that no’ 
investor “has ever lost a cent to} 
date on the principal of any City | 
of Rock Island bond, whether it) 
be general obligation, revenue or | 
special assessment.” In his letter | 


| 


of Rock Island will pay all of their | 
past due special assessment bonds | 
and coupons, maturities 1932 | 
through 1943, starting about De- | 
cember Ist of this year. 

For quite a number of years 
the city of Rock Island has been 
accumulating reserves for this 
particular purpose and is now 
in a position to bid in at the 
regular tax sale all unpaid 
City of Rock Island special as- 
sessments, thereby closing out 
hundreds of warrants and mak- 
ing these funds legally available 
to pay the unpaid balance of 
these bonds and coupons, which 
heretofore had been paid on a 
pro-rata basis, as collections 
were received. 


The city will receive tax sale 
certificates as evidence of pay- 
ment of these special assessments 
at the sale, which will be carried 
as an investment of these reserve 


funds. This same procedure was . 


is going to be asked to buy more 


followed through the 1920’s and in 
1930 and ’31, but when the depres- 
sion hit this community the city 
was forced to discontinue buying 
at tax sales due to lack of funds. 


Through special assessment 
bonds are not legal obligations 
of the city, the city neverthe- 
less felt a moral obligation to 
try and find a way to pay same. 
The completion of this proce- 
dure will put the city in a class 
of where no investor has ever 
lost a cent to date on the prin- 
cipal of any City of Rock Island 
bond, whether it be general ob- 
ligation, revenue, or special as- 
sessment, 


$183,000,000 Philadelphia 
Bonds Exchanged Under 
Refunding Plans 


Completing the largest munic- 
ipal refinancing operation of its 
kind on record Drexel & Co. of 
| Philadelphia and Lehman Broth- 
|ers of New York announced last 
| Monday that total of City of Phila- 
delphia bonds exchanged under 
the Refunding Plan of 1942 was 
approximately $100,000,000 when 
the offer of exchange expired at 
the close of business October 30, 
thus bringing to over $183,000,000 
the total of the city’s bonds ex- 
changed under the 1941 and 1942 
Refunding Plans which comprised 
the refinancing operation. 

The refinancing was carried out 
by a nation-wide group of 39 lead- 
ing investment firms and banks. 
Drexel & Co., and Lehman Broth- 
ers were account managers for 
the group. 

Under the refunding plan of 

1942 the city offered in ex- 

change for certain of its out- 
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The underwriting community is 
now waiting for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 


clear the way for the sale to the 


public of 875,000 shares of com- 
Service | 


mon stock of the Public 


Co. of Colorado. 


The Cities Service Power & 
Light Co., parent organization, 
has made a plea to the Com- 
mission asking that, because of 
the scope of the transaction, 
the sale be exempt from Rule 
 U-50 of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act which 
provides for competitive bid- 
ding in the sale of securities of 
utility holding firms. 


An underwriting group has 
been formed to market the issue, 
when as and if, the Commission 
gives the “green light.” Hearings 
closed more than a week ago and, 
naturally, bankers and dealers 
who make up the prospective sell- 
ing group are becoming a trifle 
‘anxious. 


The proposed common stock 
sale grows out of a plan put 
forward by the Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. aimed at 
relinquishing its control of the 
Colorado properties as called 
for under the Death Sentence 
Clause of the Holding Company 
Act. 


If the Commission gives the 
company the “go ahead” signal, 


Municipal News And 
Notes 


standing bonds new refunding 
bonds which, where redeemable, 
have extended callable dates 
but bear the former rates of in- 
terest to the original callable 
dates and thereafter bear in- 
. terest at 344%. 
. The 1942 plan, adopted by the 
city in November of that year, was 
originally scheduled for termina- 
tion on May 1, 1943 but by action 
of City Council was extended to 
October 30. 


Montana State Issue 
Of $2,401,000 Bonds Pending 


W. L. Fitzsimmons, Clerk, State 
Board of Examiners, advises that 
the Board is now arranging for 
‘a legal opinion on a proposed is- 
sue of $2,401,000 refunding bonds, 
following receipt of which the 
Board will determine when bids 
on the issue will be received. 
Purpose of the forthcoming, re- 
funding loan is to refinance the 
outstanding balance of an original 
$4,500,000 issue of 1933 which 
was sold to liquidate general fund 
warrant indebtedness. The issue 
now in prospect was authorized 
at the last session of the State 
‘legislature and Jan. 1 next has 


‘been mentioned as the probable | 


sale. date. 


Municipal Forum to Hear 
‘Debate on Revenue Issues 


At the next luncheon meeting 
of the Municipal Forum of New 
‘York, to be held on Wednesday, 
Nov. 10, at Block Hall, 23 South 
William St., New York City, Dr. 
John Bauer, Director of the Amer- 
ican Public Utilities Bureau, and 
Kinsey M. Robinson, President of 
‘the Washington Water Power 
Company, will discuss the invest- 
ment features of municipal utility 
revenue bond issues, compared 
with the securities issued by pri- 
vately-owned utility companies. 

Dr. Bauer will uphold the 
merits of the securities of the pub- 
licly-owned utilities and Mr. Rob- 
inson. a leader in the public util- 
ity industry and a strong advocate 


of private’ ownership, will: be his | 


opponent. 


to | 
hand down its ruling which may | 


the public offering will constitute 
|one of the largest single under- 
| takings to date this year involv- 
| ing a straight equity sale. 


Gone But Not Forgotten 
One of the most closely guarded 
'“open secrets” of the moment is 
the reason for the abandonment 
of the projected sale of $25,000,- 
000, largely from John D. Rocke- 


|; company stocks. 

Billed as the largest second- 
ary offering on record, this 
sale was scheduled for Monday 
of last week, then postponed 
indefinitely, and finally aban- 
doned altogether without ex- 
planation from any source for 
the action. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s representa- 


tives were mum, the bankers like- | 


pee were silent beyond the bare 


| announcement of the decision, and | 


| the 
bonmmet: except for comment by 
the usual unidentified “spokes- 
man,” had nothing to say. But 
ithe SEC gets the blame, since it 
is the consensus that an admitted 


query from that source, relative | 


to “registration,” really upset the 
program. 


Rochester Telephone Corp. 

Another sbustantial equity of- 
fering is nearing the marketing 
stage in the form of plans for the 


will become effective Nov. 15. 


New York securities 
since Aug. 2. 

In a notice to members of the 
Stock Exchange on Oct. 29, signed 
by Max Jacquin, Jr., Assistant 
secretary, it was explained that 
beginning Nov. 15 all Federal 
stamp taxes will be paid through 
the Stock Clearing Corporation. 
The letter further states: 

“It should be noted that the 
New York Curb Exchange has 
agreed that, where members of 


of the Curb Exchange, payment 
|of Federai taxes on transactions 
effected on the Curb Exchange 
shall be made through our Stock 
Clearing Corporation. For the 
time being members may take ad- 
vantage only of that portion of 
the regulation having to do with 
the use of a certification on a 
memorandum of sale in place of 
the physical attachment of stamps. 
The use of a-certification on cer- 
tificates of stock gives rise to 
various mechanical and technical 
problems. We are hopeful that 
these problems will be solved in 
the near future when it will be 
possible to take advantage of this 
phase of the regulations. 
“Attention. is direeted to ‘the 


fact that this regulation covers all 
transactions by members, includ- 
ing bonds and over-the-counter 
transactions, as distinguished from 
the State regulations which apply 
only to transactions effected upon 
la New York securities exchange. 





| We are hopeful that the New York | 


State law will be changed at the 
i: next session so as to ‘bring the 
State into conformity with the 
| Federal regulations. 

| “It should.be noted that both 
| the State and Federal regulations 
| apply to pair-offs and transactions 
| in odd-lots, with respect to which 
payment of the required taxes 
{must be. made through. Stock 
Clearing Corporation.” 


this Exchange are also members | 


feller, Jr., personal holdings of oil | 


Securities and Exchange Com- | 


650 


stock of the Rochester Telephone | 


Corporation. 

The necessary registration has 
| been filed with the Securities and 
| Exchange Commission and as far 
'as that angle is concerned the 
transaction should be cleared most 
any time now. 


Meanwhile the company is 
awaiting action by the Public 
Service Commission of New 
York State on a recapitaliza- 
tion plan providing for the re- 
classification of 48,140 shares of 
5% second preferred and 1,000 
shares of old common stock, 
into 500,000 shares of new $10 
par common, 


Investment Bankers In Town 


Yesterday found some 600 to 
investment bankers in 
for the three-day conference of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America on war and post- 
war financing problems. 
Considering the travelling dif- 


ficulties at the moment this was 


viewea, in interested circles, as a 


_decidedly good attendance. 


The principal speaker today, 
the first business session of the 
conference, will be George Spin- 
ney, President of the Bank of 
Montreal and Chairman of the 
tirst three Canadian War Loan 
drives. 


Others who have acted as 
Chairman of their State War Fi- 


|/nance Committees, including Ed- 


sale of 380,000 shares of common 


ward B. Hall, former President of 
IBA, were aiso scheduled among 
the day's speakers. 


Elimination Of Stamps In Payment Of Federal 
Transfer Taxes—Stock Exch. Announcement 


New Federal regulations to permit payment of taxes due on sales, 
transfers and deliveries of securities through the New York Stock 
Clearing Corporation, eliminating the physical attachment of stamps, 


Appropriate regulations have been in effect with respect to the 
payment of such New York State taxes on sales executed upon a 





exchange * 
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| 
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Morgenthau Returns 
From War Front Tour 


Following a three weeks’ tour 
o{ Mediterranean battle fronts, 
Secretary of the Treasurer Mor- 
genthau returned to Washington 
Nov. 1. Mr. Morgenthau oe his 
tour was accompanied by Harry 


'D. White, Director of the ‘Treas- 


ury Department’s Division of 
Monetary Research, who drafted 
the American post-war stabiliza- 
tion plan. 

A reference to Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s tour appeared in our issue 
of Oct. 21, page 1609, in which it 
was noted that he was expected 
to present the plan to the nations 
he visited as well as to discuss 
monetary matters with allied mil- 
itary commanders, presumably as 
to the use of invasion money by 
the armed forces. is 


ciSeae nS eES R S 
To Form Ames Brothers 
Stephen M. Ames and Paul S. 

Ames will form Ames Brothers 

with offices at 39 Broadway, New 

York City, as of Nov. 10. The 

firm will hold membership in the 

New York Stock Exchange, Mr. 

Paul Ames acquiring the member- 

ship of Raymond S. Rose. 
Partners in the new firm were 

previously in business as Ames 

Brothers. 


Collateral Record For 
N. Y. Title & Mig. Series 


Newburger, Loeb & Co., 40 
Wall St.,. New York City, mem- 
bers of New York Stock Exchange, 
have prepared a record of the col- 
lateral securing the Series BK 
and Series F-1 of New York Title 
& Mortgage Co. Copies of this 
compilation may be had upon re- 
quest from the firm. 


town | 


OFFERINGS 

E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 

E. R. Squibb & Sons has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 42,868 shares ol 
$4.25 cumulative preferred stock, Series B, 
without par value, and 44,799 shares 
| ccmmon stock, without par value. 

Address---745 Fifth Avenue, New 
City. 

Business—-Engaged in 
distribution and sale of pharmaceutical, 
| medicinal, chemical, biological, vitamin ana 
| household medicinal and toilet products. 

Underwriting Pid. Com 
|} Union Securities Corp. 11,934 8,895 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Ine. 11,934 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 

& Beane 
| Hornblowe r & Weeks 

Kidder, Peabody & Co 
| Harris, Hall & Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
| Clark, Dodge & Co. 
| Eastman, Dillon & Co. 

Offering—-Prices to the 
supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Of the net proceeds from the 
sale of the stock, $4,750,000 will be applied 
to the payment of the indebtedness of the 
company represented by bank notes and 
the remainder will be available for generai 
corporate purposes, including use as addi- 
tional working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5231. Form 
A-2. (10-14-43). 

Offered Noy. 1, 1943, by Union Securities 
Corp. and Harriman Ripley & Co., the 
preferred stock at $105 per share plus div. 
and the common stock at $64 per share. 
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KANSAS-NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS CO. 

INC, 

Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc. 
has filed a registration statement for 12,- 
500 shares of $5 cumulative preferred 
stock, without par value. 

Address—Phillipsburg, Kan. 

Business—Is an operating public utility 
company engaged in the purchase, primari- 
ly, of natural gas in the State of Kansas, 
and in its transmission and wholesale anc 
retail distribution in the States of Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Underwriting — Underwriters are _ First 
Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb., 5,625 shares: 
Beecroft, Cole & Co., Topeka, Kan., 2,250; 
Harold E. Wood & Co., St. Paul, 1,875, 
United Trust Co., Abilene, Kan., 1,500; 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, 625 and 
Bigelow-Webb, Inc., Minneapolis, 625 
shares. 

Offering—Offering price to public $105 
per share pilus accrued dividends. 

Proceeds—of the net proceeds, estimated 
at $1,275,000, the retirement of the com- 
pany’s outstanding 9,824 shares of $6 
cumulative preferred stock at $105 per 
share will require $1,031,520. All of the 
$6 preferred stock has been calied lor re: 
demption on Sept. 15, 1943. Balance oi 
| net proceeds, estimated at $243,000, wil 
be added to the company’s working capital 

Registration Statement No. 2-5186. Form 
S-1. (7-24-43). 

Registration statement’ effective 
p.m. EWT on Aug. 16, 1943. 

Offered at 105 per share 


MONDAY, NOV 15 
ROCHESTER TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Rochester Telephone Corporation has 
filed a registration statement tor 380,000 
shares of common stock, $10 par value. 
The offering does not represent new fi- 
nancing by the company as the shares are 
now outstanding. 

Address—335 Main Street East, Rochest- 
er, N. Y. 

Business—Is an independent telephone 
operating company conducting a telephone 
business wholly within the State of New 
York, serving without competition the City 
of Rochester and the adjacent area. 

Underwriting—The underwriters and the 
amount underwritten are as follows: (In 
shares) First Boston Corporation, 78,000; 
Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney 
& Co., 40,000 each; White, Weld & Co., 
30,000; George D. B. Bonbright & Co., 
Goldman, Sachs & Co,, Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and Stone & Webster and Blodgett, 
Inc., 25,000 each; F. S. Moseley & Co., 
and Tucker, Anthony & Co., 20,000 each; 
Sage, Rutty & Co., Inc., 12,000, and Lee 
Higginson Corporation and Little & Hop- 
kins, Inc., 7,500 each. 

Offering—Offering price will be supplied 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—Certain of the holders of the 





5:30 


and div. 





Situation of Interest 

Common stock of the Long 
Bell Lumber Company offers 
an attractive situation accord- 
‘ing to a memorandum being 
| distributed by Buckley Brothers, 
' 1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., members of the New York 
‘and Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
changes. Copies of this interest- 
ing memorandum may be _ had 
from Buckley Brothers on request. 


Sees Bright Outlook 

Interstate Aircraft & Engineer- 
ing Corporation offers an inter- 
esting situation with an attractive 
post-war outlook according to a 
memorandum issued by Scherck, 
Richter Company, Landreth Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Copies of this 
memorandum may be had from 
the firm upon request. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


| 500,000 shares of new common stock have 
ogreed to sell an aggregate of 380,000 
shares of such stock to the underwriters. 
|The proceeds of the sale of the stock 
|} offered by the prospectus are to be re- 
| oeved by the sellers, and not by Rochester 
| Telephone Co 

2-5239. 


Registration Statement No Form 


S-1. (10-27-43) 


manufacture, | 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dow Chemical Co. has registered 309,741 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, Series 
par value, $4 dividend. 
Address——Midland, Michigan. 


Business-—Engaged in the manufacture of 
a Civersilied iine of inorganic and organic 
chemicals, also magnesium and magnesium 
alioys 


Underwriting—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York, will head the group of underwriters, 
Others will be supplied by amendment. 


Offering—-Holders of record of common 
stock at the close of business Nov. 10, 1943, 
will be given pro rata rights to subscribe 
to an aggregate of 249,741 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock, Series A, in the 
ratio of one share for each five shares 
then held at a price to be supplied later. 
Such rights will expire at 3 p.m. EWT on 
Nov. 22, 1943. Company will offer to the 
holders of its 60,000 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock the right to exchange such 
stock, share for share, for cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, Series A, such right to ex- 
change expiring at 3 p.m. EWT on Dec. 
15, 1943. Underwriters have agreed to 
purchase any of the 249,741 shares of 
preferred, Series A, which are not sub- 
scribed for by the common stockholders. 
Price to the public will be supplied by 
amendment. 


Proceeds—-To retire the company’s pres- 
ently outstanding 5% preferred stock 
through exchange of such stock for the 
cumulative preferred stock, Series A, and 
to extent not retired through exchange to 
use a portion of the proceeds from the 
sale of the cumulative preferred stock; 
Series A, to redeem the 5% preferred stock 
at $105 per share and accrued dividends 
on Feb. 15, 1944, and to provide additional 
working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5240. Form 
A-2. (10-27-43). 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION 
Certain-teed Products Corporation has 
filed a registration statement for %6,737,- 
300 4% cumulative income debentures 
(subordinated) to be due Oct. 31, 1973: 
134,746 shares of common stock, $1 par 
value, and certificates of deposit for 67,- 
373 shares of 6% cumulative prior prefer- 
ence stock. 


Address——-120 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Business——Business consists generally of 
manufacturing and selling asphalt roofing, 
shingles and related products, wallboard 





and gypsum products, boxboard and vyari- 
ous other products. 

Underwriting—Paul H. Davis & Co., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 
or dealer manager and company will pay 
to selected dealers a commission for the 
deposit of shares of preference stock pur- 
suant to an offer of exchange. 


Offering—The company offers to the 
holders of the outstanding 67,373 shares of 
its 6% cumulative prior preference stock 
the right to exchange such shares for the 
new income debentures and shares of com- 
mon stock on the basis of $100 principal 
amount of income debentures and two 
shares of common stock for each share of 
6% cumulative prior preference stock. The 
registration statement states that the 
company proposes, under certain condi- 
tions, to issue to the holders of the 625,340 
shares of common stock presently out- 
standing, common stock purchase warrants 
entitling the holders in the aggregate to 
purchase, at a price to be announced later, 
208,446 additional shares of common, and 
to issue and seil such shares of common 
stock not taken up by the warrant holders. 
The company also proposes, under certain 
conditions, to issue and sell $5,500,000 
principal amount of new serior debentures 
and to apply the proceeds of the sale of 
the new senior debentures, together with 
other funds, to the redemption of the out- 
standing debentures. There are $7,100,000 
face amount of 20-year 5%2’e sinking fund 
gold debentures, Series A, due March 1, 
1948, now outstanding. The interest rate 
of the new senior debentures has not been 
finally determined, but will not exceed 
442% per annum, The income debentures 
will be subordinated to the new serior de- 
bentures and to other indebtedness of the 
company. The company reserves the right 
to revoke the offer of exchange unless 
within a certain date holders of not less 
than 57,250 shares of the preference stock 
accept the offer. ‘The proposal to issue 
common stock purchase warrants to pres- 
ent common stockholders and the procure- 
ment of a commitment for the purchase of 
any common stock not subscribed for by 
common stockholders. and -the- issue -and 
sale of the new senior debentures is con- 
tingent upon the exchange offer being de- 
clared effective bv the company. 


Proceeds—The proceeds to the company 
of the income debentures and shares of 
common stock offered will consist of shares 
of the preference stock exchanged and 
all such shares of preference stock will be 
retired and the capital of the company 
will be reduced by the sum of $100 for 
each share retired. For each share of 
common issued pursuant to offer, the sum 
of $1 will be deducted from capital sur- 
plus account and credited to capital ac- 
count represented by such share. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5241. Form 
S-1. (10-27-43). 








(This list is incomplete this week) 
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House Group Nears Completion On Tax Bill— 


Kills Sales Levy And 


Revises Excise Rates 


The House Ways and Means Committee has virtually completed 
action on a new tax bill, estimated to yield about $2,000,000,000 in 
new revenue, and it is believed the measure will be taken up by the 
House next week. The only remaining matter under study is possible 


amendments to the War Contract Renegotiation Act. 


A sub-commit- 


tee is now considering various proposals on this question and its 


®. 
w 





conclusions will probably be in- 
cluded in the bill to be reported 
to the House. 

The major actions by the Com- 
mittee during the past week were 
the rejection of a general sales tax 
and a rise in the corporation nor- 
mal and surtax rate, and the re- 


vision of several excise tax sched- | 


ules, including the levy on dis- 
tilled spirits and postal rates. 
The House group voted on Oct. 
27 to turn down the Treasury’s 
recommendation to increase the 
combined normal and surtax levy 
on corporation incomes from 40% 
to 50%. However, the Committee 
approved an increase in the ex- 
cess-profits tax from 90% to 95%, 
estimated to yield an additional 
$616,000,000 annually, and reduced 
the invested capital credit under 
the excess profits tax for corpo- 
rations with invested capital of 
more than $5,000,000,000. The 
group also voted to increase the 
specific exemption for the excess 
profits tax from $5,000 to $10,000. 


On Oct. 28 the House Commit- 
tee, by a vote of 16 to 8, rejected 
a proposal for a 10% national re- 
tail sales tax. This action came 
on a motion by Representative 
Robertson (Dem., Va.), whose 
sales tax plan carried with it a 
“cost of living” exemption certi- 
ficate of $100 for each person 
and a ban on using a sales tax in 
computing parity prices and mak- 
ing wage determinations. 


With respect to the postal and 
excise rates, the Ways and Means 
Committee rescinded on Nov. 2 
earlier action (Nov. 1) increasing 
out-of-town first class mail from 
3 cents to 4 cents an ounce and 
doubling the excise tax on cigars. 

The Committee on Oct. 30 and 
Nov. 1 and 3 had revised several 
other excise levies. Among these 
were: reducing the proposed in- 
crease in liquor taxes to $8 a gal- 
lon instead of $10, from the pres- 
ent $6; putting the air-mail rate 
at 8 cents an ounce, instead of 
10 cents, against the present 6 
cents; increasing the previously- 
approved 4% tax on pari-mutuel 
betting to 5%; setting the tax on 
admissions at 20% instead of 30%; 
raising the retail jewelry tax to 
20% from the present 10% and 
the tentative 15%, and removed 
= soaps from the new excise 

st. 

The Committee on Oct. 29 re- 
ceived and immediately rejected 
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a tax program offered by Marriner 
S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Mr. Eccles’ pro- 
gram, totaling $13,800,000,000 in 
additional taxes and compulsory 
| savings, provided for the follow- 
ing: 

1. $10,000,000,000 from individ- 
ual incomes, with $4,000,000,000 
refundable after the war. The 
normal individual income rate 
would be raised from 6 to 10%, 
personal exemptions lowered 
from $500 to $400 for single per- 
sons, from $1,200 to $800 for mar- 
ried couples and from $400 to 
$250 for each child. The victory 
tax would. be repealed and a 
super-surtax imposed. 

2. $3,000,000,000 through addi- 
tional excise taxes on so-called 
luxuries. 

3. $800,000,000 through 
creased corporation taxes. 

Senator George (Dem., Ga.), 
Chairman of the Senate Finance 


in- 





Committee, came out on Oct. 30 
in support of the House group’s 
action in rejecting the major pro- 
posals of the administration’s tax 
program and called for cuts in 
Government spending to save $5,- 
000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Yesterday (Nov. 3), the House 
Committee decided against mak- 
ing any change at this time in the 
20% withholding tax rate on 
wages and salaries. 


Previous action by the Commit- 
tee on the tax question was re- 
ported in our issue of Oct. 28, 
page 1712. 


Wyeth & Co. To Admit 
Philip Gessler, Jr. 


Philip Gossler, Jr., member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will be come a partner in Wyeth 
& Co., members of the Los An- 
geles Stock Exchange, as of Nov. 
10. Partners of the firm will be 
Harry B. Wyeth, Jr., Thomas H. 
Heller, Carl L. Barnes and Mr. 
Gossler. 


Wyeth & Co. maintain offices at 
647 South Spring Street, Los An- 
geles, and 40 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

Mr. Gossler recently has been 
doing business as an individual 
floor broker and prior thereto was 
4 partner in Vietor, Common & 

Oo. 


m. B. Gilmore Joins 
Stoetzer Carr Staff 


, (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LANSING, MICH. — William B. 
Gilmore has become associated 
with Stoetzer, Carr & Co., Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Gilmore was previously a special 


partner in Keane & Co. and re- 











cently has been in business for 


himself. 7 
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Dr. Frederick C. Mills warns that 


avoided in the transition from war 
to peace,” the study finds, “is per- 
haps the major economic problem 
we shall face at the end of the 
war.” 


The study by Dr. Mills on Prices 
in a War Economy is part of a 
series on “Our Economy in War” 
which is being 
National Bureau. Dr. Mills, Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Statistics 
at Columbia University, is a mem- 
ber of the research staff of the 
National Bureau. He was president 
of the American Economic Associ- 
ation in 1940 and of the American 
Statistical Association in 1934. 


Inflation Pressure Continues 


The present high cost structure, 
Dr. Mills points out further, is the 
result of the selective character 
of inflationary movements in re- 
cent years. “Price controls,” he 
notes, “have exerted restraints on 
the tide of advancing wages and 
prices” but “shifting policy, vary- 
ing coverage, and serious exemp- 
tions from such controls have 
made the working of these re- 
straints uneven.” 


“The price system of 1943,” the 
study concludes, “is under contin- 
uing inflationary pressures. Push- 
es from the cost side are strongly 
supplemented by the _ pressure 
of buying power in excess of the 
value, at present prices, of the 
consumer goods our productive 
system can turn out.” 


“How effective commodity price 
controls will be we do not know. 
Whether the inflationary forces 
that are still clearly present and 
powerful will be kept in check by 
vigorous taxation and more ex- 
tensive investment in government 
bonds and, if they are not, where 
and how they will make them- 
selves felt as the expansion runs 
its course are matters yet to be 
determined.” 

In a comprehensive analysis of 
the impact of wartime price and 
wage changes on the status of 
wage earners, farmers, manufac- 
turing industry and consumers, 
the study reaches the following 
conclusions: 


Wage Earners’ Purchasing Power 
Increased 150 Percent 


1. Wage earners in manufactur- 
ing industry have registered the 
greatest relative gains since the 
prewar period. Employment in 
terms of man-hours has expanded 
by about 113 percent between 





January-August 1939, and March 





§ stocks with post-war prospects in the Non-Stop Air Pick Up, 
Home Laundry, Electronics, Die Casting and Television fields. 
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Higher Cost, Prices And Wages Held Major 
Post-War Problem 


National Bureau of Economic Research Study Warns 
Inflation Danger Not Yet Passed 


Pointing out that industry can absorb present higher material 
and labor costs so long as the volume of output remains at capacity, 


and wage relations would present grave difficulties in the face of a 
substantial decline in output,” in a study issued Nov. 1 by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 

“How such a decline is to be® 


issued by the 
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1943. The average purchasing 
power of one man-hour of labor 
‘has risen by 19 percent, so that 
| the aggregate purchasing power of 
‘labor has expanded by more than 
| 150 percent during this period. 


Farmers’ Purchasing Power 
63 Percent Greater 


| 2. Farmers in June 1943 were 
| receiving 107 percent more for 
their products than in the year. 
before the outbreak of the war in) 
Europe. Prices they pay have 
risen only 39 percent, so that the: 
average unit purchasing power of| 
farm products was 49 percent 
greater. Allowing for the 20 per- 
cent rise in physical output of 
farm products between 1939 and 


1942, the aggregate purchasing 
power of farmers in terms of 
goods and services increased fully 
63 percent between these years. 


| 
| 


Manufacturing Corporation 
Profits after Taxes 
81 Percent Larger 
3. Net profits after taxes, per 
unit of product, of manufactur- 
ing corporations in the first 
quarter of 1943 were 7 percent 
less than in 1939, but production 
rose by 94 percent, so that esti- 
mated profits after taxes were 81 
percent larger. Estimated divi- 
|dend payments by manufacturing 
/corporations in 1942 were 4 per- 
cent lower than in 1939, indicating 
|that larger wartime profits were 
not being distributed to share- 


, holders. 


Consumer Incomes 
Increase more than Prices of 
Consumer Goods 


4. The normal lag between the 
rise in prices of producer goods 
and the increase in consumer 
goods prices that occurred in past 
eras of rising prices has not mani- 


fested itself during the current 
wartime» price rise. However, 
while. consumer goods prices are 
high by ‘previous standards, con- 
sumer incomes are higher still. 
Further increases in consumer 
goods prices are indicated be- 
cause of steady upward pressures 
from the cost side, strongly sup- 
plemented by others from the de- 
mand side, since funds available 
for the purchase of consumer 














goods far exceed existing sup~ 
plies, at present price levels. 
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Robt. Keane Is Now 
With Searl-Merrick 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF—Robert 
E. Keane has become associated 
with Searl-Merrick Co., 634 South 
Spring Street, members of the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Keane was previously with Las- 
well & Co. and in the past was an 


| 























officer of Edgerton, Riley & 
Walter. 

Empire Sheet & Tin Plate 
Situation Attractive 


The first mortgage 6s of 1948 of 
Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
offers attractive possibilities ac- 
cording to a memorandum pre- 
ared by Hill, Thompson & Co., 
ne., 120 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this interesting 
memorandum may be had upon 
request. 
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The Financial Situation 


On Friday last the President with evident satisfaction 
old representatives of the press that the conferences which 
ad been under way for some time in Moscow, and which 
at that point appeared to have about completed their work, 

ere to be regarded as a magnificent success, or words to 
hat effect. That success, he asserted, had been reflected 
in both what had been accomplished and in the spirit which 
had pervaded the proceedings. Word came from Moscow 
that a joint statement was to be expected in the near future, 
and for several days thereafter the public was in one way 
or another kept constantly reminded of the pronouncement 
to come. On Monday the expected statement was issued. 
The declaration with accompanying documents, taken gen- 
erally as representing the fruits of the joint labors in 
Moscow, have since been hailed widely as exceeding in 
value all reasonable expectations. 

There is always an element of hazard in appraising 
the results of such proceedings on the basis of statements 
of this sort couched in very general terms. Understand- 
ings, perhaps merely implicit in conversations and ex- 
changes of views concerning specific issues not explicitly 
dealt with in pronouncements made public, often carry 


more practical significance than the documents presented 
to the public. 


stance there is reasonable ground for considerable encour- 
agement even though it is evident enough that the future 
must disclose the scope and the decisiveness of any under- 
standings reached concerning a number of questions which 
have for a good while past been at least threatening to 


hamper the conduct of the war against Germany. 


More Effective War Operations 


Contrary to impressions apparently gained by many 
others, the encouragement we obtain from the proceedings 
(Continued on page 1808) 


—— 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


There is considerable mystery around Washington as to the exact 
origin of the tax recommendations recently submitted to Congress 
by the Treasury. Randolph Paul is reported to be so hurt or so in- 
dignant at the reception which the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has given them that he plans to resign. And Morgenthau him- 
self, after more or less submitting the proposals, went off to Africa as 
if he didn’t care what happened »— 
to them. There have been reports, dropped out of the picture, and 
in which little or né*credence is;Fred Vinson took over the ball. 
placed, that he, too, might resign. All of this is an 








It appears to us, however, that in this in-| 


It is doubtful if there will be 
any resignations and there is a 
Serious question as to whether 
Paul’s reported indignation is 
directed so much at the re- 
ception they got as at what 
* went on in the President’s coun- 
cils before the proposals were 
submitted. The fact seems to be 
that the proposals were more 
largely those of Jimmy Byrnes 
and Fred Vinson than of Messrs. 
Morgenthau and Paul, that the tax 
question was largely taken out of 
their hands. We have it on 
reliable authority, indeed, that 
Byrnes and Vinson were pre- 
pared to formally submit the pro- 
posals, themselves, without even 
going through the form of having 
them come from the Treasury. 
It was only in response to Mor- 
genthau’s insistence that the Ad- 
ministration’s tax proposals were 
a province of the Treasury that 
he was permitted to submit them. 
Having done that, the impression 
is that he was glad of the recep- 
tion they got. It is a fact that after 


his one avvearance before the 
Ways and Means Committee, he 





interesting 
commentary on something. Byrnes 
end Vinson were appointed, we 
have been told, to act as the eco- 
nomic entrepreneurs of the home 
front. The latter was to be econ- 
omic stabilizer and Byrnes was to 
be an overall director-stabilizer. 
As a secondary proposition, we 
were told, they were out to run 
the Leftists from their positions 
of influence and recapture the 
party for the Democrats. Neither 
has ever shown any particular 
dislike for the Leftists so far as 
we know; in fact, they attained 
their present positions of emi- 
nence by catering to them. But 
they are political realists and they 
now realize that unless the Left- 
ist gentlemen are subordinated, 
their. party faces a serious revolt 
from within. 


From their tax handiwork, they 
apparently realize that prevent- 
ing a revolt within the party is 
not all that must be done. To this 
end they wanted to relieve some 
9,000,000 people from the payment 
of any income tax at all, and to 
lighten the payments of some 14,- 

(Continued on page 1807) 


the consumer. 


used for price supports over the 
$800,000,000 expenditure in 1943. 
Mr. Roosevelt said that “to aban- 
don our present policy would in- 
crease the cost of living, 
about demands for’ increased 
wages which would then be justi- 
fiable, and might well start a se- 
rious and dangerous cycle of in- 
flation—without any net benefit 
to anyone.” 


program, the President said that 
“the money spent by the Govern- 
ment has not only assured us in- 
creased production but, directly 
and indirectly, has saved the 
Government and consumers bil- 
lions of dollars.” 


He further stated that “although 
this program cannot hold the line 
without the enforcement of a firm 
price control and without inade- 
quate tax and savings program 
to absorb excess purchasing 
power, névertheless’ it is equally 
true that the firmest price control 
and the wisest fiscal policy cannot 
do the job themselves without use 
of price supports.” 

Terming them “war subsidies,” 
rather than producer or consumer 
subsidies, the President said such 
aid is the same principle that has 
“proved so effective” in the pro- 
duction of copper, lead, zinc and 
aluminum and which every nation 
at war has utilized to hold down 
living costs and at the same time 
allow a fair return to farmers. 

In opening his message, Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted that food “is as 
important as any other weapon in 
the successful prosecution of the 
war” and “will be equally impor- 
tant in rehabilitation and relief in 
‘the liberated areas and in the 
shaping of the peace that is to 
come.” 


The two other major objectives 
of the food program, he added, are 
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President Seeks Subsidies—Defends Program 
As Anti-Inflation Measure 


President Roosevelt, in a lengthy message to Congress on the® 
food situation, urged on Nov. 1 that the subsidy program be sup-| raising the price to the consumer. 
ported in order to induce farmers to increase production to new| All of these administrative meth- 
record goals and at the same time maintain fair food prices for|ods of guaranteeing a minimum 





| price to the farmer for his prod- 


The President explained that it will be necessary to increase | ucts—whether they take the form 





the amount of Government funds® 


bring | 








|of nonrecourse loans or guaran- 
raising enough of the right kinds | teed prices, or subsidy payments, 
to meet the needs of the armed|or actual purchase and resale— 
forces abroad, civilians at home,| are generally called price sup- 
and fighting allies and to see that| ports, and are included in the 
the food for the civilians is fairly |price-support programs. The pur- 
divided. The President cited fig-| pose of the price-support pro- 
ures to show that 1943 food pro-| gram is primarily to encourage 
duction will exceed the record|the farmer to grow a crop with 
1942 crop and that plans for 1944 the assurance that, no matter what 
call for still further increased pro- | happens, he is going to get a cer- 
duction. He also called attention | tain definite return for it. If the 


In defending the food subsidy | to the increased demands for food | price which the ultimate consumer 


from civilians, servicement and pays as fixed by the price regu- 
lend-lease shipments to our allies.| lations is less than an amount 

In part, the text of the Presi- | which will pay the farmer this 
dent’s message follows: 'return, then the Government ab- 
sorbs the loss and sees to it that 
the farmer gets what was guar- 
anteed to him. The farmer also 
enjoys this gauarntee when prices 
in the market fall below the sup- 
port level. If the price which the 
consumer has to pay as fixed by 
the price regulations is high 
enough to pay the farmer his sup- 
port price, then, of course, there 
is no ioss to the Government. 

In certain commodities the War 
Food Administration knows in 
advance that it will have to bear 
part of the cost. Nevertheless, 

(Continued on page 1810) 


The Holiday Outlook 


Roger W. Babson Says, “Shop Now For Christmas” 


New York has taken on the festive air characteristic of the pre- 
Christmas shopping rush. If conditions here are any indication— 
and they should be reflected proportionately in other cities and towns 
—retailers are going to wind up with a big year-end business. I ex- 
pect to see Christmas trade in dollars equal the gross of last year. 
I am, however, concerned over stocks of merchandise. If shoppers 

do not imme-® 
diately get/tinue to have trouble with inven- 
busy they will | tories. 


find pretty! Wages, money in circulation, 
nearly empty | bank deposits and national income 
shelves. It is|have reached such proportions 
more impOr-/ that they have little meaning to 
tant than ever | the average man. I may say, how- 
to shop early. | ever, that national income for the 
Money vs. | first seven months of this year 
Supplies showed an increase of 20.7% over 

M anu fac- | the corresponding period of a year 
turers of con-| ago. Seasonally there is usually 
sumers goods|, decline in November due to a 
are now Tfre-| decrease in the shipments of farm 
ceiving some! products. This, however, will have 
small increase | little effect upon the extent of this 
in materials | year’s Christmas trade. The money 


but this will) for that is already in the pockets 
not relieve the | of customers. 


pre-Christmas 
Roger W. Babson inventory. sit- 
uation. Consumers’ durable goods 
are way down. All kinds of mer- 
chandise are difficult to replace. 
Anyone, for instance, trying to 
buy miscellaneous household fur- 
nishings knows this. For the last 
month of record in New York 
City, sales of furniture were ub 
9% over a year ago, but inven- 
tories were down 33%. Any in- 
crease in the manufacture of con- 
sumers goods will not be felt for 
some months. For some time, cus- 
tomers will have plenty of money 


to spend, but merchants will con- 


Support Prices and Equalization 
Payments 


In order to induce farmers to 
increase production to these new 
goals, and at the same time keep 
the cost of foods down, it will be 
necessary to increase the amount 
of Government funds which were 
used for these purposes in 1943. 

Government funds have been 
used in various different ways in 
order to see that the farmer got 
a fair price for his product—a 
him to raise more crops—without 
price high enough to encourage 











Guide for Shoppers 


Customers must now buy what 
they can find, not necessarily 
what they want. The average 
American family has scarcely felt 
any wartime inconveniences com- 
parable to those existing in other 
countries at war. This is because 
we have been living upon inven- 
tories. These inventories are now 
running out. Labor shortages and 
military demands for replace- 
ments will prevent civilian sup- 
plies from being built up. Cus- 
tomers for many lines of consum- 

(Continued on page 1809) 
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The Illusion of ‘Internationalism’ ABA Booklet On Value 


By BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 
(An editorial from the New York Journal American of Oct. 31st) 


THE MAIN CONTENTION of the internationalists of the Willkie- 
Wallace breed is that the airplane has so shortened distances between 
countries that the time is ripe for a “World State” in which all 
peoples shall dissolve their identities and their sovereignties in one 

ration. : 
eiraait + she basis and meaning of Wendell Willkie’s “One World 
and of Henry Wallace’s plan of* 





Declaration of Independence and 


opin all eoples into a é 
Warla-State” r | the socially-sick minds that drew 
Nothing is more infantile or) up the Communist manifesto of 


1848. 
The distance is interstellar be- 

tween a Bill of Rights people and 

an OGPU-Gestapo people. 
Neither Mr. Willkie nor 


more specious than to believe that 
because we can now go from New | 
York to Moscow or Chungking in 
a comparatively few hours that 


the peoples of the United States, Mr. 


Russia and China are “nearer” | Wallace, nor any internationalist, 
one another. | will ever be able to fly from the 
The internationalists — who) high level of American individ- 


ualism to the deep hells of Euro- 
pean State-parasitism. 

There are no routes between 
Abraham Lincoln’s humanity and 
Joseph Stalin’s starvation of 4,- 
300,000 kulaks. 

If we could fly from New York 
to any part of Europe or Asia in 
five minutes it would not be “one 
world.” 

There are as many “worlds” as 
there are personal likes and dis- 
likes. 


would destroy our national self- | 
determination and our sovereignty" 
—think of distances only in miles. | 

But real distances in this world | 
must be measured between dif- | 
fering ideals, ages-long cultural | 
and historical backgrounds and | 
soil-rooted love of country. 


And there exists no speedometer | 
to measure those distances. 

The distance from America to} 
Russia has been shortened by air. | 

But the distance from Indepen- | 
dence Hall in Philadelphia to the 
Kremlin in Moscow is as great— 
—GREATER—than ever. 

That distance is measured in| 
TRADITIONS, FUNDAMENTAL e 
INSTINCTS and NATIONAL AS-/ be “internationalized” by reduc- 
PIRATIONS—which also cannot, ing distances between countries is 
be registered on speedometers. | a belief that could only be held 

True, you can fly to Europe | by Me Pare oan dema- 

Eee j ” as the saving | gogues and semi-idlots. 
— . .| All the swift fliers in the world 


The spirit of liberty such as we 
understand it in America cannot 
be carried to Europe or Asia in a 
“Clipper.” 

To believe that the world can 


goes. 
But the distance between the | cannot mongrelize the Yankee 
democratic and _ individualistic; Doodle American or douse him 


in the stinking stew of compulsory 
foreign alliances as long as the 


ideas of Thomas Jefferson and the. 
State-enslaving ideas of Nicolai 


Lenin still remains ASTRONOM- | distance between Independence 

ICAL. | Hall and the Kremlin remains in- 
The distance between the| calculable. 

American instinct for personal, —_—— ed 


. TT 

libert d the Russian and Teu- 

anes hentia “'3 proved men- Life Ins. Personnel 

tally, morally and physically s/Has Declined 13 6% 
20 


incalculable, and it cannot be 
bridged by airplane. Personnel engaged in the life 
., You cannot travel from what /jnsurance business on June 30, 
America’ has meant since 1789 to) jneluding home and branch or- 

ganizations and the full time 


what continental Europe has 
meant for thousands of years in| agency forces, numbered 212,500 
men and women, according to a 


a flying machine. 
|survey completed by the Insti- 


An ocean does not divide us. 
Europe and America are divided tute of Life Insurance. This over- 
ali figure represents a decrease of 


by an abysm of DIFFERING) 
CONCEPTS OF LIFE AND WAYS 3 6@7 as compared with pre-war, 
this decrease having occurred 


OF LIVING. 

2 during a period in which total 
insurance in force has increased 
12%. In its announcement Oct. 27 


‘the Institute stated: 
But neither he nor any one else, py employment of women has 


oI gg ag Beaton | increased substantially but the 
‘OF THE AMERICAN CONSTI /number of women added to com- 
TUTION to the HYPOCRISIES | 227" 2nd agency staffs has not 
and INSINCERITIES of Stalin’s| Qo" outucient, to compensate for 
Ssenstitution ” \the decrease in the number of 

There is NO ROUTE between | on, eased, in the _ various 
‘Mt. Vernon and Moscow | branches of the business. Home 

There is no route—air or other-| and branch offices where women 
wise—between Monticello today comprise approximately 


and | 44 th} : é 
Berlin. _two-thirds of the personnel have 


: {been able to maintain their or- 

The distance from Mars to the’) Scare : 5 
earth is LESS than that from the | ese ae Presi pi pooh 
freedom-loving heart and brain of | ¢5;-c¢es "i 
any real Yankee Doodle American | “One of the 
to that of any Jap, although Tokio | 
is only a few hours’ bombing dis- 


ve 


Mr. Willkie may fly from New 
York to Moscow with ease, it is 
true. 


most significant 
personnel changes that have de- 
Sindh Sten Wiaka. veloped during the war is the in- 


i i ts. Fifty- 
The minds, the hearts, the souls, | ns Phase the oe eee E 
the aspirations of peoples are NOT | nine hundred women today are 


engaged in selling and servicing 
a to one another by jige insurance, an increase of 118% 


Indeed, physical nearness only | - compared with pre-war, and of 
intensifies differences, as we see |p, rane 1900 _ serving policy- 
both in nations and in individual | macers, sepresenting an entirely 





Tisan: new field of employment for wo- 
é ; é men. 
There-is no-svetem of meusure- Ms its advices the Institute also 


ment which can be applied to the 
profound passion for liberty such 
as we UNITED STATES Amer- 
icans have. 


You cannot weigh or span the 

- spirit of a people. 

: Airplanes cannot fly from spirit 

to spirit—only from city to city. 
The distance is immeasurable 

between the robust soul of the 


“While the number of women 
employed in the home and branch 
offices exceeded the number of 
men, almost 95% of life insurance 
agents on June 30th were men. 
The number engaged in this work 
was 94,400, a decrease of 27% 
from the pre-war figure. The 
number of agents serving indus- 
trial policyholders shows a rela- 








‘Of Amortized Loans 


| The value to banks of the use 
|of the amortized real estate mort- 


| 


| gage is set forth in a booklet en- 


ititled “Owned Real Estate and 
| Mortgage Amortization,’ which 
|has just been published by the 


| Department of Research in Mort- 
gage and Real Estate Finance of 
| the American Bankers Associa- 
| tion. 
| The booklet is a case: study com- 
| piled from the actual real estate 
mortgage portfolio records of a 
savings bank in New York State. 
| The study involves an analysis of 
429 single-family properties and 
1.077 properties of all types in the 
possession of the bank after fore- 
closure, and the mortgage records 
of these properties. In making this 
known the ABA on Oct. 20 said: 
“Straight mortgage loans had 
been made on the 429 single-fam- 
ily properties at various dates 
going back as far as 1893, for a 
total principal amount of $1,970,- 
210. Of this total principal, only 
$36.227 had been repaid to the 
bank, and the actual total cost to 
the bank of the properties ac- 
quired through foreclosure, . in- 
cluding foreclosure costs, taxes, 
and insurance premiums advanced 
by the bank prior to foreclosure 
was. $2,323,890. Of this amount, 
$389,907 was the cost of fore- 
closure. 


“The value of the 429 homes 
after the charge-off was $1,760,- 
005, which, as contrasted with the 
acquisition cost of the properties, 
represents a loss of $563,885 to the 
bank. 

“On the other hand, the study 
sets forth, ‘if the mortgages on 
these same properties had _ pro- 
vided for amortization by monthly 
payments of principal and interest 
over a term of 20 years, with in- 
'terest at 5% a year, and assuming 
that foreclosure had taken place 
when it actually did, the loss of 
$563,885 represented by the differ- 
ence between. book wvalue and 
actual cost to the bank would 
have been converted into a profit 
of $190,383.’ 

“This potential profit is ex- 
plained by the fact that if the 
mortgages had been on an amor- 
tized basis, $790,000 of the prin- 
cipal would have been paid off 
before foreclosure, instead of the 
nominal sum of $36,227 actually 
collected by the bank on the prin- 
cipal under the straight mortgage 
basis on which the loans were 
made. 

“*The outstanding balance at 
foreclosure, instead of being over 
98° of the original amount of the 
mortgages, or $1,953,983, would 
have been slightly less than 60%. 
or $1,179,715, the booklet says. 
‘Including foreclosure expenses. 
the total cost to the bank, insteatd 
of $2,323,890, would~ have been 
$1,569,622.’ 

“Moreover,” it is indicated, “the 
, Study shows, the 1,077 mortgages 
on all types of properties, includ- 
ing two-family dwellings, multi- 
ple-family dwellings. combined 
residential and commercial prop- 
erties, commercial property, and 
lands: on which buildings were 
demolished after .the bank = ac- 
quired them, presents a _ similar 
pattern of acquisition costs and 
ultimate values. 

“The advantages of the amor- 
tized mortgage have become gen- 
erally recognized by mortgage 
lenders, and provision for amor- 
\tization are contained in most of 
«the home mortgage loans now be- 
(ing made,” the study says. 

Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained at A. B. A. headquarters 
in New .York City. 


| 











tively greater decline than the 
number of agents serving holders 
of ordinary policies. 

“The survey indicates that 26,- 
622 men and wontn previously 
engaged in the life - insurance 


business are now in military ser- 


effort and already responsible for 
steel. units. 


Eugene G. Grace, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., warned 
that if a general mine strike 
should develop, drastic steel shut- 
downs would be forced immedi- 
ately. Bethlehem, he revealed, has 
oat 11 days coal supply on hand, 


President oi 





|} an amount representative of steel- | 


makers’ stocks in general. This 
compares with six weeks’ stock in 
coal banks at steel plants when 
the United Mine Workers struck 
earlier in the year. For “several 


production in the United States 
has not fully supported demand 
resulting in a slow but serious 
drain on inventories. Citing the 
vital need for increased coal out- 
put, he emphasized that additional 
man power is’ required in the 
mines, particularly to replace men 
taken by the armed forces or who 
have taken jobs in other indus- 
tries. 


electric power and light industry 
of the United States hit a new 
high for 1943 
ended Oct. 23rd, when it reached 
4,415,405.000 kilowatt hours. 
against 4,382,268,000 in the pre- 
ceding week and 3,752,571,000 in 
the like 1942 period, according to 
the Edison Electric Institute. The 
gain over 1942 was 17.7% as the 
Pacific Coast area led all other 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports output of electricity 
for the week ended Oct. 24th, was 


an increase of 37.7%. 
Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Oct. 23rd, to- 


Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was a decrease of 
7,009 cars from the preceding 
week this year, 2,057 cars more 


1942 and 8,286 under the same pe- 
riod two years ago. This total was 
116.77% of average loadings for 
the corresponding week of the ten 
preceding years. 

Steel production in the United 


100% of rated capacity, compared 
with 100.6% last week, reflecting 
curtailment of some facilities be- 
cause of the coal strikes, 
American Iron & Steel Institute 


| The State Of Trade 


Business reports generally were favorable, but offsetting all ¢ 
them was the coal strike, carrying with it the threat to the wa 


Describing coal as the weak spot in the raw-material 
position of a steel industry working at its utmost on war 


months,” Mr. Grace disclosed, coal | 


Production of electricity by the | 


during the week | 


divisions with an increase of 25.3%. | 


222,600,000 kilowatt hours, against | 
161,700,000 for the like 1942 week, | 


taled 905,319 cars, according to the | 


than the corresponding week in| 


States is scheduled this week at) 


the | 





closing down some of the country 






suppl 
orders 
announced. The current week’ 
| rate indicates output of 1,743,00 
net tons of ingots and castings 
against 1,753,400 net tons las 
week and 1,703,800 for the lik 
1942 week. 

As to the retail trade, depart 
ment store sales on a country 
wide basis, were up 12% for thy 
week ended Oct. 23rd, accordin; 
to the Federal Reserve System 
| Store sales for the four-week pe} 
riod. ended Oct. 23rd, rose 7% 
|}over the like period a year aga 
Department store sales in Ne 
York City in the week ended Oct | 
30th, were down 10%, compare? 
with volume in the comparativé! 
1942 week, according to a prelim: | 
inary estimate made by the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. In} 
the previous week ended Oct 
23rd, this group increased its sale; 
| 14% over the like 1942 period. | 
A combination of factors hel« 
|'down New York City’s depart} 
|}ment store sales in October to 





= 
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* 
« 


gain of only 0.7% over dollar vol- 


;}ume in the comparative 194: 
|month, according to informec | 
sources. 


First, there was one less busi- 
ness day in October this year thar 
in the corresponding month las} 
year; second, there was consider-, 
ably more rain this year, anc 
third, merchants were up against 
| the unusually heavy liquor buy- 
ing of last October when New 
Yorkers increased their expendi- 
| tures for such goods by severa} 
hundred thousands of dollars in 
order to buy before increased 
Federal taxes became effective on 
Nov. Ist, 1942. 


Industrial production in the 
| United States for the first half of 
| October held around the all-time 
| peak set in September, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board. Th 
| board’s recently revised index of 
industrial activity for September 
was at a record figure of 243% of 
|'the 1935-39 average, compared 
| with 242% in August and 239% in 
July. Production of iron and steel 
and transportation equipment in- 
creased, the board reported, while 
output of other durable goods) 
held about steady. Open hearth) 
and Bessemer steel production 
and pig iron output set new highs. 














The Board of Governors of 


tions follows: 


Industrial Production 


“Physical volume of industrial 
production as measured. by the 
Board’s seasonally adjusted index, 
as recently revised, was 243% of 
the 1935-39 average in September. 
compared with 242 in August and 
239 in July. 


| “There were increases in output 


in the iron and steel and trans- 
portation equipment industries, 
while activity in. other durable 
goods industries . showed 
change or declined slightly. Open 
hearth and Bessemer steel produc- 
tion exceeded its previous peak 
level, reached in March of this 
year, and output of pig iron like- 
wise established a new record. In 
the machinery industry as a whole 
activity was maintained at the 
level of recent months although 
there was some further curtail- 
ment of output-of machine tools 








vice, including 25,330 . men’ and- 
1,292 women. 





‘and machine tool accessories. , 
“Total output of» non-durable 


@ 


little | 


Industrial Activity Showed Little Change In 
September, Says Federal Reserve Board, 


the Federal’ Reserve System an- 


nounced on Oct. 26 that industrial activity showed little change in 
September and in the first half of October. 
modities continued in large volume and prices remained steady. 

The Board’s summary of general business and financial condi- 


Distribution of com- 





|manufacturers continued at the 
August level. Cotton consumption, ) 
which had been declining since | 
| May, rose 6% from August to Sep- | 
|tember, but was 9% below the 
|high level of a year ago. Shoe | 
| production was maintained at the | 
‘level of recent months and was) 
|slightly larger than a year ago. 
The output of manufactured food | 
products rose seasonally. ' 


“Petroleum refining continued 
to rise in September and was at 
a rate about double the 1935-39 | 
average. The Board’s index of 
this industry is. substantially 
higher than the old index because 
greater weight is given to avia- 
tion gasoline and other special war 
products. Output in the chemical 
industry as a whole declined in 
August, as some further expansion 
in industrial chemicals was more | 
than offset in the total by reduc- 
tions elsewhere, reflecting read- 
justment..of the war program, 
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Newsprint consumption rose less 


han is usual at this season, in the 


ace of increasing supply difficul- | 


ies, and a further 5% cut in per- 
itted consumption of newsprint 
Was ordered, beginning Oct. 1. 
“Crude petroleum 
ontinued to rise 
peflecting further improvement of 
transportation facilities for petro- 
eum products. Output of crude 
petroleum in August and Septem- 
per exceeded the earlier peak 
evels reached in December, 1941 
and January, 1942. Coal produc- 
ion continued at a high level. 
_ “In September the value of con- 
Btruction contracts awarded in 37 
Eastern States was at about the 
same low level as in July, accord- 
Ing to reports of the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., and was _ considerably 
smaller than in August when 
here was a temporary increase 
because one exceptionally large 
ontract was placed in that month. 


Distribution 


“Department store sales. in- 
reased less than seasonally in 
September, following an unusually 
arge volume of sales in July and 
August, and the Board’s seasonally 
adjusted index declined from 142 
131. During the first half of 
October sales showed a gain over 
September although usually there 
is some decline at this season. 

“Railroad freight traffic in Sep- 
ember and the first part of Octo- 
ber was maintained at the high 
level of previous months. Coal 
shipments exceeded the record 
movement of last July and load- 
ings of grain and livestock were 
10% higher than a year ago. 


Commodity Prices 

“Prices of grains advanced from 
the middle of September to the 
middle of October. Livestock 
prices were slightly lower, reflect- 
ing partly the establishment of 
Federal maximum prices for live 
hogs and sharply increased mar- 
ketings of cattle. Wholesale prices 
of most other commodities con- 
tinued to show little change. 


Agriculture 


“Crop prospects showed little 
change during September, accord- 
ing to official reports. There was 
a further small improvement in 
‘prospects for the corn and potato 
crops, while the previous forecast 
for cotton production was low- 
ered slightly. Aggregate crop pro- 
duction is expected to be 7% be- 
low the peak volume of last season 
but higher than in any other pre- 
vious year. 

Bank Credit 

“During the five weeks ending 
Oct. 13, Government security hold- 
ings at reporting banks in 101 
leading cities increased by about 
$2.500,000,000, reflecting substan- 
tial open-market purchases during 
the drive, and also, some pur- 
chases of bills om subscription 
from the Treasury. Loans showed 
a net increase of $2,200,000,000 
over the same period. Over two- 
thirds of the total amount repre- 
sented loans to brokers, dealers, 
and customers for purchasing or 
carrying securities; in the last 
week of the period there were 
some declines; however, as repay- 
ments were made on the liquida- 
tion of the securities. Commer- 
cial loans, which have been in- 
creasing steadily since June, rose 
further by $540,000,000 over the 
five weeks. : 

“Holdings of Government securi- 


ties by the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem showed little change from the 
fend of September to the third 
statement date of October, but 
there were some shifts among the 
kinds of securities held. Treasury 
bills held under option declined 


by $200,000,000 between Sept. 30 
and Oct. 20, while holdings of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and of 
Treasury bills outside of the op- 
tion accounts increased by about 
$200,000,000. Total holdings of 
United States Government securi- 
ties by the Reserve System on 
Oct. 20 were $8,900,000,000.” 


production } 
in September, | 





Ideal, Politically Speaking! 


“The first major objective of our food program 
is to raise in the most efficient manner enough food 
and the right kinds of foods to meet our needs. That 
includes: First, the needs of our armed forces; sec- 
ond, the needs of our’civilians at home; and, third, 
the amount required for our shipments abroad for 

the essential needs of our fighting 


allies. 


“The second major objective is 
to see that the food for our civilians 
at home is divided as fairly as pos- 
sible among all of the people in all 
sections of the country, and that it 
is obtainable at reasonable prices. 

“T have not been content merely 


with a program for 1944 crops. 


I 


am thinking also about the balance 
of this year, and about the earlier 
months of .1944 before the crops 
are harvested.. While the question 
of production for 1944 is an essen- 
tial one, we must not lose sight of 


President Roosevelt 


sonable levels. 


the necessity for keeping the prices 
of our present food supply at rea- 
We must see to it not only that 


the prices of food do not go up any farther, but that 
the prices of those foods which have gotten out of 
line are actually reduced. 

“One of the great difficulties is that the steps 
necessary to attain these two major objectives some- 


times become inconsistent with each other. 


For 


example, one of the inducements for increased pro- 
duction of food by farmers is to see that they get 


an adequate price for their products. 


Such a price 


is necessary in order to get production. 

“However, if these prices are too high the result 
will be that by the time the food reaches the gro- 
cery store or butcher shop the housewife will have 


to pay too high a price for it. 


This in turn may 


force a rise in wages and an increase in the prices 
which farmers have to pay for what they buy. 
“On the other hand, if the butcher shop or gro- 
cery store gets an insufficient price from the con- 
sumer for meat or groceries, then the farmer in 
turn will get too low a price to encourage him to 


raise as much food as we need. 


In both of these 


cases our production and price objectives are not 
likely to be achieved unless the Government assists 
with equalization payments or other aid. 

“The efforts of this Administration have consist- 
ently been directed at this double target of raising 
as much food as possible without placing too great 
a burden on the American housewife in her efforts 
to feed her family.”—-The President of the United 


States. 


What an ideal solution, politically speaking! 

The farmer gets his; the housewife doesn’t have 
to pay the piper—directly. 

A few billion added to the public debt—but the 


voter may not notice this! 





Post-War Urban Building Must Include 


Redevelopment Of Blighted Areas, Potter Says 


Post-war building will result in “decentralization” of American 
cities if it follows the trend of recent building spurts, Hugh Potter, 
President of the Urban Land Institute, warned the American Mu- 
nicipal Association at. its meeting at Chicago on Oct. 28. 

Mr. Potter told the Association that post-war urban building 
must take into account “rebuilding of worn-out districts” wihin our 


cities. 


Unless a sensible pattern® 





ean be established for necessary | 


redevelopment of blighted areas 
within American cities, he de- 
clared, another period of intense 
building activity 
the disorganization of our cities 


outskirts of the community, be- 
cause building at the edges with 


a proportionate abandonment of 
| the established areas is simply not 


“can complete 


begun in recent building booms.” | 


As an alternative, Mr. 


Potter | 


urged adoption of the urban rede- 


velopment program worked out 


by the Urban Land Institute) 


which has been incorporated in 


Senator Wagner (Dem., N. Y.). 
“Post-war building will inflict 
an era of run-away decentraliza- 


a sensible pattern. It is the kind 
of trend that destroys more in old 
value than it creates in new value. 
This means that orderly post-war 
building must take into account 
rebuilding of worn-out districts to 
standards of neighborhood attrac- 


tiveness and livability that equal 
the neighborhood development) 
bill introduced in the Senate by) 


| 


| 


or surpass suburban counter- 
parts.” 

Mr. Potter further stated: 
_ “Siphoning of new home build- 
ing to outlying areas during the 


tion upon American cities if it| last two decades has had the ef- 
follows the trend of recent build- | fect. of running established city 
ing spurts,’ Mr. Potter said. | areas into a ‘down at the heel’ 
“Sound building cannot be di-| condition. We can expect a flood 
rected into a sensible urban pat-| of new land development. in the 
tern if all of it takes place on the immediate post-war years, and 


ithe most pressing urban problem ' 


'we have is to find the means of 
retaining .this flood within the 
| cities. We must induce the devel- 
;Oopers to develop the worn-out 
j} areas. Another period of intense 
| building activity can complete the 
disorganization of our cities 
‘begun in recent building booms, 
unless we find some practical 
, method of channeling this new de- 
| velopment into those vast areas of 
‘urban land that are so obviously 
| ripe for redevelopment. 
“Fortunately our communities 
i have not been subjected to sud- 
den destruction as has been the 
‘recent fate of so many cities 
throughout the world, but the en- 
|'croachment of disrepair and ding- 
iness that has crept over 


coal situation has been saturatec! 
with a prejudice against Lewis, 
a feeling that politically it was 
about as important to crush his 
labor leadership as it was to mine 
coal. But with the Administra- 
tion’s professions that it was try-- 
ing to prevent inflation, there was 
little sympathy to be wasted on 


\him. Yet how can anyone expeci 


him to take the inflation profes- 
sions seriously when he observes 
Messrs. Byrnes and Vinson. After 
all, Lewis is right wise in the 
ways of Washington. 

So it is with the farm leaders. 


It has been impossible for them 


to understand, and it has been 


| impossible for the majority of the 
'members of Congress to under- 
them | 


stand, why one of the ways to 


during the past two decades truly | control inflation is to hold down 


| approaches the effect of war’s de- | 
If you put black dots! 


| struction. 


the price of farm products and 
then set up a vast system of sub- 


on the map of any large urban | sidies with their accompanying 
|area to indicate the sites of re-|army of Bureaucrats. What are 


‘cast large segments of the popu- 
jlation to the outskirts. It i 
'hardly accurate to describe the 
iprocess as 
| Rather it has been a process of 
| dieorgenteaitedl and haphazard 
| disintegration. 

“It has left our cities at the edge 
lof a precipice. Another period of 
intense building activity without 
control or orderliness will topple 
them into the chasm of bank- 
'ruptey and complete decay. And 
we surely can expect a high vol- 
'ume of building in the immediate 
| post-war years. The picture is 
indeed a gloomy one if we assume 
that there is no alternative to a 
continuation of the development 
trends of recent decades.” 


$$$ 
From Washington 
(Continued from first page) 

| 900,000 additional people. It was 

‘one of the most ingenious 

|schemes to be developed by polit- 

,ical minds in a long time. 





that the business of taking money 
out of workers’ pay envelopes 
every week for taxes is cutting, 
\like nobody’s business, into the 
|New Deal’s’ political strength. 


'ing people something. Now that 
ithe money is being taken away, 
'you have only to go around the 
;country to realize that the former 
irecipients of New 
'consider they are being gypped. 
Among these people you will find 
,the worst grumblers about spend- 
ing, a complaint that was former- 
ly the distinct possession of the 
higher bracket fellows. 


__| The scheme of Messrs. Byrnes 


‘and Vinson has been nipped in 
‘the bud. But, in the meantime, 
considerable harm to the coun- 
try as a whole has been done. 
These men, bear in mind, were 
to prevent inflation. We have been 
told about the dire horrors of in- 
flation and there is no doubt that 
they are pretty dire. Neverthe- 
less, there have been many who 
felt that a lot of shenanigans were 
being tried under the guise of 
preventing inflation. What are we 
to think now when we see such 
a frivolous treatment of the sub- 
ject as this scheme of two men 
charged with a tremendous re- 
sponsibility? 

We are experiencing a short- 
age of coal, we are threatened 
with an even more serious short- 
age; we are threatened with a 
strike of our railroad workers; 
we have had food shortages and 
are threatened with more serious 
ones: all because of our manipu- 
lations to prevent inflation. Is 
there any wonder that John L. 
Lewis, other labor leaders or the 
farm leaders are unimpressed by 
what the Administration says is 
necessary when they see two of its 
highest leaders acting in this wise. 

There is not an informed per- 
son in Washington who does not 
know that the handling of the 





There is not the slightest doubt | 


| 
| 
Deal bounty | 


cent construction, you will be | they to think in the light of 
| drawing a circle around the city. 


| You will have a diagram of an | ations? 
| explosion that has literally ripped 
;our communities at the seams and 


Messrs. Byrnes and Vinson’s oper-- 


The OPA has pressed thous- 
ands of small businesses to the 


| wall, it has sought to effect al} 
S| sorts of Leftist reforms in busi- 
ibe Me |} ness, under the guise of control- 
decentralization.’ | ling inflation. Out of it all has 
| come 
|crats. And then comes the spec- 


an inflation 


in Bureau- 
tacle of Messrs. Byrnes and Vin- 
son, 

_ We are of the belief that much 
is going to be heard of this story 
in the next few weeks; probably 
after Morgenthau returns. The 
Treasury Secretary has talked a 
lot about the necessity of prevent- 
ing inflation but few have evec 
considered him to be much of an 
expert on the subject. However, 
a plan to scratch the backs of 
/some 23,000,000 voters would not 
likely occur to him. Both he and 
Paul have some sort of a “soak 
\the rich” complex; running 
'through Morgenthau’s mind is a 
vague idea about redistributing 
the wealth. And he didn’t want 
the income taxes to be applied on 
| the wide scale they were. But 
he is not one to willingly give 
up any source of revenue once it 
(is tapped. 





Joint Price Board Set 


| 


\It was a strength built up by giv- | 


Up By Five Agencies 

The establishment of a joint 
price adjustment board for re- 
negotiating war contracts was an- 
nounced on Oct.°20 by the War, 
Navy and Treasury Departments, 
the Maritime Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

The joint announcement ex- 
plained that creation of the joint 


| board provides a formal proce- 


dure in place of the informal 
system which has been followed 
by individual price adjustment 
boards since their establishment 
and the relationship which has 
been maintained between them in 


'such matters as adoption and pub- 


lication of joint statements of 
purposes, principles, policies and 
interpretations. 

The personnel of the joint 
board is as follows: Joseph M. 
Dodge, chairman of the War De- 





partment Price Adjustment Board, 
chairman; Kenneth H. Rockey, 
|chairman of the Navy Price Ad- 
justment Board, vice-chairman; 
Thomas M. Woodward, chairman 
of the Maritime Commission Price 
Adjustment Board, who also rep- 
resents the War Shipping Admin- 
istration Price Adjustment Board; 
Capt. Harry C. Maull jr., chair- 
man of the Treasury Department 
Price Adjusement Board; Charles 
T. Fisher Jr., chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Price Adjustment Board and Car- 
man G. Blough, War Production 
Board representative. 
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The Financial Situation 
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has to do not with post-war 
matters, but with the course 
of the present conflict. In- 
deed, it is because so little 
of apparent real significance 
regarding post-war entangle- 
ments seems to have come out 
of the meetings that we are 
able to look upon the results, 
so far as they appear upon 
the surface, without serious 
misgivings. It is true, of 
course, that “the govern- 
ments of the United States 
of America, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union and 
China... jointly declare... 
that they recognize the ne- 
cessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a 
general international organi- 
zation, based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving States, and 
open to membership by all 
such States, large and small, 
for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

It is likewise true that this 
declaration is being hailed by 
some observers as signaling 
acquiescence by other powers 
in the repeated proposals of 
the Roosevelt Administration 
in this country, and hence a 
great “achievement” with the 
promise of blessings unending 
to the human race. We, how- 
ever, take comfort in the 
vagueness of the language 
used—and are aware, as some 
others do not appear to be, 


has been said, 
with substantial reason, that 
such conditions as these along 
with the unwillingness of 
Russia to have American or 
British armed forces in 
strength in the Balkans have 
obliged military commanders 
to revise their plans at im- 
portant points, or at all events 
to give them a different form 
from that which they would 
have had were no such factors 
involved. 

The fact that American and 
British bombers could for a 
long while have reached vul- 
nerable and vital parts of the 
Axis from. Russian territory, 
but that such efforts as have 
been made to reach these 
points have been made from 
bases far distant from the 
targets has long been.a sub- 
ject of comment. The general 
secretiveness of Russia re- 
garding all her military af- 
fairs has, whether or not 
there was any warrant for it, 
in the past made it virtually 
impossible to achieve full mil- 
itary cooperation with that 
country, either in the matter 
of field operations or in the 
sphere of supply. The Rus- 
sians have, as _ everyone 
knows, not always seen eye 
to eye with the United King- 
dom and the United States in 





| 
| 


the matter of a so-called sec- 
ond front. This difference had 
certain unsettling potentiali- 


that this statement does not;ties. Apparently the Moscow 
go. much if any further than conferences went seriously to 
certain others, notably the so- work on at least some of the 
called master Lend-Lease questions, and it would ap- 
agreement, already: signed by pear that their labors were 
all four powers now signatory not wholly without fruit. 


to 
quoted. 


the. ‘declaration’ above! What the extent and nature 
For our part, we of that fruit are cannot be 


should be greatly encouraged determined from present of- 
if all talk of such entangling ficial outgivings, but certainly 
foreign commitments were there is reasonable ground for 
discontinued, and the idea of the hope that measurable 
such arrangements definitely progress has been made. 


abandoned, but the point we 


make here is that the Moscow | On the “Psychological Front” 


conferences, so far as the pub- 
lic has been informed, do not 
appear to have greatly in-| 
creased the hazards to us in-| 
herent in such plans. 


Some Urgent Problems 


It is likewise a fact that the 
future must disclose the de- 
gree in which a number of 
problems in the way of full 
collaboration between Russia 
on the one hand and the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom on the other in the 
prosecution of the European 
phase of the war have been 
effectively dealt with. It is 
no secret, of course, that in- 
ternal schisms in several of 
the Balkan countries are ex- 
tensive and serious, and have 
for some time been a major 
factor in reducing the effec- 
tiveness of efforts to liberate 
these regions from German 
domination. It is commonly 
understood that conflicts of 
influence among the United 
Nations active in that region 





have tended to widen rather 
than to close the breach. 


But it may well be that the 
real achievement of the con- 
ference will be found on what 
is popularly known as the 
“psychological front.” Propa- 
ganda upon which Axis lead- 
ers have been leaning rather 
heavily in their efforts to up- 
hold morale at home has rest- 
ed apparently of late in large 
degree upon the suggestion 
that Russia and other powers 
immediately threatening Ger- 
many would presently find it 
difficult if not impossible to 
continue to work together in 
reasonable harmony; that 
they were rather likely to 
split apart in such a way that 
Germany would be able to 
deal more or less separately 
with Russia, and thus, per- 
haps, heal the eastern front 
and present the United King- 
dom and the United States on 
the west and south with such 
formidable opposition as to 
enable the Germans to escane 


the consequences of utter de-| 


feat. What has been done at 
Moscow, and what has now 


It been jointly said there, should 


apparently | 


prove a severe blow to this 
line of propaganda. attack 
| within Germany. 


of the so-called Axis satellite 


countries and of the countries | 


overrun by Germany. There 
can be little doubt that in 
,many of these uncertainty of 
‘what the victorious United 
| Nations might do to them, and 
|in others what Russia would 
i\do to them once that nation 
was in a position to act as she 
wished, has tended to work in 
favor of the Axis. In some 


reached at Moscow should 
tend to reassure these peo- 
ples. It would be quite easy 
to exaggerate the degree in 
which the underlying prob- 
lems presented by rightist- 
leftist conflicts in these coun- 


place in Moscow. These con- 
flicts have reached the point 
in many instances where they 
are quite capable of sustain- 
ing themselves without out- 
side stimulation, but certainly 
it would be helpful if a basis 
has been laid for avoiding 
even in miniature what oc- 
curred in Spain in analogous 
circumstances. 

To recapitulate: It would 
appear that the Moscow con- 
ferences should be helpful in 
hastening the end of the war. 
It is to be hoped at least that 
they did nothing to involve us 
in post-war entanglements. 








Urges Pennies Be Kept 
In Circulation To Relieve 





Shortage Of Coins 


There is an average weekly 
shortage of 2.000,000 pennies in 
the Fourth (Cleveland) Federal 
Reserve District, Matthew J. Flem- 


serve Bank of Cleveland, declared 
on Oct. 26, suggesting that to over- 
come this shortage each individual 
constitute himself a member of a 
“10 Penny Club.” 

“This would mean,” Mr. Flem- 
ing said, “that no one would per- 
mit himself to hold more than 10 
pennies at any one time. If every 
man, woman and child were to 
follow this plan, millions of pen- 
nies would flow back into trade 
channels and the strain on penny 
and odd-penny purchases would 
be relieved.” 


Mr. Fleming said it would “helv 
tremendously” if children who are 
saving pennies to buy War Sav- 
ings Stamps were urged to buy 


pennies saved, or to exchange each 
10 pennies for a dime pending the 
purchase of stamps. At the same 
time, Mr. Fleming addressed a 
letter to all banks in the Fourth 
District, urging them to send to 
the Federal Reserve Bank all pen- 
nies in excess of their actual 
needs. 

The Reserve Bank, also noted 
the announcement, that, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1944, production of zinc- 
coated steel pennies will:be stov- 
ved and thereafter pennies will be 
minted from the reclaimed copper 
alloy of expended cartridge shells. 
There is no -indication; however, 
said the Bank, that production of 
nenn'es will be augmented. Use 
of critical meterials for such pur- 





There is likewise the prob-| 
lem of morale of the people’ 


respects the agreements: 


tries have been eased or sim-| 
plified. by what has taken| 


ing, President of the Federal Re- | 


Post-War Resolution Opposed By Wheeler 
_| As More Likely To Prove Harmful Than Helpfu 


Senate consideration of the resolution on post-war foreign polic 
, went into its second week on Nov. 1 
proposals likely to begin by Nov. 5. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem., Mont.) urged on Oct. 29 the Senat 
not to take any action now regarding “a broad commitment, capabl} 
of several constructions not only by this nation but b 
Passage of the pending» 


nations.” 
‘resolution, reported by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. 
Wheeler said, “would be more 


likely to prove harmful than help- | 


ful in the ultimate solution of the 
post-war problems.” 

Regarding Mr. Wheeler’s views, 
presented on the floor of the Sen- 


‘ate, the Associated Press advices | 


stated: 


tion which would pledge 


| with power to prevent aggression, 


,Senator Wheeler said this com- | 


‘mitment would “increase the like- 


'lihood of confusion and national | 
|embarrassment from all sides at! 


| the war’s end.” 
| “Are we prepared to guarantee 


|far larger share of Poland than 
| even Hitler had demanded for 
| Germany?” he asked. “This reso- 
‘lution could and will be inter- 


Churchill had made no post-war 


time. 
Mr. Wheeler said. 


| Sia.“ 
| Churchill. 
believes is best for 
we propose to do? What 
for the United States? 





tical control over Europe. 


Quoting a portion of the resolu- | 
the | 
‘United States to join with other | 
| nations in international authority | 


a peace which gives to Russia a} 


preted by some to mean just that.” | 


b 
| _ The Montana Senator said Mar-| une,” in a Washington 4 te 
shal Stalin and Prime Minister. further states: | 


policy promises, and the United | eh 


States hence should not deter-| distributed to the members, to be 
mine its course finally at this) marked at local meetings and re 


“I am not criticizing Mr. Stalin,” | Nov. 25. Thereafter, if the strike 
. “He is doing! jis approved by the appropriate 
what he believes is best for Rus-| majorities of each union, and i 
Nor am I criticizing Mr.) the chiefs have not in the mean- 
He is doing what he) time found another way of solving} 

_ England. | the 
What I want to know is what do | strike will be called by the union 
is best | jeaders. 


“Are we going to back up Rus-! went a step further than the five 
'sia in her demands for a large! brotherhoods of operating railroad 
| slice of Poland, the Bosporus, the |employees, which have determined 
| Balkans and the Baltic States? If|on taking strike votes but have 
| SO, we are going to give her prac-| not set the date. 








, with the voting on variou 








y foreig} 











of $3 per day. It was estimatey 
that the results of the strike vot 
would be known in 20 to 30 days 

On Oct. 25, the general chair} 
men of the brotherhoods sent } 
telegram to President Roosevely 
protesting the unfair treatmen 
which had been given rail em 
ployees and asking that thé 
“Little Steei’’ formula be revise¢ 
“in the interest of fairness.’ 



























15 Non-Operating Unions Also 
to Take Strike Vote 


A strike vote will be taken b* 
the 1,100,000 members of the 1 
non-operating railway unions be 
tween now and Nov. 25, the cnie 
executives of the unions an 
/nounced on Oct. 26. The strike, i 
approved by the membership, wil 
be an attempt to enforce an agree 
ment negotiated with the rail 
roads on Aug. 7 providing a wag 
increase of 8 cents’ an hour; retro 
active to February 1. | 


The New york “Herald Tri 









“B. M. Jewell, Chairman of th : 
iefs, said ballots are now being 


'turned to the 15 organizations b 


13-month-old_ dispute, the} 


| “The non-operating unions thus 


“Along with the strike ballots 


‘an international organization to|™embership copies of a 28-page 


|Maintain the status quo 


| erected—in other words, insure | 
Wil] | 0n Sept. 25, 1942. 


|her control over Europe? 
that be best for the United States? 
| Again I say, this resolution can 


thus | report detailing their efforts to 


obtain a wage increase, beginning 


| “The' report charges that Fred 
'M. Vinson, Director of Economic 


be and will be construed by many Stabilization, took ‘arbitrary and 
|—certainly by Russia—to mean | C@pricious action’ by accepting a 


| just that.” 


| Senator Wheeler said he favored 
| an economic union of Europe, fol- 

lowed by a federation of European 
| States. 


“The American people want to 
see Europe settle its own prob- 
| lems by democratic processes,” he 
said. “What we ought to be work- 
ing for in this country is to free 
Europe from domination by Ger- 
many, domination by Russia, or 
domination by any other great 
power. We ought to be working 
for some form of an organization 
in Europe so that Europe will 





a stamp as soon as they have 10! CUrb itself, police itself, and deal 
|out justice for all of its many 


contending races.” 

A previous item regarding de- 
bate on the resolution appeared 
in our issue of Oct. 28, page 1708. 


Rail Strike Vote 
Ordered By “Big 5” 


The joint committee of general 
chairmen of the “Big Five” rail- 
road operating unions at a meet- 
ing in Chicago, H1., on Oct. 23, 
after giving consideration of the 
report and recommendations of 
the emergency board appointed 
by the Chairman of the Railway 
Labor Panel, voted unanimously 
to reject the increase of 4 cents 
per hour recommended by the 
board and directed the matter be 
referred to. the employees in a 
referendum strike ballot. The 
350,000 railroad workers involved 








poses, it »dded, must be kept at 
a minimum. 


are seeking a 30% wage increase, 
with a minimum advance in pay 


| brief from the railroads last June 
'9 without previous conferenees, 
|intimation or notice to the union 
/representatives, and implies that 
this brief influenced Mr. Vinson’s 
judgment in turning down an 
8-cent award recommended by an 
emergency board created under 
the Railway Labor Act. 

“The report related that the 
chiefs first asked for an increase 
in wage rates of 20 cents an hour, 


with a minimum of 70 cents an 
hour for all employees, and a 
union shop agreement. This was 
rejected by an emergency board 
which proposed last May that the 
unions accept eight cents an. hour, 
and at President Roosevelt’s sug- ° 
gestion, the unions agreed to ac- 
cept this award, the report said. 
“Later, after Mr. Vinson ruled 
that the award violated: the sta- 
bilization act and rejected it, the 





unions went ahead and negotiated 
a similar agreement with the rail- 
roads, again at the President’s 
suggestion. Further modifications 
‘were made in the agreement, but 
it was never either approved or 
disapproved, and finally another 
emergency board was created on 
Oct. 16 to restudy the matter. 
“The chiefs agreed to appear 
before this board on Oct. 28, but 
made it clear they do. not intend 
to allow it to retry the case from 
the beginning, cr take another six 








months’to reach a decision.” 
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The Holiday Outlook 
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rs goods may be decidedly out of | 
uck. 

The outlook for TOYS is tough | 

no metal nor soft wood. CHIL- | 
DREN’S CLOTHES re 
scarce. This is due partly to an 
ncrease in the birth rate and 
partly to the fact that manufac- | 
urers can get more money out of 
other lines. 
ected by the leather shortage. | 
obblers are doing a big businesh 
but have difficulty finding work- 
prs. 
ertainly going down. 


rising. 
More Tight Items 

RADIO TUBES are in almost 
universal use. More are being 

anufactured than ever before, 
but civilians will get few of them. 
Few new RADIO SETS are being 

ade and inventories of pre-war 
models are about exhausted. 
Housewives are limited in their 
use of certain ELECTRIC LIGHT 
BULBS. Essential replacements 
an be filled but odd shapes and 
sizes are disappearing. Mechanical 
REFRIGERATORS are practically 
off the market. The old-fashioned 
ice box has come back fast. 
is okay if it were not for the un- 


certainties in the delivery of ice. | 
Laundries are rushed to death. 
Hence, there-is an unprecedented | 
demand for WASHING MA-| 
‘CHINES. 


————e 


really | 


SHOES are being af- | 


FURNITURE inventories are | 
Replace- | 
ents are of an inferior qualitv. | 
The output of PERSONAL ITEMS | 
such as razor blades, needles, hair | 
pins and similar small articles is} 


This | 


Revival of production | 


for these. and _ refrigerators 
| doubtful because low horsepower 


motors are needed by the mili-| 


tary. 


LUXURY GOODS are being af- 
fected by labor shortages. FUR 
| COATS, however, are plentiful as 
iis also EXPENSIVE JEWELRY. | 
| USED AUTOMOBILES are get- 
ting scarce. Two-car families 
should take advantage of the large 
/cash prices that will be paid in 
|many instances sight-unseen for | 
one of their cars. NEW CARS are 
practically off the market. Man- 
ufacturers of HOUSEHOLD SUP- 
PLIES are now setting aside a 
smali percentage of their output 
for civilian requirements. This in 
no wise meets the demand. 
Watches, clocks, plated silverware, 
lamps, lighting fixtures and sim- 
ilar items are scarce. This also 
applies to KITCHEN UTENSILS. 
Glass, aluminum, enamelware and 
stainless steel items are negligible 
in the market, but the production 
of glassware is rising. 


Conclusion 


This Christmas shopping season 
finds both merchants and shoppers 
in peculiar positions. My sym- 
'pathies lie more with the mer- 
| chants. 





a wonderful job. I hope in the 
'end they will not get caught with 


large inventories of synthetic war- 
made products. 
will go without while waiting for 
up- ~to- date post-war ' merchandise. 


Contract Signed For United Nations 
Meat From Argentina And Uruguay 


The Combined Food Board announced in Washington on Oct. 28 


‘that the British Ministry of Food, 


in fulfillment of its assigned re- 


_sponsibility as sole purchaser for the United Nations of South Amer- 
‘jean meat and meat products, has concluded contracts with Argentina 


and Uruguay for their exportable surplus. 


Offers have also been 


‘made to Brazil and Paraguay and their acceptances are awaited. The 


‘contracts cover approximately a® 


two-year period ending Sept. 30, 
1944 and apply to all meats 
-Shipped since the expiration of 
-_previous contracts. 

« From the announcement we 
‘also quote: 

“Prices in the new -contracts 
are somewhat higher than those 
‘paid in the last contracts. Meats 
-of similar grade and product form 
‘will carry about the same rela- 
tive prices for each of the supply- 
‘ing countries. The price per 
‘pound for frozen beef ranges 
(United States currency equiva- 
‘lent) from 5% cents to 12% cents, 
f.0.b. shipping point, depending on 
‘quality and whether the bone has 
‘been removed from the meat. 
Most of the South American beef 
is now shipped bone-out to save 
cargo space. 

“The price specified for, first- 
grade canned corned, beef, f.o.b. 
shipping point, is equivalent (in 
United States currency) to about 
18.1 cents per pound when packed 
in 12-ounce tins and about 17.4 
cents when packed in 6-pound 
tins. 

“The meat supplies thus ac- 
' quired will be shared among the 
various, claimant nations on the 
‘basis of recommendations made 
‘by the Combined Food Board. As 
in the past, practically all of the 
frozen and cured meat is sched- 
“uled:to go to the United Kingdom, 
None of the frest meat will enter 
the United States. The canned 
meats will be utilized primarily 
for’ military’ purposes and the 
sharing countries will include 
Canada, the United States, the So- 
‘viet Union, the United Kingdom, 
‘and the Union of South Africa. 

~ “In order that canned corned 
‘meat may be conserved for the 
-use of armed forces in action, 
_those of the United Nations shar- 
_ing in the Food Board allocations 
_have, wherever practicable, elim- 
‘inated civilian consumption. Even 
. within the armed.forces, consump- 
tion. is being confined to situa- 
. tions in which other types of meat 





are not available. In keeping with 
this program, the United States 
Government, under General Im- 
ports Order M-63, now prohibits 
the importation into the ¢ontinen- 
tal area of canned meats for civil- 
ian use.’ 

The. unified buying plan was 
agreed to last February, as was 
reported. in these columns of 
March 4, page 852. 


15% Cut In Magazine 
Use Of Paper Urged 


The Magazine and Periodical 
Industry Advisory Committee has 
recommended that the War Pro- 
duction Board order a further cut 
of 15% in paper tonnage for that 
industry’s use, effective Jan. 1, 
1944, Walter J. Risley, Jr., Chief 
of the WPB Magazine and Pe- 


riodical Section, stated on Oct. 27: | 


If this recommendation is adopted 
by the Board, a total curtailment 
of 25% from the base period usage 
would be scheduled for 1944. Ac- 
cording to the announcement “this 
recommendation of the Commit- 
tee was based upon disclosures of 
depleted inventories of wood and 
pulp and an expected decline in 
these imports, and the desirability 
of tiding the paper-consuming » in- 
dustries over the critical period in 
1944 until the pulp; wood: preduc- 
tion program: can:show results in 
increasing supply and rl spin 
inventories.” 4 

Unless: substantial reductions are 
made by all uwsers,.of paper, it is 
apparent that, we will face serious 
shortage, partieularly during... the 
early. part of 1944, Mr. Risley 
added. 

The announcement further 
stated: ; 

“Intensive efforts are being 


made, under the direction of Har- 


old’ Boéschenstein, head of the 
newly organized Forest Products 





Bureau, to increase the production 


of. pulp. wood, to conserve paper shortly.” 


They have certainly done | 


Many consumers | 


| and paperboard. usage, and to sal- 
| vage waste paper. ' However, there 
|is at presenta lag in most regions 


is | lof six months to a year between | 
r| the cutting of wood and its ap-| 


pearance as finished papers. 
“During 1943 the paper indus- | 


try as a whole has been going into | 
inventories at the rate of about! 


| 100,000 cords of pulp wood plus 


33,000 tons of pulp and 20,000 tons | 


|of waste paper a month, until in- 

| ventories of these materials have 
reached a minimum below which 
we cannot go with safety. 

| tories of pulp wood are 
| 28.7%, 
jat this time. Inventories of wood 
(pulp are down 43% and inven- 
tories of waste paper are down 
49%. 

“Imports of Canadian pulpwood 
and wood pulp, which are about 
20% of the total United States 
supply, will be down about a fifth 
in 1944, according to present in- 
dications. While it is hoped that 
the receipts of domestic pulp wood 
will be maintained and possibly 
increased in 1944, due to the in- 
tensive efforts being made on 
wood production, total receipts of 
pulp wood for the first nine 
months of 1943 were down 17.8%, 
compared with 1942. However, 
current receipts show improve- 
ment, being down only 5% under 
September a year ago. 

“The recommendation for an 
additional 15% curtailment of pa- 
per usage effective Jan. 1, re- 
flected the Advisory Committee’s 
'opinion that this would insure a 





| continuing supply of magazine pa- 
per for 1944, and prevent a tem- 
porary breakdown of supply, par- 
ticularly for small-tonnage pub- 
lishers. It was necessary to take 
this action considerably in ad- 
vance of Jan. 1 in order to permit 
publishers to. plan properly. their 
| operations. 

“An amendment to Limitation 
Order L-244 will be drafted in the 
near future, and submitted for ap- 
proval. The recommended restric- 
tions provide a sliding-scale cur- 
| tailment effective January Ist, as 
follows: 

“(1) Magazine publishers using 
‘more than 25 tons in a calendar 
quarter will have a total cut of 
25% below. 1942 usage; 

“(2) Publishers using more than 
5 tons, but not more than 25 tons, 
in a quarter, will be curtailed 10% 
below 1942; and 

“(3) Publishers using 5 tons or 
less in a quarter will be allowed 
1942 usage without curtailment. 

“Present provisions for borrow- 


‘| ing and saving, from established 


paper’ quotas, will apply to the 
first two. groups; provision for 


‘;earry-over of savings is made for 


the third group, the small-usage 
publishers, who will also have an 
optional method of figuring quotas 
from quarter to quarter, but with- 
in the 1942 total. 

“It was announced that prelim- 
inary figures covering approxi- 
mately 85% of the magazine indus- 
try’s paper consumption showed a 
reduction of 11% in use for the 
first nine months of 1943; and that 
a reduction of more than 4% had 
been made voluntarily by. the 
smaller-tonnage publishers, for 
whom: a cut below 1942 had not 
been required by the Limitation 
Order L-244. Mr. Boeschenstein 
expressed to the Magazine Indus- 
try Advisory Committee the ap- 
preciation of the WPB for the re- | 


Inven- | 
down! 
as compared with last year | 


| Over $6 Billion Reserved For Life Insurance 


Annuity Income Payments 


The American people have more than $6,000,000,000 set aside 


with their life insurance companies for the future payment of an- 
nuity income, it was reported on Oct. 29 by the Institute of Life In- 


| surance. An analysis of the last 


represented by 


annual reports of the companies 


shows 2,038,000 annuity contracts in force in the country through the 
life insurance companies, a total annual income of $663,000, ,000 being 


»}> 





these contracts 


| and a total of $6,046,000,000 funds | 


being held for these future pay- 
| ments. 

“These funds’ represent an 
important part of the sceurity 
which the American people have 
achieved through their individual 
initiative,’ the report states. 
“Largely developed in the past 
two decades, these annuities re- 
flect the determination of the 
people to assure an income spe- 
cifically for retirement and sup- 
plements the funds provided from 
conversions of life policies, sav- 
ings and other sources.” It is 
added that of the aggregate, 444,- 
000 are now in full force, paying 
out annual income of $162,000,- 
000; while 1,114,000 are fully paid 
for, with annual income of $214,- 
000,000 to begin at some future 
date, and 480,000 are partially 
paid for, with annual income of 
$287,000,000 to begin at some fu- 
ture time. 

The Institute’s 
further stated: 

“Group annuities gained last 
year, the number of certificates 
in force increasing by 5% and the 
amount of income set up under 
these certificates increasing by 
8%. These annuities, a devel- 
opment since 1921, have been put 
into effect widely ky business 
management to provide retire- 
ment income for employees and 
they now constitute the largest 
number of annuities in force, 
more than 50% of the aggregate. 
There are 1,024,000 group annuity 
certificates in force, representing 
annual income of $179,000,000. Of 
this, $24,000,000 is now payable 
annually under 34,000 certificates; 
while $147,000,000 represents in- 
‘come payable at some future date 
under 973,000 certificates fully 
paid for now; and $8,000,000 is 
income payable at some future 
date under 17,000 certificates on 
which payments are still being 
made. 

“Individual annuities total 923,- 
000, representing annual income 
of $444,000,000. Of this, $114,000,- 
000 is now payable under 354,000 
contracts; while $51,000,000 is 
| payable at some future date under 
| 108,000 contracts which are now 
| fully paid for; and $279,000,000 is 
income payable at some future 
date under 461,000 contracts on 
which premiums are still being 
paid. 

“Annuity income totaling $40,- 
000,000 is also set up for Amer- 
icans through 91,000 supple- 
mentary contracts, representing 
proceeds of life insurance policies 
converted into life income. Of 
this, $24,000,000 is now payable 
annually under 56,000 supple- 
meatary agreements, and $16,000,- 
000.is. payable at some future 
time under 35,000 of these supple- 
mentary contracts now set up. 


State Savings Bank 


announcement 








SS 





Reencies Complete 
Ten Years’ Service 


sults the magazine industry had | 
accomplished in more than meet- | 
ing the required limitations of | 
paper usage. 

“The Committee also recom- 
mended that magaizne paper in- 
ventory restrictions be revised on 
a more practicable basis, and made 


a. part of the Magazine Order 
L-244. Several other changes, of a 
clarifying and explantory ‘nature, 
were recommended for inclusion 
im the amended Order L-244. The 
War. Production Board is giving 
careful consideration to the rec- 
ommendations ‘of thé Committee, 
and a decision ‘may be. expected 


stitutional. Securities Corp., the 
two agencies wholly owned by the 
Savings Banks of New York State 
and organized ten years ago in 
September, 1933, have. established 
a record of service and earnings 
that is unique in financial circles, 
according to a review of their 
operations. 

While both agencies were plan- 
ned to provide savings banks with 
additional liauidity and service, 
Savings Banks Trust Co. has 
shown a return on paid-in capital 
of 183%, and Institutional Securi- 
ties’Corp. with a paid-in capital 








Savings Banks Trust Co. and In-. 





of $4,994,300 has paid dividends of 
over $649,000 and accumulated a 
$331,000 surplus. “Outstanding 
though their earnings record has 
been,” said Myron S. Short, Presi- 
dent of the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, 
“a greater return to the owners 
has been made through the con- 
tinuous investment information 
and corollary services.” 

“Thus, through this principle of 
self-service the savings banks,’ 
Mr. Short continued, “have cre- 
ated earnings and benefits for 
their depositors not available 
otherwise. Each year is bringing 
increased use of these services as 
savings bank management, in the 
discharge of its duties, recognizes 
their value. The accomplishments 
of ten years are a tribute to the 
spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness characteristic of the 
Savings Banks of New York 
State.” 

The review is presented to sav- 
ings bank trustees and officials in 
the form of a_ booklet, “Ten 
Years of Service,’’ which describes 
briefly each service and its results. 
Perhaps none has been of greater 
value than the Investment Infor- 
mation Service now.useda by 6 of 
the 132 savings banks with secur- 
ity portfolios of approximately 
$2,000,000,000. This service, which 
provides individual bank manage- 
ment with full knowledge of 
broader market aspects as well as 
of individual securit.es, became 
particularly important with chang- 
ing Treasury policies as to interest 
rates and tax status and with 
changes in the “style factor” of 
the market. This service has prob- 
ably resulted in a greater dollar 
benefit to the System than any 
other activity. 


President Praises 
Distributive Trades 


President Roosevelt praised on 
Oct. 18 the “splendid job’ done 
by domestic distributive channels 
despite the impact of war but 
warned that the distributive 
trades face a “tremendous prob- 
lem” in supplying post-war de- 
mands on an equable basis. 

The President’s message to the 
Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion, addressed to Daniel Bloom- 
field, Director of the Conference, 
follows: 

“Despite the impact of war de- 
mands, domestic distributive chan- 
nels have been kept open to a 
great degrée, It has not been pos- 
sible to keep all markets supplied 
with all the things we would like 
to have, but the essentials have 
been available in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet the needs of industry 
and the consumer. 

“This has been due to the splen- 
did job done by our means of dis- 
tribution and the intelligent way 
in which producers have allocated 
their output. 


“I notice that this year’s con- 
ference is concerned largely with 
post-war problems: We will have 
a distribution problem ,then..in 
providing peace-time goods. on an 
equable basis. The longer the war 
lasts, the more: tremendous this 
problem will be. 

“Tt. is my hope that the dis- 
tributive trades will be as intelli- 
gent in supplying post-war de- 
mands as they have been during 
the period of conflict. It will be 
fully as-imoortant then as it is 
now to make certain that no seg- 
ment of our population is neg- 
lected.” 
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President Seeks Subsidies—Defends Program As Anti-Inflation Measure 


the charge will be a necessary 
part of the program to produce 
enough food without having the 
consumer pay too much for it. 


We can not and should not ex- 
pect the farmers of the nation to 
increase their production all over 
the United States if they face the 
definite risk of loss by reason of 
such production. We do not ex- 
pect industrial war plants to take 
such risks and there is no reason 
why the farmers should. 


I am attaching herewith a state- 
ment of the commodities for 
which Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion support prices were in effect 
during 1943—Schedule A. The 
Congress will notice that in some 
of these commodities, such as cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, tobacco and 
rice, these support prices have 
been in effect for several years. 

I am elso attaching a statement 
showing the cost to the Govern- 
ment of this support-price pro- 
gram for 1943—Schedule B. The 
Congress will notice that produc- 
tion of only a fraction of the 
commodities required any outlay 
by the Government. In other 
words, in the majority of the 
products the price which the 
consumer paid was high enough 
to cover the support price; 
whereas in a small percentage of 


the crops the price which the con- | 


sumer paid was not high enough 
to pay the farmer the price which 
was promised. For these items 
the Commodity Credit program 
for 1943 cost the Government 
$350,000,000. The administrative 


expenses of the Commodity Credit | 


Corporation in carrying out the 
program were less than 3%. 
This cost does not include the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion program for reducing the 
prices of meat and butter, which 
will amount to an additional 
$450,000,000 per year. 


the people feel that this expendi- 


ture of $800,000,000 per year is a 
moderate sum to pay in order to 


expenditure of very small sums 
makes it possible to avoid pyra- 
miding price increases all down 
the line—from the producer 
through the processors, whole- 
salers, jobbers and retailers—the 
cost of which runs to extremely 
large amounts. 


In the case of copper, for ex- 
ample, it has been estimated that 


every dollar paid by the Govern- | 


ment to subsidize and increase 
production has saved the Govern- 
ment $28. 


In the case of the coal and oil 
transportation subsidy, very mod- 
erate payments have avoided 
major increases in prices. If there 
had been increases in the prices of 
these basic items, they would have 


increased the cost of producing 
| practically every commodity man- 


_ufactured on the East Coast. 


In the case of food, the money 
spent by the Government has not 


only assured us increased produc- | 


tion but, directly and indirectly, 
has saved the Government and 
consumers billions of dollars. 

The agencies charged with re- 


(Continued from first page) 
prosperous today, as compared 
with the rest of the population, 
than he has been in 30 years. Any 
seeming contradiction is resolved 
by the fact that the non-farm 
population has increased during 
this 30-year period by more than 
50%, while the farm population 
has remained virtually unchanged. 

While, therefore, the proportion 
of the national income going to 
the farm population as a whole 
has declined, the income per 
farmer has increased more than | 
the per capita income of the. rest 
of the country. 


The present program of man- 








agement of farm prices—prices re- 
ceived and prices paid—had not 
injured the American farmer in 


the past. I am sure that it will 
not in the future. 

In addition to these favorable 
prices and incomes, the farmer has 
been guaranteed Government sup- 
port of the prices he receives for 
war crops, not only during the 


|war, but for 2 years afterward— 
'a guarantee against post-war dis- 


sponsibility for stabilizing the cost | 


of living will, from time to time, 


place before the Congress the pro- | 


grams necessary to hold the line. 
These will require money. I 
| strongly urge the Congress to give 
serious consideration to their re- 


/quests. I am confident that the 


‘executive and legislative branches | 


of the Government can pull in 
| harness to get the job done. 


Farmers’ Income 
The administration of the food 


aster afforded to no other group. 
The farmer has been assured that 
the bottom will not fall out of his | 
market—as it did after the last 
war. This guarantee has made it 
possible for him to increase his 
investment in plant and equip- 
ment with the certainty that the 
invesment would continue to pay 
dividends. It has also assured to 
the nation a farm production large 
enough to meet our war require- 
ments. 


The support price program 


| coupled with the program to meet 


| program has certainly resulted in | 


|a great benefit to farmers. 


Farm | 


'‘ncome last year reached an all-| 


'time peak—and this year it will | 
The increase in| 


'be higher still. 


ithe prices that farmers pay for | 
the commodities they buy, on the! are war subsidies. The costs which | 
\other hand, has been held to very | they cover are war costs. On the| 
I am sure that the Congress and much less than the increase in | farm as in industry the war has| 


| the prices they receive for their 
| farm products. 


| 
| 


| 


special farming costs without rais- 
ing prices to consumers is an es- 
sential part of winning the war. 
The subsidies that are used cannot 
properly be called producer sub- 
sidies or consumer subsidies. They 


pushed costs above the levels that | 
prevailed before the outbreak of | 


In consequence, the net income | war, and above the levels that will | 


help accomplish the objectivess of farm operators—income after | prevail when victory has been 


which we have in mind—greater | all expenses — has risen to the| won. These are costs of war, and 
ever enjoyed by it is entirely appropriate that they 


production and lower consumer 


| highest 


level 


prices—for a whole year. In fact, | farmers. The average annual real-| should be met out of the public) 
it is about equal to the cost to us ized net income of the farm oper- | treasury, just as are the costs of 
of waging this war for three days. | ators of the nation during the five| producing tanks and planes and | 

We are only applying here the pre-war years, 1935 to 1939, was ships and guns. There is no valid | 


same principle which has proved 


| $4,668,000,000. The 


realized net | reason why the present stabiliza- 


so effective in the production of | income for 1939 was $4,430,000,- | tion subsidies should not be con- 


other war materials—such as cop-_ 
per, lead, zinc, 
others. 


Every nation now in the war 
has used some form of Govern- 
“ment equalization payments in 
order to hold down the cost of 
living and at the same time to 
allow a fair return to the farmers. 
A good part of the great success 
of the stabilization program in 
both Canada and Britain is due to 


| itself. 


000. 


: In 1942 it was $9,500,000,000.| tinued as well 
aluminum and= The estimate for 1943 is $12,475,-| prices to farmers, so long as they 
| 000,000. 


| 
| 


We cannot, however, look at the | 
total income of farm operators by | 


income -of the farmer in relation 
to the income of the rest of the 


country. 


The average income per farmer 


We must also look at the | 


‘since the outbreak of the war in| 


1939 has risen more than the aver- | 


the effective use of Government | age income of the other parts of | 
y | the population. This was also true | 
Although this program cannot} between 1910 and 1914, which is. 


funds in this way. 


hold the line without the en-| the primary base period for parity 
forcement of a firm price control calculation. In 1942 the increase 
and without an adequate tax and/in the average income per farmer 
Savings program to absorb excess | over the parity base period was 


purchasing power, nevertheless it 38% greater than the increase in| 


is equally true that the firmest| the average income of the other 
price control and the wisest fiscal| people in the country. In 1943 
policy cannot do the job them-| it was 50% greater. 

selves without the use of price; In plain language, the farmer 
supports. |this year, is not only better off 

When properly used they have! in relation to others in the popu- 
three important advantages: First, | lation than he was before the war 
they stimulate production of cer-| broke out; he is better off than he 
tain necessary and select crops.| was in the base period 1910 to 
Second, by preventing price in-| 1914, and better off than he has 
creases they eliminate inflationary | been in any year since that time. 
tendencies. Third, they encourage; This is just and desirable. 
the distribution of food through, All through the twenties, and 
normal legitimate channels in- | through the early years of the 
stead of black-market operators, thirties, per capita farm incomes 
who are willing to pay higher | were far below fair levels. The 
prices to farmers with the expec-' nation has profited from the fact 
tation of selling above ceiling) that this injustice has been cor- 
prices. rected. 

When effectively used, this pro-| It has been argued that the farm 
gram not only performs this nec- 
essary function in stabilization of 
the cost of living but it also re- 
sults in great savings to the Gov- 
ernment and to consumers. The 





'tional income. This is true. But 
it does not deny the fact that the 
average individual farmer is more 


as the support. 


are clearly in our national interest 
—as they are in stabilizing the 
cost of living in time of war. 


Consumer Food Prices 


In the Stabilization Act of Oct. 
2, 1942, the Congress directed that | 
the cost of living be stabilized as 
far as practicable at the level of. 
Sept. 15, 1942. Between that date 
and May 15, 1943, however, the} 
cost of living rose 6.2%. This was 
a serious increase, constituting a_ 


| grave threat to the entire stabil-_ 





/pendents of men at the front—all 


| ization program. 


It was particu- 
larly serious because the cost of | 
living since January, 1941, had 
risen considerably more than the 
Little Steel formula had permitted 
wages to rise. 

Obviously, wages cannot be sta- | 
bilized at a certain level unless 
there is a stable cost of living. 
Obviously, too, the millions of 
people with incomes fixed long 
before the war—salaried white- 
collar workers, clergymen, school 
teachers, other State, county and 
city officials, policemen, firemen, 
clerks, old-age pensioners, those 
living on insurance policies, de- 





had to be protected against the | 
rise in the cost of living which | 


| was eating steadily into the buy- | 


/population has been receiving a/| 
decreased proportion of the na-. 


ing power of their unchanged in- | 
comes. So much public attention | 
has been directed at the increased 
income of workers in war plants | 
that it has been diverted from. 
this great mass of our population, | 
many of whose incomes have re- | 
mained fixed all during the war. ' 


It is essential that we keep 
prices down also in order to pre- 
vent the spiral of inflation from 
beginning. As soon as the price of 
food goes up materially, workers 
naturally demand higher wages in 
order to meet those prices. Higher 
Wages will, in turn, boost all pro- 
duction costs—for civilian and 
military items, both. This in turn 


will cause farmers’ costs to rise 
and will result in even higher | 
prices for food. No one can tell 


where the end will be. A higher 
cost of food can increase the total 
cost of the war in geometrical 
progression. 

In the face of this situation, I 
issued an order in April, 1943, to 
hold the line; and, at the time it 
was issued, I said: 

“To hold the line we cannot 
tolerate further increases in prices 
affecting the cost of living or fur- 
ther increases in general wage or 
salary rates. * * * The only way 
to hold the line is to stop trying 
to find justifications for not hold- 
ing it here or not holding it there.” 

Although last May the cost of 
living did stand 6.2% above the 
September, 1942, level, not all the 
items in the family budget showed 
this increase—or anything like it. 
On the contrary, the greater part 
of the budget was firmly stabil- 
ized. Thus, rent had increased not 
at all over the 8-month period; 
housefurnishings had increased by 
only a little over 1%; clothing by 
1.7%; fuel, electricity and ice by 
13%, and miscellaneous items, 
such as laundry services and drug 
supplies by 3.5%. 

The major portion of the in- 
crease in the cost of living—to be 
precise, three-fourths—was attrib- 
utable to the failure to stabilize 
one sector of the economy—food 
prices. These prices rose by 13%. 
Even with 
themselves, however, the record 
was nct all so black. Most of the 
family food budget—in fact, the 


regard to the foods, 


\the September, 


whole range of foods except only | 





fresh fruit and vegetables—was 
held to an increase of less than 
4%. 
food budget—the fresh fruits and 
vegetables — that .did the 
damage. Fresh fruits and vege- 
tables rose 58% between Septem- 
ber, 1942, and May, 1943, and ac- 


It was the remainder of the) 


real | 


counted for over three-fifths of. 


the increase in the entire cost of 
living during that period. 

To put this somewhat differ- 
ently, 90% 


of the cost of living | 


had been largely stabilized. Ten) 


per cent. of the cost of living had 


been permitted to get out of hand. | 


That was the situation which con- 
fronted us last May. 

The “easy” way out of this sit- 
uation would have been to 
wages 


let | 
rise above the base date | 


level in the same degree that the | 


cost of living has risen. 
what some did urge. That would 
have been a serious blunder. 
if the line had been relaxed on 
the wage front we may rest as- 
sured that the resulting pressure 


of costs would have forced prices | 


and the cost of living up once 


That is) 






gram was quite properly designed 
to bring those food prices back td 
their September levels as far as 
possible. 

Reductions in cabbage and let 
tuce resulted from squeezing the 
water out of the price structure 
by reducing excessive margins o 
distributors wherever they were 
found to exist. 

The retail prices of meat and 
butter were reduced by 10%. In 
these instances, the price received 
by farmers and distributors did 
not permit reduction withouf 
bringing returns to unreasonably 
low _ levels. Accordingly, a 
equalization payment was paid by 
the Government to the processo 
to enable him to reduce the price 
of these products without loss te 
himself and without reducing the 
price he paid the farmer. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion undertook to make these pay 
ments to processors of meat and 
butter, so that retail costs of these 
foods might be held down while 
the producers’ received large 
enough returns to encourage out- 




































put. 

The public treasury has bee 
using, as food production aids, 
other forms of payments unde 





the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and so-called Section 32 opera- 
tions for supporting prices. 


Additional or subsidy payments 
have been made to industry in 
order to secure wartime produc- 
tion of many essentials, including 
copper, zinc, aluminum and other 
critical materials. We have paid 
premiums to speed up construc- 
tion. of ships and other war ma- 
terials. 

In consequence of these pro-« 
grams, the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, which had proceeded without 
interruption from the early 
months of 1941, was brought to 
an abrupt halt. In June, 1943, the 
cost of living fell to 5.9% above 
1942, level; in 
July, to 5.2%, and in August, to 
4.8%. It is true that in Septem- 
ber, 1943, the cost of living rose 
by nearly 5%. It was not-due to 
food, but mainly to the. cost of} 
clothing. 

There is now being 
effect a program, recently an- 
nounced, to reduce the retail 
prices to consumers of other 
items: Apples, onions, potatoes 
and sweet potatoes, peanut but- 
ter, lard and vegetable shorten- 
ing. 

Furthermore, preparationss are 
being made to establish ceilings 
at levels substantially below cur- 
rent retail prices on other winter 
vegetables. 

A major part of these decreases 
will be made possible without the 
use of subsidies and by means of 
a reduction of margins and re- 
turns which are excessively high, 



























put into 


rIn some cases, however, it will be 


For | 


more, thus calling for still another | 


rise of wages. 


Just as the Stabilization Act is | 


to the everlasting credit of the 
Congress, so the whole-hearted 
support which responsible organ- 


ized labor gave to the hold-the-| 


line policy stands to the everlast- 
ing credit of labor in the United 
States. The responsible labor 
leadership saw that the easy way 
out was no way out at all, and 
they rejected it. Instead, they 
threw their full energies into 
making effective the program to 
reduce the cost of living, the pro- 
gram to bring the cost of living 
back into balance with wages. 
The “hold-the-line” order was 
designed to undo the damage that 
had been done, and to prevent 
any furthed damage. The rise in 
the cost of living having resulted 
almost entirely from the increase 
in certain food prices, the pro- 





necessary, in order to hold the 
retail price at reasonable levels, 
for the Government to absorb 
part of the cost of transportation, 
to take a moderate loss on pur- 
chase operations and to make J 
direct payments. 

In addition, we intend to assure 
to the consumer that part of the 
savings in price to which he is 
entitled and to prevent it from 
being dissipated by ceiling viola~ 
tions. 

This program is intended sub- 
stantially to effectuate the direc- 
tive of the Congress. We are 
confronted, however, by acute 
pressures alsewhere, which threat- 
en to break through the line, 
There are two situations which 
require immediate action. These 
are milk and bread—basic items 
in every familys diet. In the 
case of milk, increases in feed 
eosts and other costs have brought 
the dairyman’s returns down to a 
level far below that of producers 
of other farm commodities. Ade- 
quate production of this vitally 
important food is threatened. A 
program has just been announced 
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by the War Food Administration ' 
to help meet the milk situation. 


This is discussed hereafter in con- 


nection with the problem of sup- | 


plying feed to dairy farmers. A 
een to prevent an increase 
n the price of bread is now being 
developed. 


was 67%. 
of 47% in the last four years. 
the four years of the last war the 
greatest rise in the costs of the 
average family occurred in prices 
for clothing and housefurnishings. 
(Housefurnishings rose 82% and 
clothing 90%. The general maxi- 
imum price regulation of May, 
\1942, prevented such an extreme 
linicrease in this war. From Au- 
igust, 1939, to September, 1943, the 
increases in clothing and house- 
furnishings were only one-third as 
}much as in the same period of the 
last war. 

. Since August, 1939, the month 
before the war broke out in Eu- 
‘rope, the total cost of living in 
the United States has increased 
‘not quite 26%, 
an advance of 53% in the same 
period in the last war. 


Feed For Dairy Cattle 


‘The price of grains used as feed 
for cattle has also advanced to a 
greater degree than the price of 
dairy products. Grain pricess have 
advanced more than 60% since 
1941, while the price of dairy 
dairy products has advanced only 
40%. 

_To those who recognize the im- 
portance of milk, butter 
cheese in maintaining a healthy, 
vigorous civilian population, this 
increased cost has given real con- 
cern about the supply of dairy 
products. 

In order to enable dairy pro- 
ducers to obtain feed for their 
cattle without raising the price of 
their milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts to the consumer, the War 
Food Administration has adopted 
a program of making payments 
to dairy farmers based on the in- 
creased cost of their purchased 
feed since September, 1942. The 
payments will be made directly to 
the dairy farmer, except in those 
cases where it may be desirable 
to make the payment to him 
through a cooperative association 
or other marketing agency. 

While the program as _ an- 
nounced is for a 3-month period, 
some form of equalization pay- 
ment will probably be necessary 
as long as the margin between 
feed costs and dairy prices re- 
mains unfavorable. 


In order to relieve the pressure 
on our feed supply, the War Food 


as compared with a rise | 


and | 


In | 





as compared with, 


| 
| 


supplies. 
is not enough to furnish all civil- 
ians with all the food they want. 
As_I have said,. this is the result 
to a great extent, of the fact that 
so many civilians have 


It is obvious that there | 


| 
Control and distribution by ra- 


tioning has -involved many diffi- 


|cult administrative problems. most 
| of which have been solved by ex- 


so much | 


more money to spend than there | 
|are civilian supplies of all kinds 

In the four years following July, | 
1914, the advance in food prices | 


including food, to go around. 
There are some 
taking off all restrictions on food 


who advocate | 
|—a job fair to all 


because of the vast food produc- | 


tion which the American farmers 
have raised. But with the great 
excess of purchasing power now 
in the pockets of the American 
people, the supply would never 
last. We might have a feast for 
a few montns, but then there 
would be a real shortage—not only 
for the civilians at home but for 
our own fighting men and those 
of our Allies. 

I am confident that the civilian 
population of the United States is 
ready to give up certain eating 
habits and accept certain short- 
ages. They know that they must, 
if the war is to be won. A sharp 
line will have to be drawn be- 
tween the luxuries of life and the 
necessities of life. A shortage in 
sirloin steaks or in choice fruits 


| does not mean that the war food 





| 


program has failed. 

In view of the fact that more 
food is wanted than actually ex- 
ists, it is necessary to have regu- 
lations and rationing which are 
sometimes very burdensome. But 
they are the only way to insure 
that everybody gets a fair share 
irrespective of his economic or 
social or political standing. 


Some of them are needed to 
hold back from commercial chan- 
nels a portion of the supply which 
was produced during months of 
high production so that the civil- 
ian supply can be kept on a fairly 
even keel month in and month 
out. This is particularly true of 
perishable foods and vegetables 
where the supply conditions 
change sharply from season to 
season. For example, last year 
there was a good crop of potatoes, 
but American people ate up the 
entire year’s supply in 10 months 
so that in the last 2 months there 
were few potatoes available in 
many parts of the country. This 
kind of situation must be avoided. 
We cannot afford to eat up a 
year’s supply in 10 months, and do 
without for the balance of the 
year. We must find a way to hus- 
band all of these supplies, spacing 
consumption evenly through the 
year. Fortunately, we have an 
abundant supply of potatoes this 
vear. 

One of the difficulties has been 
the uneven geographical distribu- 
tion of food supplies. Certain 


Administration has announced a} Parts of the country have had 


reduction in the support price for! abundance, 
hogs effective on Oct. 1, 1944, and| Sone without. 


certain slaughter 
The purpose of this is to 


has removed 
quotas. 


! 


while others have 
Part of this is 
caused by transportation difficul- 
ties; part is caused by the fact 


encourage hog raisers to market | that excessive demand has made 


their hogs earlier and at lighter 
weights. 

In addition to this program, the 
War Food Administration is bring- 
ing in large quantities of grain 
from Canada for feeding purposes. 
This movement has been ham- 
pered by a series of transporta- 
tion difficulties, including the late 
blocking of Buffalo harbor with 
jce and the unusual fog during 
this summer on the Great Lakes. 

In spite of these difficulties 

there has been shipped from Can- 
ada to the United States during 
1943 uv to date approximately 
125,000,000 bushels of feed of all 
kinds. As much additional grain 
will be brought in as transporta- 
tion facilities will permit. 
. Furthermore, every effort will 
be made to see that the supply 
of feeds is distributed equitably 
throughout the country, the War 
Food Administration taking such 
steps and absorbing such trans- 
portation costs as may be neces- 
sary to secure this objective. 


it profitable to sell within the 
area in which the crops are grown 
rather than to ship to other mar- 
kets. This makes it necessary for 
the Government to develop pro- 
grams to insure orderly geo- 
graphic distribution of all impor- 
tant foods. National interest re- 


| 


perience. No one would contend 
that mistakes were not made. 
Nevertheless there has been steady 


|improvement..A recent survey has 


|all the food for which they have 





quires that every part of the coun- | 


try obtain a fair share. 


More equal geographic distribu- 
tion and a mcre even distribution 
through the year could be aeccom- 
plished by the extension of ra- 
tioning to some of the important 
foods which are not today ra- 
tioned. However, for the perish- 
able items this would entail espe- 
cially serious administrative dif- 
ficulties. Therefore it is planned 
that the Government itself either 
purchase or otherwise control cer- 
tain foods, or absorb the trans- 
portation costs—in order to stretch 
consumption through the year and 
to insure distribution that is fair 
to all parts of the country. Such 
operations would also go a long 
way toward stamping out black 
markets. 





‘civilian 


shown that 93% of American 
housewives agree that a good job 
has been done. 

Unfortunately the 7% who are 
not satisfied are more vocal than 
the 93% who are. Many reasons | 
explain this. 

Although civilians with their 
greatly increased purchasing 
power will not be able to purchase | 


y, there will be a suffi-| 
cient amount of good, wholesome 
food for the people of the United 
States. 

From a nutrition standpoint the 
per capita food supply 
during this year of 1943 will com- 
pare favorably with the average 
for the pre-war period 1935 to 
1939. 

There have been inconveniences 
to the American dining table— 
even shortages of certain foods. 
But no American has gone hun- 
gry—in fact the American people 
as a whole are eating more now 
than they did before Pearl Har- 
bor. 


The American people realize 
that unless every farmer does his 
share to get full production, and 
unless every civilian plays fair 
and does not seek to get more 
than his proper share of the lim- 
ited supply, they may be depriv- 
ing some of our soldiers or fight- | 
ing Allies of needed food to onal 
tain them in their struggle. | 


the money, 





Administration of the Food | 
Program | 

There has been loose talk in| 
some quarters about the need for | 
a food “czar” to have full control | 
of food—including not only pro- 
duction and distribution but prices, | 
rationing, and transportation. | 
The fact -is that the production | 
and allocation and distribution of | 
food of all kinds are all now un- | 


'der the control of one man—the | 


War Food Administrator. j 


The War Food Administration | 
is the agency which allocates the | 
available supply of food to civil-| 
ian, military and lend-lease needs. 

That part of the food supply | 
which is allocated to civilians, in | 
so far as rationing and ceiling | 
prices are concerned, comes under | 
the supervision of the Office of | 
Price Administration. The Office of | 
Price Administration does not ra- | 
tion food on its own initiative, | 
but only on the recommendation | 
of the War Food Administration. | 
In other words, the War Food Ad- | 
ministration determines when the | 
demand for food of a certain kind | 
so exceeds the supply of that food | 
that rationing is required. When 
such determination is made the} 
Office of Price Administration! 
takes .charge of the actual me-| 
chanics of rationing. 

This is the most logical proce- | 
dure, because it places the actual | 
administration of rationing—the 
ration coupons, the ration boards, | 
the ration regulations—in _ the} 
same body of citizens that rations | 
gasoline, fuel oil, shoes and the 
other ‘products and ‘it leaves the | 
determination of the necessity for 
rationing food: in the War Food 
Administration. There can be no 
reason, in logic or necessity, for 
setting up.a new ration board in 
all the localities in the United 
States for each different product. 


With respect to prices, it is true 


_and therefore it has been. deemed 


| it would be impossible to give the 
| control over the transportation of | 


| transport food is a car which is! 


| how shall we characterize the con- 


| tronage. 





that the War Food Administration 


should be concerned with the fix- | 
No} 
price ceiling on agricultural com- | them decently and adequately for | 


ing of- price ceilings. It is: 


trator has a great deal to say/ for the consumer. I am convinced 
about the price of food—but not); that to abandon our present policy 
all. For the price of food should! would increase the cost of living, 
be kept in. proper relationship to, bring about demands for increased 
the prices of other commodities:| wages which would then be jus- 
tifiable, and might well start a 
serious and dangerous cycle of in- 
flation—without any net benefit 
to anyone. 

Some people say “a little infla- 
tion will not hurt anyone.” They 
are like the man who takes the 
first shot of opium for the sensa- 
tion he thinks it will give him. 
He likes it, although he swears 
to transportation | that he will not make it a habit. 
|Soon he is taking two—and then 
| more and more—and then he loses 
all control of himself. 

Inflation is like that. A little 
leads to more. I am unalterably 
|opposed to taking the first shot 
by Congressional, or by any other, 
action. The nation cannot afford 
to acquire the habit. We have 
children to think of. 

Those who are advocating an 
inflation course will have to be 
ready to accept responsibility for 
the results. We have so far been 
following a tried path, and are get- 
ting along fairly well. This is no 
time to start wandering into an 
untried field of uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable prices and wages. 

With the same determination 
that has led our fighting men to 
conquer their military objectives, 
we at home shall reach the ob- 
jectives of our food program. We 
will get the production that we 
have set as our goal. We will see 
that the supplies of food are dis- 
tributed fairly and equitably and» 
at stable prices that are fair to the 
consumer. To do this we shall 
have to draw upon that basic 
characteristic of a democracy, a 
characteristic that has its roots in 
the American farm community. 
tered in one man and one agency,| We shall draw on our teamwork, 
except only where such admin-| teamwork of the farmer, and the 
istration might encroach upon| Consumer, and the distributor, and 
other war agencies which deal | the Government in both its legis- 
with such separate but relevant | lafve and executive branches. 
subjects as price control, trans-| The accomplishments of the 
portation, etc. | past year have been great. We 

There have been many com- shall demonstrate to the Axis how 
plaints about the existence of | the teamwork of a free people 
black markets in food. It is. an| C80 make even.those records fall. 
unfortunate fact that many per- | We shall demonstrate that free- 
sons who complain of black mar-|@0m and teamwork make the 
kets are themselves individually | Pendle of a demogracy. the saget 
2Nne ° 7 7 - | 
encouraging them by their pa whether it be of battleships, tanks, 


Some black markets ex- 2 f th d 4 
tat'ini all Hetions whith hare xe- mae Tig or of the produce of 


tioning. The operators of these 

black markets are unpatriotic— FRANKTLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
and as they are caught they will The White House, Nov. 1, 1943. 
be punished. But we should all 
attach as much blame to those of 
our citizens who hurt their neigh- 
bors and their nation by paying 
exorbitant prices in black mar- 
kets. Vigorous efforts are being 
made by the appropriate Govern- 
ment agencies to stamp out black 
markets. 

The objectives of our food pro- 
gram will, as in the past, be to/é j 
grow and raise as much foodstuffs | ng the same period a year ago, 
as is humanly possible. | A. R. Gardner, President, reports. 

We shall maintain our fighting Decreases in operating expenses 
men as the best-fed in all the) were largely responsible for the 
world: improved earnings position as the 

We shall guarantee that every summer merged into fall, while 
individual of our civilian popula- gross income remained almost sta-- 
tion will have an ample and; tionary for the three months. The 
healthful diet. Every one may be| bank’s announcement Oct. 26 also 
assured that there will be enough | stated: 
food to go around. No one need! “Net for the full quarter was 
fear that only a comparatively | $88,932.00, or 44 cents on each 
few people will be able to afford|$100 share of the stock, owned 
an adequate and varied diet. partly by 455 savings, building 

We shall assist in fulfilling the|and loan associations in Illinois 
requirements of our fighting al-| and Wisconsin, and partly by the 
lies for food and shall also assist | Reconstruction Finance Corpora~- 
in assuring that the liberated| tion. Largely because of the in-- 
peoples will be given sufficient | creased portion of assets going” 
food to regain their physical and | into Government securities, the 
economic strength. |quarter’s net was 22.3% under 
| that for the same quarter of 1942. 


Our farmers will receive a re- | , ; 
: The fall-off in gross operating 
turn over and above their costs of Income ‘was greater: but. wea-ne= 


production that will compensate |“ 
tially offset by a 45% decrease 


advisable to put all price fixing 
and enforcement in one agency. 
There is no reason why the War 
Food Administration should have | 
its own corps of price enforcement | 
officials to duplicate the work of 
the other price enforcement of- 
ficials in the Office of Price Ad- | 
ministration. 
With respect 


War Food Administrator complete 


food because every car used to 
also greatly in demand for the 
transportation of other war prod- 
ucts. Obviously there must be an 
agency which apportions’ the 
transportation facilities among the 
various war needs and it would 
disrupt prosecution of the war 
and result in chaos if the War 
Food Administrator were able to 
take a car needed for steel or 
weapons or chemicals or equip- 
ment and use it for food trans- 
portation. 

The case is exactly the same for 
prices as for transportation. We 
cannot permit any part of the 
program, food or rubber, or any 
other, to have a free hand in bid- 
ding materials and manpower 
away from other equally essential 
parts of the war effort. If in 
transportation chaos would result, 


sequences on the price _ front 
where the relationships are even 
more complex and delicate than 
in transportation? 

The fact is that the administra- 
tion of food is now properly cen- 





Chicago Home Loan Bk. 
Net Income Increased 


Net income of the Federal 
Home -Loan Bank of Chicago 
'trended upward each month o£ 
the third quarter, in contrast to 
a monthly downward trend dur- 








modities is fixed by the Office of | their long and arduous work. At in operating expenses as com-~ 


Price Administration without the | the same time the consumers of | 
concurrence of the War Food Ad- | the 
ministration. In other words, the | 
Office of ‘Price Administration and | 


|} pared with last year. 


nation will be protected! 5: ue 
against rising costs which are| Thirty-four per cent of the 


properly chargeable to the war | stockholding member institutions 


het and roche . see These devices will be;}the War Food. Administration | effort itself. -are now using the Bank’s credit 
The greatest difficulty in the|used selectively and only to the; either agree on a price or any; The price-support program is) er ss Cheeiies aad 5 
food program has been to bring|extent necessary to achieve the | disagreement is settled by the Di-; proving reasonably successful ns Pescramaeags we : sn ae te 
about a fair and equitable dis-| objective of year-round, orderly} rector of Economic Stabilization.! both fronts: Increasing production | ! Inols savings, Dullding and loam 


tribution of the available food | distribution. In this way the Food Adminis- and maintaining fair food prices <“ssociations and 33 in Wisconsin. 
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President Praises 
Navy’s Achievements 


President Roosevelt on Oct. 26 


voiced confidence that the seem- 
ingly huge achievements of the 
Navy in the past will be dwarfed 
in the future by “achievements 
which will restore freedom to all 


the seas for all nations, and add | 


new giory to the flag under which 
we all so proudly serve.” 

The President’s statement, made 
im a Navy Day letter to Secretary 
of the Navy Knox, is as follows: 

“On Navy Day, 1943, I join with 
more than 130,000,000 other proud 
citizens of our land in saluting the 
mightiest and most efficient fight- 
img Navy in United States history. 
Because of what our Navy has ac- 
complished, is accomplishing and 
will accomplish, this Navy Day is 
the most significant of any since 
the date was first observed in 1922. 


“In the year that has passed 
since last Navy Day, a patriotic 
and determined nation has com- 
bined its resources and its effort 
to provide our naval service with 
a fleet which, as of this date, 
totals more than 700 combatant 
ships and more than 20,000 naval 
planes. More ships and planes are 
on the way, and still more ships 
and planes will be ready as they 
are needed in the battle to protect 
human life, to restore human de- 
cency and to preserve human 
liberty. ‘ 

“But far more important than 
ships and planes are the men who 
make our Navy great. As one who 
as been associated with them in 
the past, and as one who is at pres- 
ent their Commander-in-Chief, I 
can thing of no tribute too high to 
offer to their courage and their 
determination. I can only join with 
the millions of Navy families and 
the millions of plain Americans in 
asilent admiration which is gladly 
shared by their fighting brothers- 
im-arms in our great Army, our 
Marine Corps and our Coast 
Guard. 

“This nation’s second Navy Day 
at war finds the ships, submarines 
and planes of the United States 
Fleet on the offensive, with our 
gallant Allies, in every quarter of 
the globe where an enemy of free- 
dom is to be found. What may 
seem like huge achievements in 
the past will, I am confident, be 
dwarfed by those in prospect for 
the future — achievements which 
will restore freedom to all the seas 
for all nations, and add new glory 
to the flag under which we so 
proudly serve.” 


O’Daniel Warns Of 
Government Threat 
To Free Enterprise 


A flood of government encroach- 
ment upon private enterprise is 
fast leading us into socialism and 
communism, Sen. W. Lee O’Dan- 
kel (Dem., Tex.) told the Military 
Supplier Assn. in New York City 
om Oct. 28. “You must accept it 
as your full responsibility to fight 
every move that is made by the 
Government to enter into the field 
of free enterprise in competition 
with our citizens,” he told his lis- 
teners, according to the New York 
“World-Telegram” of Oct. 29, 
which further reported his re- 
marks as follows: 


The Government, he said, is 
putting out of business about 7,600 
of the 8,000 mliitary suppliers, and 
thousands of other businesses have 
been forced to close their doors 
because tax-free Government 
agencies moved in on them as 
competitors. 


“Private enterprise must be 
eenducted honestly and properly 
wnder fair and definite rules and 
strict Government scrutiny,” said 
Senator O’Daniel. “We have had 
fer years ‘milk and cider’ on and 
eff enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws, and it has been mainly off 
and not on. ; 

“The Government should write 





ese oss and sale of army 





'N. Y. Reserve Directors 


| City, has been nominated as a 
‘Class A Director of the bank for 
;a two-year term to succeed Leon 
| Fraser, President of the First Na- 


The increase 


| the rules by whic usiness is to|u acturing time per week occurre Chicago Reserve Bank 


be operated, but it shouldn’t playin the food group. 
|of 3,000,000 hours in this group 


in the game. It should be the 
umpire and see to it that the rules 
are enforced.” 

Senator O’Daniel had referred 
to the prohibition of the further 


insignia, except on order from the 
War Department and sale through 
army exchanges and about 4vU0 
civilian outlets. The deadline has 
been extended until Jan. 1, 1944. 


Colt And Brown Named 





The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York announced on Oct. 30 
that S. Sloan Colt, President of 
the Bankers Trust Co., New York 


tional Bank of New York City. 


The Reserve Bank also an- 
nounces that Donaldson Brown, 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
the General Motors Corp., New 
York, has been renominated as a 
Class B Director for a two-year 





term. Mr. Brown has served as a| 
Class B Director since .January, | 
1941. 

Only banks in Group 1 (those 
with capital and surplus of $10,- 
C00,000 and over) are entitled to 
vote in this election. The polls 
were opened on Nov. 1 and will 
close on Nov. 16. 


Murray Declares U. S. 
Wage Policy Outmoded 


Philip Murray, CIO President, 
at the 6th annual convention at 
Philadelphia, on Nov. 1, said that 
the Federal Government’s wage 
stabilization policy “‘is wholly out- 
moded, is unworkable, and defi- 
nitely 
operation”; this was reported by 
Edward Twardy (United Press 
staff correspondent at Philadel- 
phia in the New York “World- 











impractical of successful | 





Telegram” of Nov. 1. Mr. Twardy 
also said in part: 

Mr. Murray told the delegates 
that one of their prime duties 
would be correction of “certain 
abuses, such as the unworkable 
wage stabilization policy.” 

He blamed Congress for failure 
of wage stabilization, declaring 
Congress has shown no earnest 
desire to control prices or stabilize 
the nation’s war economy. 


Factory Workers’ Hours 
And Earnings In Aug. 


The average work-week in all 
manufacturing in August was 
45.0, indicating a scheduled work- 
week of approximately 47 hours, 
Secretary of Labor Perkins re- 
sorted on Oct. 19. Total hours 
worked per week in August were 
about 13,000,000 greater than in 
July and approximately 5,500,000 
more than in June. 

“Each of the durable-goods 
groups reported a longer work- 
week in August than in July and 
five of these groups equalled or 
surpassed the June work-week,” 
Secretary Perkins said. “Of the 
remaining four, two — electrical 
machinery and _ transportation 
equipment—showed sufficient in- 
creases in employment over the 
two-month period to more than 
offset the declines in the work- 
week. About a 1,000,000 hours of 
manufacturing time resulted from 
the expanded employment in these 
two groups.” 

Secretary Perkins further stated: 

“Only two of the non-durable 
groups reported less manufactur- 
ing hours in August than in July. 
The decline of 66,000 hours per 
week in textile mill products was 
due to a drop in employment, 
while the decline of 90,000 hours 
in tobacco was the result of a 
shorter work-week and reflected 








the strike in Florida cigar plants. 
The greatest increase in total man- 


oecurred in spite of a» decline of 
an hour and a quarter in the aver- 
age work-week and is due to sea- 
sonal employment expansion in 
the canning industry. 

“Average hourly earnings for 
all manufacturing increased 0.2 of 
a cent to a level of 96.5 cents, al- 
most 11% above August, 1942. The 
largest increase over the month 
occurred in the apparel group and 
is due to the fact that New York 
apparel and millinery firms, which 
pay considerably higher rates than 
other plants in these industries, 
reported expansions in employ- 
ment. 


“Average weekly earnings in-/} 
creased 1.6% to $43.43. The earn-| 


ings in the durable-goods group, 
where most of the war production 
is concentrated, amounted to 
$49.51, while the earnings in the 
non-durable group averaged $34.39 
a week. 

“The average hours per week in 
bituminous coal mining was 40.5 
and in anthracite 42.2 in August, 
1943. The work-week in each of 
the coal mining industries is about 


25% longer than in August of last | 


year. Weekly earnings in anthra- | 
cite averaged $45.52, about one- | 


third greater than in August, 1942. 


The corresponding figure for bitu- | 


minous was $46.24, an increase of 
almost two-fifths over the year. | 

“An increase of about a half an | 
hour a week raised the average 
work-week in wholesale trade to 
42.9 hours and that in retail trade 
to 42.1. Weekly earnings averaged 
$40.44 in wholesale trade and 
$25.98 in retail trade.” 


Haiti President Urges 
Aid Of U. S. Capital 


“The standard of living of small 
peoples, especially in our conti- 
nent, can only improve in the 
measure in which the greatest 
power in the Western Hem- 
isphere, the United States of 
America, through the intermedi- 
ary of its business men and bank- 
ers, will invest capital in the 
countries inhabited by such 
peoples,” President Elie Lescot of 
Haiti declared on Oct. 25 at a 
luncheon given in his honor by 
Thomas J. Watson, President of 
the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., at the Bankers’ Club. 
New York City. 

Declaring that on the shoulders 
of business men “will rest the 
perilous task to insure for human- 
ity, in the post-war period which 
will follow a total victory of the 
United Nations, the better and 
more stable future to which it is 
entitled,” President Lescot devel- 
oped the thought that “no coun- 
try without some participation in 
the industrial movement has ever 
known a real development.” He 
declared that the Haitian people 
“have made considerable progress 
on the road to civilization,” con- 
sidering the limited means at 
their disposal, but that the coun- 
try “must obtain the capital nec- 
essary for a methodical and ra- 
tional industrialization, if only in 
order to procure certain items, 
the importation of which is un- 
necessary.” 


In his talk, Mr. Watson referred 
to an industrial program for 
Haiti and added, “There is one 


way that those of us who are in- 
terested in international trade 
ean help. The United States has 
been furnishing Haiti with 62% of 
her imports, but we have been 
taking only 34% of her exports, I 
leave that thought with the repre- 
sentatives of American industry 
here today, and we will see what 
we can do as individuals. After 


the war, we will see what can be 
done in a bigger way, collectively, 
in cooperation with our govern- 
ment.” 

Approximately 125 leaders in 
business, finance, education and 


Announces Promotions 


C. S. Young, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
announced on Oct. 28, that the 
Board of Directors made the fol- 
lowing changes in the official 
staff of the bank: 

O. J. Netterstrom was promoted 
from Assistant Vice President 
to Vice President; F. L. Purring- 
ton, from Assistant Cashier to 
Assistant Vice President; E. A. 
Heath and L. A. Jones were elect- 
ed Assistant Cashiers; Paul C. 
Hodge, who has been Assistant 
Counsel, was elected Assistant 
General Counsel. 








|'Longer Work Week In 
| Effect In New Areas 


The 48-hour week will be ap- 
| plied before Nov. 15 in all areas 
| where labor shortages have be- 
come acute, and within 30 days 
in all areas after they are brought 
into Group I—the group in which 
acute labor shortages have devel- 
oped—Paul V. McNutt, Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, announced on Oct. 21. 

| Instructions concerning the ex- 





| tension of the longer work week 


sent by the Commission’s Bureau 
iof Manpower Utilization to ail 


Regional Manpower Directors also : 


suggest the possibility of its ap- 
plication soon in areas where 
labor shortages have not yet ac- 
tually developed. They call for 
consideration of the advisability 


by the Federal Reserve Bank of 


above a year ago. 
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month since Oct. 31, 1940: 
1940— 1941— 





government attended the lunch- | 


eon. ; 








of putting the longer work week 
in effect within 60 days in areas 
classified in Group IIl—those in 
which acute labor shortages are 
likely to develop within six 
months. 

Of the 71 areas now in Group I, 
the longer work week has been 
put in effect in 40. Of the 112 
areas in Group II, the longer week 
is in effect in only 19. The indus- 
tries to which the longer work 
week has been applied on a na- 
tion-wide basis are non-ferrous 
mining and smelting, and metals, 
logging, and iron and steel. 

Before deciding to put the long- 
er work week into effect in Group | 
II areas the Regional Director 
will, Mr. McNutt said, consult 
with his management-labor com- 
mittee. Should the Regional Di- 
rector decide to place an area 
under the lengthened work week, 
he will set the effective date. If 
he decides on the exemption of 
the area, he will advise the Wash- 
ington office within 60 days after 
the classification of the area in 
Group II, explaining his decision. 

This procedure, the Chairman 
explained, differs from that called 
for in placing the acute shortage 
areas, those in Group I, on the 
longer week. In Group I areas the 


action is mandatory. Since the 
regulation (No. 3) of Feb. 22, 
1943, calling for a longer work 
week provided for in an executive 
order issued Feb. 9, 1943, in which 
the Chairman applied it to the 
then 32 shortage areas, its appli- 
cation has been left to the dis- 





cretion of the regional directors. 


Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances Outstanding On 
Sept. 30 Decline To $1 17,016,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptances outstanding on Sept. 
30 amounted to $117,016,000 a decrease of $13,228,000 from the Aug. 
31 total, according to the monthly acceptance survey issued Oct. 14 


New York. As compared with a 


year ago, the Sept. 30 total represents a decline of $6,478,000. 

In the month-to-month comparison, only credits based on goods 
stored in or shipped between foreign countries were higher, while 
in the year-to-year analysis credits for imports, exports and those 
based on goods stored in or shipped between foreign countries were 


The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
Federal Reserve District— Sept. 30, '43 Aug. 31, ’43 Sept. 30, "42 - 
pe age RS Dery is gees SOE $19,338,000 $23,068,000 $21,569,000 
SD Tie Pe ice cite adcadens 68,719,000 76,604,000 74,548,000 
SP III © i. oo dies Soe eommmnenebane 5,398,000 6,069,000 7,543,006 
Oe 56st tt eben 1,780,000 1,927,000 3,420,000 
ps ao 1,934,000 1,915,000 1,014,000 
D Rear a oo ei tte: 2,848,000 2,597,000 1,191,000 
i ie a dae cm erabctoateaiantnbenih 6,542,000 7,226,000 4,707,000 
ee NI oie ac ee eine 760,000 785,000 190,000 
(ON or i i scene eaieite 281,000 328,000 26,000 
Rp SE sR AR an Boe er ee pe Oo a . ssiad so eaabied 
Oe ose sci cacaiciodinmin 201,000 575,000 162,000 
5S ey OD bikie tt iret 9,215,000 9,149,000 9,054,000 
Grand Total ic " $117,016,000 $130,244,000 $123,494,000 
Decrease for month $13,228,000 Decrease for year_~--~~- $6,478,000 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
Sept. 30, ’43 Aug: 31, °43 Sept. 30, °42 
pCR RE ER ae re Berea Ret een eer, 2° $68,868,000 $76,803,000 $65,757,000 
PT BEALE STE ae FARE 7,336,000 9,518,000 5,755,000 
Domestic shipments  ~_._---------- 6,922,000 8,695,000 12,995,000 
Domestic warehouse credits ..._--_. 23,103,000 24,433,000 28,491,000 
DOES GUCTIEENS 4. kw wcewebowas 188,000 244,000 323,000 
Based on goods stored in or shipped sh 
between foreign countries____.__. 10,599,000 10,551,000 10,173,000 
BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 
Own Bills_____$50,390,000 Bills of Others.-_._$33,161,000 Total___.-$83,551,000 
Decrease for month______$10,866,000 


CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES OCT, 14, 1943 
Dealers’ Buying Rates 


Dealers’ Selling Rates 
vs 
1s 
7 
1 
42 
ts 
16 


The following; table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 
volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 


1942—. 


$ $ 
184,806,000 118,581,000 





$ 

a « SRA 186,786,000 tO + Reet one ee oe sia Merete 

Nov. 30____-__ 196,683,000 Nov. 29_____-_ 193,590,000 | Nov. 30_--_--_ 116,067,000 
ae | ae Shae 208,659,000 Dee.*32s.25-1. 194,220,000 | Dec. 31--__-- 118,039,000 

1941— 1942— 1943— 

1685 Ot ices 212,777,000 fan. Bhsnus ke 197,278,000 | Jan. 30_------ 119,682,000 
Pon; 8.5 211,865.000 | Feb. 28____--- 190,010,000 | Feb. 27_______ 127,062.000 
MAY. Ste 2 la 227.312,000 Mer; S$i22.5-.2 182,675,000 | Mar. 31_._____ 129,818,000 
Ger. 3025225 219,561.000 Apr:.30...-.1~ 177,293,000 | Apr. 30_.__.-- 128,350,000 
May 3i--...-. 215,005,000 May. 29.-..__- 173,906,000 | May 29.______ 135,815,000 
yee 212,932,000 | June 30__.---- 162,849,000 | June 30 ______ 139,846, 
duly “Blot 209,839,000 Sly? “Fee 156,302,000 | July 31-2..___ 138,692,000 
BOS Oho. 197,472,000 Aug. 31-.-.-. 139,304,000 | Aug..31..-.._- 130,244,000 
Sept.’ 30... 176,801,000 Sept.» 30_.__=. 123,494,000; Sept. 30___.___ 117,016,000 
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President Urges Post-War Education For 


Veterans—Proposes $1,000,000,000 Program 


President Roosevelt submitted to Congress on Oct. 27 a $1,000,- | 
000,000 program for post-war educational opportunities for members 


of the armed forces. 


In a special message accompanying the report drafted by a com- 





pointed out that the money in- 
vested in the program providing 
vocational and educational oppor- 
tunities for veterans 
rich dividends in higher produc- 
tivity, more intelligent leadership 
and greater human happiness.” 

The recommendations made by 
the special committee, which the 
President appointed last Novem- 
ber, would provide that the Gov- 
ernment make it financially pos- 
sible for every man and woman 
who has served six months or 
more in the armed forces since 
Sept. 16, 1940 (effective date of 
selective service), to receive a 
year’s training in an educational 
or technical institution or actual 
training in industry, in order to 
further their education or learn a 
trade. 

The committee also proposed 
that, in addition, a limited number 
of service personnel selected for 
special aptitudes be permitted to 
carry on their education for a fur- 
ther period of one to three years. 

The committee’s report, with 
which the President agreed, pro- 
posed that veterans choosing to 
take advantage of the one-year 
schooling program be _ provided 
with tuition and some living al- 
lowances, perhaps $50 a month for 
single persons and $75 for married. 
Persons chosen for advanced work 
also would be eligible for $50-a- 
month loans, to-help- cover their 
living expenses. 

-In his message, President Roose- 
velt said the nation is morally ob- 
ligated to the members of the 
armed forces and the obligation 
“should be recognized now, and 
legislation to that end enacted as 
soon as possible.” He added that 
“while the successful conclusion 
of this great war is by no means 
within our sight, yet it may well 
be said that the time to prepare 
for peace is at the height of war.” 

The text of the President’s mes- 
sage follows: 

To the Congress of the United 
States: 

On Nov. 13, 1942, on signing 
the bill calling for the induction 
by selective service of young men 
18 and 19 years old, I appointed 
a committee of educators, under 


the auspices of the War and Navy | 


Departments, to study the prob- 
lem of education of our service 


men and women after the war. | 
The objective was to enable those | 


young people, whose education 
had been interrupted to resume 
their schooling, and to provide an 
opportunity for the education and 
technical training of other young 
men and women..of, ability, after 
their discharge from the armed 
services. 

This committee has sent me a 
preliminary report which I am 
herewith transmitting to the Con- 
gress for its consideration, and I 
hope for its early action. 


We at home owe a special and 
continuing obligation to these men 
and women in the armed services. 


During the war we have seen 
to it that they have received the 
best training and equipment, the 
best food, shelter, and medical 
attention, the best protection and 
care which planning, ingenuity, 
physical resources and money 
could furnish in time of war. But 
-after the war shall have been won 
the best way that we can repay 
a portion of that debt is to see to 
it, by planning.and by action now, 
that those men and women are de- 
mobilized into an economy which 
is sound and prosperous, with a 
minimum of unemployment and 
dislocation; and that, with the as- 
sistance of government, they are 
given the opportunity to find a 
job for which they are fitted and 
trained, in a field which offers 
some reasonable assurance 0 


“will reap | 


f of 


| well-being and continuous em- 
ployment. 

For many what they desire mos 
|in the way of employment will re- 
'quire special training and further 
'education. As a part of a general 
|program for the benefit of the 
members of our armed services, I 


¢|™ 


| 
| 
| 


believe that the nation is morally | 


obligated to provide this training 
‘and education and the necessary 
| financial assistance by which they 


'ean be secured. It is an obligation | 


which should be recognized now; 
‘and legislation to that end should 
| be enacted as soon as possible. 
| This is a good time not merely 
'to be thinking about the subject, 
|'but actually to do something about 
\it. Nothing will be more condu- 
i'cive to the maintenance of high 
|morale in our troops than the 
| knowledge that steps are being 
taken now to give them education 
‘and technical training when the 
| fighting is over. 

Every day that the war con- 
| tinues interrupts the schooling and 
training of more men and women 
|and deprives them of the educa- 
tion and skills which they would 
|otherwise acquire for use in later 
|life. Not only the individual wel- 
| fare of our troops, but the welfare 
‘of the nation itself, requires that 
we reverse this trend just as 
quickly as possible after the war. 


Vocational and educational op- 
portunities for veterans should be 
of the widest range. There will 
be those of limited education who 
now appreciate, perhaps for the 
first time, the importance of gen- 
eral education, and who would 
welcome a year in school or col- 
lege. There will be those who de- 
sire to learn a remunerative trade 
or to fit themselves more ade- 
quately for specialized work in 
agriculture or commerce. There 
will be others who want profes- 
sional courses to prepare them for 
their life’s work. 


Lack of money should not pre- 
vent any veteran of this war 
from equipping himself for the 
most useful employment for which 
his aptitudes and _ willingness 
qualify him. The money invested 
in this training and schooling pro- 
gram will reap rich dividends in 
higher productivity, more intelli- 
gent leadership and greater human 
happiness. 


We must replenish our supply 
of persons qualified to discharge 
|the heavy responsibilities of the 
| post-war world. We have taught 
| our youth how to wage war; we 
| must also teach them how to live 
| useful and happy lives in freedom, 
| justice and decency. ‘ 
| Specifically, I agree with the 
|/recommendations made by the 
| committee in this regard as fol- 
| lows: 

1. The Federal government 
should make it financially feasi- 
ble for every man and woman 
who has served honorably for a 
minimum period in the armed 
forces since Sept. 16, 1940, to 
spend up to one calendar year 
in school, a college, a technical 
institution or in actual training 
in industry, so that he can fur- 
ther his education, learn a trade 
or acquire the necessary know- 
ledge and skill for farming, com- 
merce, manufaeturing or other 
pursuits. 

2. In addition, the Federal gov- 
ernment should make it finan- 
cially possible for a limited num- 
ber of ex-service men and women 
selected for their special apti- 
tudes, to carry on their general, 
technical or professional educa- 
tion for a further period of one, 
two or three years. 

This assistance from govern- 
ment should include not only cost 
instruction but aé_e certain 





| 
} 
| 





amount of money for 
| nance. 

One incidental benefit of per- 
mitting discharged veterans to put 
in a year or more of schooling 
| or training would be to simplify 
‘and cushion the return to civil- 
|ian employment of service per- 


mainte- 


attention the fact that it costs 
| less a year to keep a man at school 
|or college or training on the job 
than to maintain him on active 
ilitary duty for a year. 

While the Federal government 
should provide the necessary 
funds and should have the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that they 
are spent providently and under 
generally accepted standards, the 
control of the educational pro- 
cesses and the certification of 


side in the states and localities. 

I am sure that the Congress 
will agree with me that the re- 
port of this committee constitutes 
a helpful and constructive point 
of departure in the working out 
of a practical program for the 
meeting of this situation. Vari- 
ous recommendations are con- 
tained in the report concerning 
the administration of the plan. 
While there may be differences 
as to some of the details, I am 
confident that the Congress will 
find merit in the general objec- 
tives. 

So far as disabled soldiers are 
concerned, the Congress is aware 
that pursuant to existing statutes, 
the Veterans’ Administration 
is prepared to conduct a program 
of rehabilitation for veterans 
with service-connected disability. 
The program is designed to pro- 
vide. for the special needs of war- 
disabled veterans, and to furnish 
educational and training oppor- 
tunities to help them take their 
places in civilian life. The pro- 
gram has already been initiated, 
and will be expanded as the war 
proceeds. 

The new program of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency will make 
provisions for veterans. whose 
disabilities are not service-con- 
nected. 

The Army and Navy require a 
large number of workers skilled 
and experienced in various oc- 
cupations and professions. Men 
who are filling these posts are 
acquiring valuable training and 
experience. A man who has be- 
come a mechanical draftsman, a 
cartogropher, a meteorologist, a 
cook or a baker may succeed in 
finding a similar post in civil- 
ian life. In a great many other 
occupations such as those deal- 
ing with tank or tractor main- 
tenance and repair, or with radio 
operation and maintenance, men 
are acquiring basic skill and ex- 
perience which will provide a 
solid foundation for learning a 
related civilian occupation. 

In addition, the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, which is 
a joint operation of the Army 
and Navy, offers men and women 


to enroll in courses usually of- 
fered by colleges, high schools, 
technical and occupational schools 
in which they can study in their 
off-duty time. The institute pre- 
pares self-teaching textbooks 
which enable them to learn a sub- 
ject entirely on their own initia- 
tive; or, if they prefer, they may 
join any one of hundreds of class- 
es which have or are being es- 
tablished in Army camps and 
posts and in Navy installations, 
and in Army and Navy hospitals, 


here in the United States and in 
places all over the world. Or if 
they wish, they can study by the 
correspondence method with the 
institute or with one of its over- 
seas branches the same as any 


student in a _ correspondence 
school. 

Opportunities for vocational 
training and (for systematic 


schooling within the armed ser- 





vices will be expanded and re- 
oriented during periods of demo- 


trainees and students should re-| 


in the armed services a chance | 


mittee of educators, the President expressed the hope that Congress | sonnel. And I might call to your) 


would soon adopt the general objectives of the program. Mr. Roosevelt | 





Life Insurance Company Investments 
Directed Chiefly To Government Bonds 


An analysis of the investment purchases of the life insurance 
companies during the first eight months of the year and of their net 
| holdings at the end of that period, released Oct. 27 by the Institute 
of Life Insurance, shows that while they have been able to substan- 
tially maintain their support to the home front economy, their in- 
vestment operations have been directed primarily to giving maximum 


aid to the war effort through the » 


purchase of United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

About 70% of the funds avail- 
able for investment by the com- 
panies in the eight months were 


placed in Government bonds and/! 


short term securities, their opera- 
tions in this field involving gross 
purchases of $3,330,000,000. Their 
holdings of United States govern- 
ment securities on Aug. 31, which 
was prior to the opening of the 
Third War Loan Drive, amounted 
to $10,830,000,000—a net increase 
of $1,440,000,000 over the $9,390,- 
000,000 aggregate reported at the 
start of the year. 


The Institutes analysis further 
said: “The Life insurance com- 
panies invested $1,330,000,000 in 
mortgages and securities other 
than United States government 
securities during the first eight 
months of 1943. The amount re- 
ceived by the companies from the 
sale and maturity of these bonds 
and stocks and from the repay- 
ment and maturity of mortgages 
was slightly more than the total 
of new purchases. As a result 
their net holdings in these classi- 
fications were $60,000,000 lower 
on Aug. 31 than at the start of the 
year. 

“The aid extended to business 
showed a net increase of $20,000,- 
000. The companies bought $200,- 
000,000 of public utility bonds, 
their net holdings in this classifi- 
cation rising $40,000,000; while 
purchases of $140,000,000 indus- 
ial ponds brought a rise of $30,- 
000,000 in the aggregate invest- 
ment in these securities. Holdings 
of railroad bonds, on the other 
hand, were off $40,000,000 despite 
purchases of $150,000,000. 

“The companies put $250,000,- 
000 into State and municipal and 
Canadian Government bonds in 
the period, but their aggregate 
holdings in this investment divi- 
sion were down $70,000,000. 


“Increased activity in the mort- 
gage market was reflected in the 
acquisition of $100,000,000 farm 
mortgages and $470,000,000 city 
mortgages. These purchases were 
offset by maturities, by prepay- 
ments, particularly in. the case of 
farm mortgages, and by forclos- 
ures so that on balance total 
mortgage holdings were off $10,- 
000,000. 


“Real estate holdings were 
down, the decline in farms owned 
running to $100,000,000 and in 
cities real estate to $90,000,000. 
Properties acquired during the 
period were valued at $230,000,- 
000 indicating that the rate of sale 
currently is almost twice the rate 
of acquisition.” 


REPORT OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





INVESTMENTS 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Purchase Holdings 
8 Months 8 Months 

Ended Aug. Ended Aug. 
Bonds—U. S. Govt.__$3,330 $10,830 
Other Govt. -__.-- 250 2,620 
Railroad .......... .150 2,670 
Public Utility _.__._ 200 5,140 
Industrial & Mise.. 140 1,850 
BiGGRe a4 caw seit 20 560 
Real Estate—Farm__ 100 380 
CEE on tec nn =. ae 1,060 
Mortgages—Farm ___ 100 850 
Caner uti 470 5,820 
$4,890 $31,780 


The Institute also reports that 
total subscriptions by American 





and Canadian life insurance com- 
panies in the Third War Loan 
Drive amounted to $2,067,313,000. 
This brings the life insurance 
company purchases of United 
States government bonds since the 
start of the year to well over 
$5,330,000,000 and the total since 
the outbreak of the war to $9,330,- 


Earnings, Jobs & Pay 
At New Peaks In Aug. 


Earnings, employment and pay- 
rolls rose to new peaks in August, 
according to the regular survey ef 
25 manufacturing industries by the 
National Industrial Conferenee 
Board. The total number of man 
hours worked in August has been 
exceeded only once, in June ef 
this year. The August work week 
remained unchanged from July, 
but was longer than that of any 
other month since April, 1930, ex- 
cept May and June of this year. 

In reporting this on Oct. 25, the 
Conference Board further said: 

“Average hourly earnings im 
August stood at $1.021, or 0.1% 
higher than in the previews 
month, and 34.5% higher than im 
January, 1941, the base date fer 
the Little Steel Formula. They 
were 8.6% higher than in August, 
1942. Weekly earnings averaged 








$46.21 in August, an increase ef 
0.2% from the previous month and 
an advance of 51% since January, 
1941. This represents a 13.1% im- 
crease since August, 1942. 
“Except for semi-skilled and 
skilled male workers, who re- 
ceived the same average weekly 





return in both July and August, 
all groups of workers received 
slightly higher weekly wages im 
August. This stability in the earn- 
ings of these numerically larger 
groups almost entirely offset am 
increase of 1.2% in the weekly 
pay of unskilled wage earners and 
another of 1.1% for women 
workers. 

“Real weekly earnings, or dol- 
lar weekly earnings in terms of 
the commodities and services they 
would purchase, rose 0.5% in Au- 


gust. This took them to a point 
25.8% higher than in January, 
1941, and 8.2% higher than im 


August, 1942. The average work 
week remained unchanged at 45 
hours, but was 4.2% higher than 
in August, 1942. It stood 68% 
below that of 1929. 

“Employment increased 0.1% to 
reach 148.7 (1923 equals 106). 
Since August, 1942, employment 
has increased 7.8% and since 1928, 
47.2%. Man hours, after rising 
0.1% in August, were 12.4% more 
than in August, 1942, and 37.2% 
above the 1929 average. Payrolis 
in August stood at 258.3 (1923 
equals 100). They were 0.2% 
higher than in the _ previems 
month, 22.0% greater than in Am- 
gust, 1942, and 138.3% higher than 





the average for 1929.” 





bilization and up to the moment 
of discharge. 
Therefore, if the 
adopts the general objective out- 
lined herein, our men and women 
in the armed forces will be af- 
forded opportunities for continu- 
ance of their education and voca- 





tional training—first. during the | 
, War, second, during the demobili- 


zation period, and, third, for a 


Congress | 


, year or more after their separa- 
| tion from the service. 

While the successful conclusion 
of this great war is by no means 
within our sight, yet it may well 
be said that the time to prepare 
for peace is at the height of war. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

The White House, 


Oct. 27, 1943. 
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Biddle Opposes Legislation To Exempt 
Insurance Business From Anti-Trust Acts 


Attorney General Francis Biddle in voicing his opposition to 
the pending legislation in Congress to provide that nothing in the 
Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts “shall be construed to ap- 
ply to the business of insurance,” declared that the passage of the 
legislation “would establish a dangerous precedent under which 
other groups of special interests might apply for and receive im- 
munity. The Attorney General’s *-—-———— SPReae = — 
views were presented on Oct. 27! ports that the insurance business 


diciary Committee of the Senate.| lobbying purposes. : 
Senator Bailey (Democrat) of Mr. Williams denied emphati- 
North Carolina, co-sponsor of the| cally that any funds are being 
proposed legislation, told repor-| used for lobbying purposes. 
ters that unless Congress acted the| “I wish I knew from whence 
Federal Government might be “in| these charges came,” he said. “As 
position to take over the control| far as this bill is concerned, not a 
and regulation of practically all| cent was raised. Of course, the 
of the fire insurance business.” 


This is learned from Associated 
Press advices from Washington, 
Oct. 27, which quoted his as say- 
ing “that if such action were 
taken it would not be long before 
the whole American insurance 
business, life and indemnity, as 
well as fire insurance, would be 
taken under control by the Gov- 
ernment.” The Senator is further 
said to have taken the position 
that the State have adequate anti- 
trust and anti-monopoly laws and 
police powers to regulate the in- 
surance business. Pointing out 
that the bill would provide that 
regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness remain in control of the sev- 
eral States, and not be subject to 
the Federal anti-trust laws, United 
Press accounts from Washington 
quoted the Attorney General as 
stating that through the bills “the 
fire insurance companies are en- 
deavoring to remove the only 
public protection against those re- 
straints and practices indulged in 


by those which cross state lines | 


and thus are beyond the power 
of any individual state to con- 
trol.” 

In its account of the hearing on 
the Van Nuys-Bailey bill exempt- 
ing the business of insurance 


| insurance business is in favor of 
| the bill, but it is not our bill.” 

| Then, answering previous state- 
ments of Mr. Biddle that State 
regulation is not effective, Mr. 
Williams said: “I don’t believe Mr. 
Biddle is properly informed of 
State regulation.” 

The Attorney General revealed 
that the Justice Department is 
making a study of State regula- 
tion, and advised the subcommit- 
tee to investigate all rates and ac- 
tivities of insurance companies to 
determine how much regulation 
exists and how effective it is. 

The Attorney General clearly 
indicated that he did not place 
any reliance on previous court de- 
cisions, including those of former 
Supreme Courts, to the effect that 
insurance is not commerce and 
therefore is not subject to anti- 
trust laws. 


The Government does not con- 
tend, he said, that contracts of 
insurance constitute’ interstate 
commerce, but that the interstate 
| business of dealing in fire insur- 
|ance is interstate commerce. 
| “No other branch of commerce 
is more fundamentally interstate 








| in its nature than fire insurance,” | 


the Attorney General said. “The 


| 


Blueprints Of Future Should Be Based 
On Tried And Tested Principles 


'First National Bank Of Boston Says Post-War Planning 
Should Concentrate On Releasing Creative Forces 
Of Private Enterprise 


The blueprints of the future should not be based upon fancy 
theories that are unworkable and that obstruct the smooth running 
of the economic machine, but rather upon tried and tested principles | 
before a subcommittee of the Ju-!| has raised a fund of $700,000 for | that have been responsible for our industrial greatness, says the First 


| National Bank of Boston in its current ‘“‘New England Letter.” 
| fications of our system must of course be made in keeping with the 
but < — —— — ———— —— - 

adds that “the survival of private | ‘all 


‘times, the bank points out, 
‘enterprise requires adherence to 
ithe fundamentals that remain un- 
|changed with the passage of time.”’ 

The bank says that well thought- 
out plans for the post-war period 


are imperative because of 





flict. Continuing, the bank’s letter 


national debt may be in the neigh- 
borhood of $300,000,000,000, while 
the Federal budget will exceed 
$20,000,000,000. In the post-war 
period, taxes of all kinds—Fed- 


will aggregate from $35,000,000,000 
;to $40,000,000,000. In order to 
carry such a heavy load ot 
fixed charges without undue 
strain, it will be necessary to 
maintain a national income of 
$125,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,000. 
In consequence, it is highly: essen- 
tial that from now on sound pol- 
picses be adopted so that when the 





pent-up demand from the war has | 


| been fulfilled, the economy can 
| operate on a self-sustaining basis. 
|In other words, we have reached 
| the stage where we cannot afford 


ithe luxury of experimenting with | 


| boondoggling on a national or in- 
|ternational scale. These pump- 
priming projects at best provide 
'merely a short-term stimulus, and 
in the long run they are a drain 
on our economy and a 


i\threat to business enterprise. We 


from the anti-trust acts, advices! very rates upon which it subsists | have already tried all of the pana- 


to the New York 
Commerce” from its Washington 
bureau, Mr. Biddle was indicated 


as saying that the bill would place | 


the “private empire of insurance 
companies beyond the reach of ef- 
fective Government control.” 

From the same account we also 
quote: 

“Passage of this bill would have 
drastic and far-reaching effects 
extending much beyond the im- 
mediate objective at which it is 
aimed,” Mr. Biddle said. “It would 
establish a dangerous precedent 


under which other groups of spe- | 


cial interests might apply for and 
receive immunity from anti-trust 
laws.” 

While Mr. Biddle maintained he 
has never advocated Federal reg- 
ulation of the insurance business, 
and does not do so now, he failed 
to explain how Federal regulation 
might be avoided if insurance is 
finally held to be commerce and 
present methods of rate-making 
are ruled unlawful. 

During today’s hearing it was 
evident that Mr. Biddle and his 
associates are anxious to have 
Congress delay action on the bill 
until the Supreme Court can rule 
on the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association case. 

It was equally apparent that 
Senator Van Nuys (Dem., Ind.), 
Chairman of the subcommittee 
conducting the hearings, and other 
members of Congress are anxious 
that Congress pass the bill before 
the Supreme Court can act. 


At one time Mr. Biddle said: 
“Why not suspend action on this 
bill until the Supreme Court 
acts?” 

Mr. Biddle tried to persuade 
Senator Van Nuys to continue 
hearings for some time to come, 
but the Indiana Senator said he 
had planned to make today’s hear- 
ing the last one. 


During the hearing Representa- 


ee of one State but on the 


average of all States.” 


In our issue of Oct. 28, page 
| 1708, it was noted that the U. S. 
| Supreme Court agreed on Oct. 25 
| to review a decision holding that 
| the Federal anti-trust laws do not 
j}apply to insurance. The action 
| came on an appeal by the Justice 
| Department from a decision by 
, the Federal District Court at At- 
|lanta dismissing anti-trust charges 
| against 198 stock fire-insurance 
| companies operating in Alabama, 
| Florida, Virginia, North Carolina, 
| South Carolina and Georgia. 


| An address by John M. Thomas, 
| President of the National Board 
| of Fire Underwriters, in which it 
| was asserted that the fire insur- 
| ance business and everyone con- 
| nected with it face demoralization 
|}and chaos if State regulation of 
| the business is nullified through 
|application of the Federal anti- 
| trust laws, was referred to in these 


columns Oct. 21, page 1615. 


On Oct. 21 Representatives Mil- 
ler (Rep.,Conn.), urged House 
passage of legislation to declare 
it to be the intent of Congress that 
regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness shall “remain within the con- 
trol of the several States.” Asso- 
ciated Press’ dispatches from 
Washington, Oct. 21, likewise 
stated: 

“Representative Miller, repre- 
senting Hartford, which he re- 
ferred to as the ‘insurance center 
of the world,’ asserted that the 
Justice Department suit against 
198 insurance corporations and 27 
individuals operating in the South 
charging violation of the anti- 
trust laws, if sustained by the Su- 
preme Court, would result in 
‘chaotic conditions. 

“Strong companies would be 





Mr. Miller said. ‘We would have 
'a situation where certain States 


ruined before Congress could act,’ | 






tive Clarence Hancock (Rep.,! would require fire insurance com- 
N. Y.) called upon Edward L.| panies to establish rating bureaus 
Williams, of the Insurance Execu- | while, under the contention of the 
tives Association, to explain re- Federal Government, those who 


“Journal of | are established not on the expe-|ceas on the books. Conditions now 


‘demand that we adopt measures 
|that will keep the economy oper- 
'ating without artificial aid. For it 
|should be obvious that any eco- 
| nomic system dependent upon 
artificial respiration and upon 
crutches has not the flexibility and 


the American people, nor the 
stamina to escape the clutches of 
totalitarianism. 

“So in our post-war planning it 
should be realized that there is no 


confront us, nor are there any 
short cuts that we can take. We 
must realistically come to grips 
with our problems and concen- 
trate our efforts on releasing the 


prise. 

“The task of reconversion can 
be accomplished without wide- 
spread dislocation if the problem 
is handled in stride. 
mated that major engineering 
changes will be necessary in in- 
dustries accounting for only about 
10% of the national output. The 
length of time required to convert 
to peacetime operations will vary 
by industries. In New England, for 
instance, the major industries— 
textiles, shoes and leather, paper, 
and food—will entail no important 
mechanical changes and will be 
able to proceed on civilian pro- 
duction practically as soon as the 





participated in the creation of 
such rating bureaus would be vio- 
lating Federal law.’ 

“Asking for passange of bills by 

Representatives Hancock of New 
York, and Walter, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Miller said their speedy 
adoption ‘might well be the turn- 
ing point in the threat towards 
centralizing all power in Wash- 
ington.’ 
' “Miller said the Supreme Court 
for 75 years had held to the opin- 
ion that fire insurance was not 
commerce, and therefore not sub- 
ject to the Federal 
laws.” 





7) sre, 





a 





Modi- 


clear’ signal is given. The 
building industry will also be able 
to shift back to normal activity 
without much difficulty. In some 
lines the shift back to full-time 
civilian operations will require a 


the 
gigantic nature of the present con- | 


states: “When the war ends, our | 


eral, State and local — together | greatly 
with interest on the private debt; were now made available for the | 


serious | 


vitality to provide adequately for. 


easy way out of the problems that | 


creative forces of private enter-| 


It is esti- | 





— gelma, 


considerable period of time. The 


automobile industry, for example, | 


may take from five to nine months 
in which to hit its stride. 

“The need for introducing new 
products immediately upon the 
|cessation of hostilities is essential 
|in order to insure a high level of 
employment. This task would be 
facilitated if materials 


necessary experimental work that 
ineeds to be done. The amount of 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





portance, with the consequence 
that waste; extravagance, and ~- 
slack methods have prevailed. In 
the post-war period, costs- will 
have to be reduced in order that 
consumers inay be able to pur- 


chase the goods available. Nothing 
should be allowed to stand in the 
way of the restoration of keen 
competition, as this is the most 
effective means of bringing about 
a robust economy. 

“The blueprints 
should not be 


future 
fancy 


the 
upon 


of 
based 


'theories that are unworkable and 


that obstruct the smooth running 
of the economic machine, but 
rather upon tried and tested prin- 


|ciples that have been responsible 


for our industrial greatness. Mod- 
ifications of our system must of 


|course be made in keeping with 


the times, but the survival of pri- 
vate enterprise requires adher- 
ence to the fundamentals that re- 
main unchanged with the passage 
of time.” 


Industry Congress 
In N. Y. Dec. 8-16 


The second War Congress of 
American Industry, 48th annual 
convention of the National Asso- 





material involved would be an in-| ciation of Manufacturers, will be 
significant proportion of.the total, | held Dec. 8, 9 and 10, at the Wal- 
|and it would seem that it could be | dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
spared for this important purpose. | City, it was announced Oct. 31 by 

“The prospects of providing a | I 
high level of employment in the Crawford. At the same time, Mr. 
post-war period are encouraging. | Crawford revealed that the theme 
The pent-up demand that has ac- | 


| the greatest in history. 


cumulated over the war period is | 
It is esti- | 


mated that the savings accumu- | 
lated during the war period may | 
}exceed $100,000,000,000, and this | 


cushion for a temporary unem- 


huge fund will serve not only as a} 


ployment period, but also as the} 


means of financing a large volume 


| of 


of goods in the post-war period. | 
While our productive capacity will | 


be about 40% above that of the 
pre-war period, during the early 


stages of recovery there will be)! 


the threat that demand may ex- 
ceed the supply of goods available, 


with a consequent upward pres- | 


sure on prices. 
sity of making materials and man- 
power available as early as pos- 


Hence, the neces- | 


sible in order that industry may | 
turn out goods in abundance and | 


bounds. 
structure must be assiduously 
avoided as it not only throws the 
economy out of gear by creating 
dislocations, but the impact of the 
inevitable reaction would likely 
be fraught with critical develop- 
ments. 

“Our primary task is to main- 
tain a high level of marketable 
industrial output. From this stems 
productive jobs, profits to indus- 
try, and revenue to the Govern- 
ment. To accomplish this objec- 


tive, certain requirements must be | 


One of the basic requisites 
is that our economy be kept with- 
in reasonable balance in order 
'that the various groups may ex- 
|change goods and services with 
‘one another. As a result of the 
‘abnormal conditions created by 
'the war, serious maladjustments 
| have taken place on a large scale 


| met. 


| through spectacular increases in| 


| certain commodities as well as in 
/ wage rates. Since wages consti- 
tute the major element of costs 
they must be flexible; otherwise, 
the high compensation of the few 


If flexibility is not provided in the 
wage rate system, then manage- 
ment will not have control over 
eosts and will not be in a position 
to underwrite a high level of em- 
ployment. 


“As it is, management will have 
a difficult task to get its house in 
order because of the artificial 
conditions under which it has been 
operating. During the war period 
the principal task of business has 
been to turn out an unprecedented 
volume of war goods to meet the | 
virtually insatiable demand of its | 


anti-trust | chief customer, the Government. | 


Costs have been of secondary im- 


ns ae ee et ne an 


= 








NAM President, Frederick C. 


of the Congress this year will be: 
“Production for Victory and Post- 
war Jobs.” 

In his announcement, Mr. Craw- 
ford, who will sound the keynote 
of the War Congress, disclosed 
four of the headliners who have 
been scheduled to speak. They 
are Donald M. Nelson, Chairman 
the War Production Board; 
Joseph D. Eastman, Director of 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion; Wilfred Sykes, President of 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago and 
Tom M. Girdler, Chairman of the 
Board of Consolidated - Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. and Chairman of 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Others, including speakers at 
the convention dinner, which an- 


/nually attracts several thousand 
business men from all parts of 
the country, will be announced 
later. 


thus keep prices within reasonable | 
A high and fragile price | 


will imperil the jobs of the many. | 





“The events of the coming year 
may do more to shape the future 
of our lives, our freedoms, our 
nation and the world than any 
year we have lived through yet,” 
Mr. Crawford said, “and Ameri- 
can industry is determined to get 
ready to solve the problems that 
are bound to arise.” He added: 

“In dedicating this year’s Con- 
gress to ‘Production for Victory 
and Postwar Jobs,’ the nearly 
10,000 members of the Association 
are pledging their efforts to an 
unending and ever-increasing 
stream of guns, tanks, pianes, 
ships and all of the other tools 


our men need to make victory 
quicker. 
“But that is not all. We are 


just as determined that when our 
fighting men do return, they'll be 
able to take their rightful places 
at productive jobs in our enter- 
prise system. The very idea that 
some people are thinking about 
doles and super WPA’s to take 
care of them is repugnant and in- 
tolerable. 

“We will not swerve from our 
goal of more jobs through more 
production in the postwar. era, 
and this topic is scheduled for 
much discussion and study at the 
coming Congress. For months 
hard-working NAM committees 
have given unstintingly of their 
time and effort to the study of 
postwar problems. The reports 
of these committees. should be 
avidly followed by every manu- 
facturer and business man in this 
country. It is the clear, moral 
responsibility of every employer 
to be searching now for the an- 
swers that will lead to increas- 
ing his own capacity for creating 
and giving jobs.” 
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Wholesale Gommodity Index Unchanged 
During Week End. Oct. 23, Labor Dept. Reports 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on Oct. 28 that com- | 
modity markets continued steady during the week ended Oct. 23 and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ comprehensive 
series in primary markets remained unchanged at 102.9% 
average. 

The Department’s announcement further explained: 

“Farm Products and Foeods—Slightly lower prices for livestock | 
and poultry, for cotton, barley and oats, and for apples, and citrus; 
fruits brought average prices for farm products down 0.1% during the 


of the 1926) 


week. Higher prices were reported for wheat and rye, for sheep} 
and lambs, and for eggs, onions and potatoes. In the past month 
farm products prices have declined nearly 1%. They are, how- | 
ever, approximately 13% higher than at this time last year. 
“Average prices for foods rose 0.1% largely as a result of | 
higher quotations for processed fruits and fresh vegetables. In | 
addition, markets were stronger for oatmeal and rye flour. The} 


food index is fractionally higher than it was at this time last month | 
and less than 2% higher than for the corresponding week of last| 
heated Commodities—Except for further 
for maple flooring and for rosin and turpentine, 
modity markets were steady during the week.’ 

The fololwing notation is made: 

“During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 
(*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to 
such adjustment and revision as required by later and more com- 
plete reports.” 

The following table shows index numbers for the 
groups of commodities for the past 3 weeks, for Sept. 25, 1943 and | 
Oct. 24, 1942 and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month | 


increases in prices | 
industrial com- 





| 


principal | | 











ago, and a year ago: 
(1926=-100) | 
Percentage changes to 
Oct. 23, 1943 from— 
10-23 10-16 10-9 9-25 10-24 10-16 9-25 10-24) 
Commodity groups 1943 1943 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
All commodities __.---- *102.9 *102.9 *102.8 *102.9 99.7 0 0 3.2 | 
| 
j 22.7 2: 22.7 ; 3.7 9 +12.9 | 
m products — 122.7 122.8 122.7 123.8 108.7 0.1 0. 4 
Base O88 hott ve 104.8 104.7 104.99 104.9 103.4 + 0.1 Ot + 326% 
Hides and leather products 118.4 118.4 118.4 118.4 118.4 0 Bi Pa 
Textile products .. FA 97.1 97.0 97.0 96.5 0 : 4 = > | 
Fuel and lighting materials - 81.8 81.8 81.8 81.6 79.6 0 + 0. 2.8 | 
Metals and metal products -*103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.9 0 0 0.2) 
Building materials — ~ 112.6 112.5 112.5 112.5 110.2 + 0.1 + 0.1 2.2 
Chemicals and allied products 100.3 100.3 100.3 100.2 96.1 0 + 0.1 4.4 
Kousefurnishing goods 104.2 104.2 104.2 104.2 104.1 0 0 i 9:1 
Miscellaneous commodities 92.9 92.9 93.1 92.6 88.3 0 + 0.3 5-2 
Raw materials —. iad ~ 112:1. 112.2 112.1 1126 1025 —0O.1 —0.4 9.4 
Semimanufactured articles 22.8 92.8 ’ 92.8 ; 92.8 92.5 0 av 0.3 
Manufactured products Fe *100.3 *100.3 *100.2 *100.1 99.6 0 + 0.2 0.7 
All commodities other than wes | 
Aes products —- _. *98.6 *98.6 98.6 98.5 97.7 0 +0.1 0.9 | 
All commodities other than “ re o a, 
farm products and foods_.-.. *97.5 *97.5 *97.5 97.4 95.6 0 + 0.1 
*Preliminary 


Sep tember eeanees Store Sales In New York 
Federal Reserve District 5% Above Year Ago 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on Oct. 19 
that September sales of department stores in the Second (New York) 
Federal Reserve District increased 5% above a year ago. The com- 
bined sales for January through September are 6% higher than in 
the same period last year. Stocks of merchandise on hand in de- 
partment stores at the end of September were 20% below Sept. 30, 
1942. 

The apparel stores in the New York Reserve District reported a 
gain of 21% in net sales in September. Their stocks on hand at the 
close of the month were 2% above last year. 

The following is the bank’s tabulation: 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE BY MAJOR LOCALITIES SEPTEMBER, 
Second Federal Reserve District 


1943 





Percentage changes froma | 
year earlier 
Net Sales 





Jan. thru Stock on hand. 
Department Stores— Sep. Sep. Sep. 30, 1943 
New York City 6 + 7 - 23 
*Northern New Jersey-- - Bi a aha wok a lah ds ‘ ince 0 2 24 
*Newark —- ae aint 1 1 26 
. Westchester and Fairfield Counties : : 2 2 14 
Bridgeport - ‘ j ‘ > <= 4 -19 
-Lower Hudson River Valley : a . 14 5 1 
Poughkeepsie __ err. 2) +18 7 a 
Upper Hudson River Valley 5 1 1 0 
Albany at ae ee hag Pe os : ae 5 5 
Schenectady —~- ; tthe ‘ & 1 +.§ 4 
.Central New York State i 7 11 6 
Mohawk River Valley 7 13 i4 
WROR Sic dt en : : 11 +12 : 
Syracuse __ x ; am 7 10 — 1] 
*Northern New “York State : - bps: oe + 4 ~~ 
Southern New York State ad rae | 9 11 + 6 
I RTIRIII iin. ir piping ym om mine ne ans Sanaa +18 + 16 
eee ua 4—2 
Western New Yo! rk State_ 8 11 — 9 
Buffalo 12 13 — § 
Niagara Falls 16 30 4 
Rochester  —-- Gali tlinis a: <i th aes te abt ; a 2 7 - a6 
*All departm ent “stores. nee “se + oe —20 
*Apparel stores —=-- us is 21 2 2 
*Subject to possible revision. 
INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 
Second Federal Reserve District 
{1923-25 average — 100] 
1942 oo 133 
Sep. July Aug. Sept. 
Sales (average daily), unadjusted______-__--_- 120 91 95 127 
Sales (average daily), seasonally se gaat 112 128 *126 118 
Stccks, unadjusted ~.~-.-..-...------- See *164 106 123 128 
Stocks, seasonally adjusted_--.------------ ‘159 117 127 123 
*Revised. 


index of 889 price | 


Third War Loan Over 


Goal By $3.9 Billion 


The record $15,000,000,000 Third 
War Loan Drive was oversub- 
scribed by $3,943,000,000, Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury Daniel 
| W. Bell announced on Oct. 18 in a 


| final report. | 
Bell expressed the gratifi- 


Mr. 
cation of Secretary Morgenthau 


|over the impressive totals amassed 


during 
Loans.” 

In commenting on the sale of 
; the various issues, the Under- 
Secretary pointed out that the 
sales to individuals, which was 
the first objective of the Drive, 
exceeded the quota with sales of 
$5,377,000,000 against a quota of 
$5,000,000,000. Sales of corpora- 
tions, associations and other 
vestors total $12,936,000,000 
against a quota of $10,000,000,000. 


“this greatest of all War 


Sales of E Bonds total $2,472,000,- | 


000, compared to $1,473,000,000, 
the prior all-time high in this 
class of securities, which was 
reached in the Second War Loan 


in April, 1943. The F and G Bonds 


| total also reached an all-time high 


in this class of securities with a 


| total of $831,000,000. 


The unprecedented sales to in- 


dividuals indicated that the num- | 


ber of individual bonds issued 
during this period would break 


| all records. 


In addition to the new totals on 


in- | 


Series E, F 
nounced, 
lation of the Third War Loan sales 

| Was issued: 


and G Bonds 


(In millions of dollars) 


or 


12% Certificates $4,120 
2% Bonds (’51-’53) .. 5,109 
242% Bonds (’64-’69) ______ 3,298 
Savings Notes (Series C)__ 2,483) 


Government Trust Accounts: 


2% Bonds (’51-’53) __ 151 

215% Bonds (’64-’69)_- 479 | 
Savings Bonds: 

Series E ___ 2,472 

| Series F and G. 831 | 

Grand Total ace $18,943 | 


an- 


| 


the following recapitu- | 


| 


competition that they have to face 
and declared that “the country 
j} banks must be served.” 


He reported that progress is 


| being made on the legislative front 


;and urged that the new commis- 


sion give all possible aid to the 


/country banks to help solve these 


} 


| problems 


of diminishing loans, 
earnings, and competition on the 


i home front. 


Total sales in New York State | 


were $5,580,000,000, or 118% of its 
original quota of $4,709,000,000. 
New York City had sales of $4,- 
917,500,000 or nearly one quarter 
of the nation’s total in the Third 
War Loan Drive. Sales in the 
State to corporations, associations 
and other investors, amounting to 
| $4,729,000,000, were 21% in ex- 
cess of the quota of $3,913,000,000, 
whiie sales to individuals of $851,- 
000,000 were 7% 
of $796,000,000. 


Preliminary results of the drive | 
9 and! 


conducted between Sept. 
| Oct. 2, were noted in these col- 
umns Oct. 14, page 1504. 

The Treasury 
final tabulation on subscriptions 
to the Third War Loan Drive fol- 
lows: 


By issues and by classes of investors 
(In millions of dollars) 


Outside 
- a —Included in drive _ of drive 
Insurance 
Companies Other 
and corporations, 
mutual associations Dealers Federal 
Savings and and Trust Grand 
Issue Individuals banks investors brokers Total Funds Total 
E bonds 2,472 va 2,472 2,472 
F and G bonds 565 5 261 831 831 
Savings notes 193 2 2,288 ° 2,483 2,483 
Certificates 366 255 3,177 322 4,120 ; 4,120 
2‘e bonds 1,220 1,926 1,483 480 5,109 151 5,260 
242% bonds 561 1,939 706 92 3,298 479 3,777 
Total 5,377 4,127 7,915 894 18, 313 630 18,943 


*Less than $500,000. 








" ‘AIB Job ineiraction 


Program For Banks 


The first of a series of Job In 
structor Training Programs opened 
Oct. 18 in Cincinnati under the | 
joint sponsorship of the American | 
Institute of Banking and the) 
American Bankers Association, 


was announced by David L. Colby, | 
national A. I. B. President, who! 


is Assistant Vice-President of the | 
Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis. 

Similar Job Instructor Training 
Programs have been arranged 
for St. Louis, Houston, 
and Atlanta, and these will 
held in forthcoming weeks, 


to be held in still other cities are 
now under’ consideration, he 
stated. The announcement issued 


| by the ABA also said: 


“The Job Instructor Training 
Programs, or ‘J. I. T.’ groups, as 
they will be popularly known, 
will consist of a series of special, 
week-long programs of instruc- 
tion into which will be drawn 
representatives of other A. I. B. 
chapters located in the general 
areas of the cities in which the 
meetings are to be held. 


“These A. I. B. chapter repre- 
sentatives, thus trained in the fun- 
damentals and practices of the 
J. I. T. program, will then return 
to their home cities and towns 
where, through their local A. I. B. 
chapters, they will instruct the 
job trainers and supervisors from 
banks in their local chapter areas. 
The job supervisors, at the end 
of two weeks of training, will be 
equipped to use the job instruc- 
tion methods taught them under 
the J. I. T. program, in training 
the employees in the banks which 
they represent. 


“The ultimate objective of the 
J. 1. T. programs is the develop- 
ment in banks of a job instruc- 
tion method which has been care- | 
fully designed to train bank work‘ | 





. 


it | 


Richmond | 
be | 
Colby said. Additional programs | 


|ers ‘on the job,’ clearly and with 


|a speed heretofore unknown, Mr. 
Colby said. While the program is 
| primarily a result of the fact that 
_| literally tens of thousands of new 
| and untrained bank staff workers 
/have been employed as a conse- 
quence of war-time manpower 
| displacements, the program looks 
forward to the establishment of a 
| permanent job instruction method 
be of value to the 
banks in the pitied period.” 


Country Bank G Group Of 
ABA Begins Program 


Moving to round out the ma- 
chinery of the American Bankers 
Association which serves the in- 
terests of country banks, the 
newly appointed A. B. A. Com- 
mission on Country Bank Opera- 
tions met in Chicago on Oct. 11-12 
'to perfect its organization and to 
make plans for a program of as- 
sistance to country banks. 


This new group, together with 
the Agricultural Commission, the 
Sub-Committee on Agriculture of 
the Federal Legislative Commit- 
tee, and the Food for Freedom 
Committee is expected to pro- 
vide a complete machinery for 
serving the various needs of coun- 
try banks. Creation of the com- 
mission was announced by A.B. A. 
President A. L. M. Wiggins at the 
close of the recent convention and 
was referred to in our issue of Oct. 
7, page 1428. Attending the Chi- 
cago session were 16 of the .17- 
member group. Also in attend- 


| which will 


several members of the A. B. A. 


staff. 


In 
duty, 


calling the commission to | 
Mr. Wiggins divided the | 


the other 
front. 


he called the home) 
He stressed the declining | 





| smaller 






| by 


He pointed out that on the leg- 
islative front the country banks 
lare actively represented in the 
Committee on Federal Legislation 
the Sub-Committee on Agri- 
cultural Credit, and stated that to 
help solve this problem of com- 
| petition and earnings on the home 
front the Commission on Country 
Bank Operations has been formed. 
“There has been assembled in this 
commission a representative cross 
section of the best ability in coun- 
try banks,” he said, “a group of 
men who are finding ways of do- 
ing something about the prob- 
lem.” In opening the meeting, 
Kenneth J. McDonald, Chairman 
of the Commission, declared, “the 





above the quota | 


Department’s | 


country bank is the paramount in- 
terest of the A. B. A.” Me- 
| Donald is President of the Iowa 
Trust and Savings Bank, Esther- 
ville, Iowa. 

Comprehensive agenda of coun- 
|try bank services, problems and 
opportunities was discussed. A 
|resolution was adopted recom- 
| mending that “all members of the 
| American Bankers’ Association 
their responsibility to 


| recognize 
‘uphold and actively support the 
resolution adopted at the annual 
| meeting of the A, B. A. on social- 
ized and subsidized credit by de- 


| voting personal time and effort to 


ance were President Wiggins and | 


loan volume and earnings of the | 
banks and the growing his country, the newspaper said.” 


| acquaint farm and business lead- 
ers in their individual communi- 
ties, and members of Congress, 
with the objectives of the reso- 
lution.” 

Addressing itself to the ques- 
tion of what can be done to assist 
banks in meeting on the home 
front the problems of subsidized 
competition, disappearing loans, 
and declining earnings, the Com- 
| mission adopted four major proj- 
ects as starting points for its work 
and appointed four committees to 
promote them. A committee in 
charge of publishing a manual on 
subsidized competition was named 
as well as committees on the study 
of bank costs, banking studies, 
and Government bond portfolios. 

The A. B. A. resolution on so- 
cialized credit, referred to above, 
appeared in our issue of Sept. 30, 
page 1340. 


Germany Reported | 
Making Peace Offers 


The Stockholm Social-Demo- 
kraten said on Oct. 8 the Germans 
are attempting to contact the 
United States and Britain through 
Lisbon and Madrid on the possi- 
bility of arranging a peace follow- 
ing the collapse of a peace bid in 
Russia, according to a United 
Press Stockholm dispatch, appear- 
ing in a New York “Journal- 
American,” which went on to say: 

“The newspaper attributed the 
report to ‘well-informed’ sources 
in Berlin, and said German mili- 
tary authorities were supporting 
the peace move because the army 
is unable to obtain sufficient sup- 
plies to continue even a defensive 
war indefinitely. . 

“Nazi attempts to arrange a 
separate peace with Russia broke 
down, Social-Demokraten said, 
‘when the Soviets said the Ger- 
'mans would have to withdraw to 
their pre-war frontiers and turn 
over Adolf Hitler to them before 
they would even discuss terms. 

“Details of the German-Russian 
| exchange, which was said to have 


been carried on lepadssiogh: the Japa- 








banks in two parts, one of which | ‘tial 
he called the legislative front, and | spokesman of a German vassal 


" pened which the military 


state made recently to representa- 
tives of various politital groups in 
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1943— 

Daiiy 
Averages 
Nov. 2 

1 
30 
29 
28 


Oct. 


Sept. 


GES BT: cen 


July 
. Jun 
May : 
ADr. ; 
Mar. 
Feo 
Jan. 
High 1943---. 
Low 1943-__--- 
High 1942____- 
Low 1942... 
1 Year ago 
Nov. 2, 1942_- 
2 Years ago 
Nov. 1, 1941_. 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages 

Nov. 2 


ie ~ Erne 


High 1943_.__- 
Low 1943_.__ 


High 1942____- 
Low 1942_____ 


1 Year ago 
Nov. 2, 1942__ 


2 Years ago 
Nov. 1, 1941__ 


(334 %,. coupon, 
level br the a 


Uv. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
STOCK 
120.21 
120.27 
120.27 
120.27 
120.24 
120.27 
120.32 
120.33 
120.33 
120.30 
120.36 
120.41 
120.39 
120.31 
120.28 
120.30 
120.38 
STOCK 
120.50 
120.56 
120.57 
120.65 
120.66 
120.65 
120.62 
120.62 
120.62 


120.55 
120.55 
120.56 
120.30 


120.34 
120.20 
120.29 
120.19 
120.18 
120.41 
119.82 
118.36 
116.93 
117.11 
117.04 
120.87 
116.85 


118.41 
115.90 
117.38 


120.04 


Avge. 
Corpo- Corporate by Ratings*® 
rate* Aaa Aa A Baa 
EXCHANGE CLOSED 

111.67 119.20 116.61 111.25 99.04 
111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 98.88 
111.07 119.00 116.61 111.25 99.04 
111.07 119.00 116.61 111.25 99.04 
111.07 119.00 116.41 111.07 99.20 
111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 99.04 
111.07 119.00 116.61 111.44 99.04 
111.25 119.00 116.61 111.44 99.20 
111.07 119.00 116.61 111.44 99.04 
111.07 119.00 116.41 111.44 99.20 
111.07 119.00 116.41 111.25 99.20 
111.25 119.20 116.61 111.44 99.04 
111.07 119.20 116.41 111.25 99.04 
111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 99.04 
111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 99.04 
110.88 119.00 116.41 111.25 98.73 
110.88 119.00 116.41 111.07 98.88 
EXCHANGE CLOSED 
110.88 119.00 116.61 111.07 98.73 
110.88 119.00 116.41 111.25 98.73 
110.88 119.00 116.41 111.25 98.73 
110.88 119.00 116.41 111.25 98.73 
111.07 119.20 116.41 111.07 98.73 
111.07 119.20 116.41 111.25 98.73 
110.88 119.00 116.22 111.25 98.73 
110.88 119.00 i16.22 111.25 98.73 
110.88 119.00 116.22 111.07 98.73 
111.07 119.00 116.41 111.25 98.88 
111.07 119.20 116.61 111.07 98.73 
111.07 119.20 116.61 111.25 98.88 
111.25 119.20 116.80 111.62 98.73 
111.25 119.20 116.80 111.44 98.88 
111.25 119.20 116.80 111.44 99.04 
111.25 119.20 116.80 111.62 99.04 
111.25 119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 
111.44 119.41 117.00 111.62 99.04 
110.70 118.80 116.22 111.07 98.09 
110.34 118.20 115.82 110.88 97.78 
109.79 118.00 115.43 110.34 97.00 
109.60 117.80 115.43 110.52 96.23 
109.24 117.60 115.43 110.15 95.47 
108.70 117.60 115.04 109.79 94.56 
111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 
107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 
107.62 117.20 114.27 108.88 $2.64 
106.04 115.43 112.75 107.09 90.63 
107.62 117.20 114.27 108.70 92.64 
108.16 118.40 115.82 109.42 91.91 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


U.S. Avge. 

Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings 

Bonds rate Aaa Aa A aa 
STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED 
1.82 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.81 
1.82 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.82 
1,82 3,11 2,70 2,82 3,10 3,81 
1.82 3.11 2.70 2.82 3.10 3.81 
1.82 3.11 2.70 2.83 3.11 3.80 
1.82 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.81 
1.81 3.11 2.70 2.82 3.09 3.81 
1.81 3.10 2.70 2.82 3.03 3.80 
1.81 3.32 2.70 2.82 3.09 3.81 
1.82 3.11 2.70 2.83 3.09 3.80 
1.81 3.11 2.70 2.83 3.10 3.80 
1.81 3.10 2.69 2.82 3.09 3.81 
1.81 3.11 2.69 2.83 3.10 3.81 
1.82 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.81 
1.82 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.81 
1.82 3.12 2.70 2.83 3.10 3.83 
1.81 3.12 2.70 2.83 3.11 3.82 
STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED 
1.81 3.12 2.70 2.82 3.11 3.83 
1.80 3.12 2.70 2.83 3.10 3.83 
1.80 3.12 2.70 2.83 3.10 3.83 
1.80 3.12 2.70 2.83 3.10 3.83 
1.79 3.11 2.69 2.83 3.11 3.83 
1.80 3.11 2.69 2.83 3.10 3.83 
1.80 3.12 2.70 2.84 3.10 3.83 
1.80 3.12 2.70 2.84 3.10 3.83 
1.80 3.12 2.70 2.84 3.11 3.83 
1.80 3.11 2.70 2.83 3.10 3.82 
1.80 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.11 3.83 
1.81 3.11 2.69 2.82 3.10 3.82 
1.83 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.08 3.83 
1.83 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.09 3.82 
1.84 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.09 3.81 
1.83 3.10 2.69 2.81 3.08 3.81 
1.84 3.10 2.69 2.80 3.08 3.81 
1.84 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.08 3.81 
1.82 3.13 2.71 2.84 3.11 3.87 
1.88 3.15 2.74 2.86 3.12 3.89 
1.98 3.18 2.75 2.88 3.15 3.94 
2.08° 3.19 2.76 2.88 3.14 3.99 
2.06 3.21 2.77 2.88 3.16 4.04 
2.06 3.24 2.77 2.90 3.18 4.10 
2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 
1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 
2.14 3.39 2.88 3.02 3.33 4.37 
1.93 3.30 2.79 2.94 3.23 4.23 
2.05 3.30 2.79 2.94 3.24 4.23 
1.84 3.27 2.73, 2.86 3.20 4.28 


> 
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verage movement of actual price quotations. 
iltustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

tThe latest complete list of bonds 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 
MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Indus. 


Corporate by Groups* 
R & 


.R. 


103.47 
103.30 
103.30 
103.30 
103.30 
103.47 
103.47 
103.47 
103.30 
103.30 
103.30 
103.47 
103.30 
103.30 
103.30 
103.13 
103.13 


103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
103.30 
103.13 
103.13 
103.13 


103.30 
103.13 
103.13 
103.30 


103.13 
103.30 
103.30 
103.13 
103.30 
102.46 
102.30 
101.31 
100.65 
100.00 

99.04 


103.47 
97.16 
97.47 
95.32 


97.31 


97.47 


P.U 


113.70 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
114.08 
113.89 


113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 


113.89 
113.70 
113.89 
113.89 


112.89 
113.89 
113.89 
114.08 


114.08 
113.70 
131.31 
113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
112.56 


114.27 
111.81 


112.19 
109.60 
112.00 


112.19 


116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116,61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.80 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 


116.61 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.61 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.22 


116.41 
116.61 
116.80 
117.00 


117.20 
117.00 
117.20 
117.20 


117.2C 
116.61 
115.82 
115.63 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 


117.40 


114.46 }, 


114.66 
112.75 


114.27 


116.02 


Corporate by Groups 
R 


.R. P.U. Indus. 
3.54 2.97 2.81 
3.55 2.96 2.81 
3,55 2,96 2.82 
3.55 2.96 2.82 
3.05 2.96 2.82 
3.54 2.96 2.82 
3.54 2.96 2.82 
3.54 2.96 2.82 
3.55 2.96 2.82 
3.55 2.96 2.82 
3.55 2.96 2.82 
3.54 2.96 2.82 
2.55 2.96 2.81 
3.55 2.96 2.82 
3.55 2.96 2.82 
3.56 2.95 2.82 
3.56 2.96 2.82 
3.56 2.96 2.82 
3.56 2.96 2.83 
3.56 2.96 2.83 
3.56 2.96 2.83 
3.56 2.96 2.82 
3.55 2.96 2.83 
3.56 2.96 2.83 
3.56 2.96 2.83 
3.56 2.96 2.84 
3.55 2.96 2.83 
3.56 2.97 2.82 
3.56 2.96 2.81 
3.55 2.96 2.80 
3.56 2.96 2.79 
3.55 2.96 2.80 
3.55 2.96 2.79 
3.56 2.95 2.79 
3.55 2.95 2.79 
3.60 2.97 2.82 
3.61 2.99 2.86 
3.67 3.00 2.87 
3.71 3.00 2.87 
3.75 3.01 2.88 
3.81 3.03 2.88 
3.93 3.07 2.93 
3.54 2.94 2.78 
4.05 3.19 3.02 
3.91 3.05 2.92 
3.92 3.06 2.94 
3.91 3.05 2.85 


“These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond 
maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
They merely serve to 


used in computing these indexes was published 


2. 



















National Ferlilizer Association Commodity 
Price Average Continues To Decline 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Nov: 1, con- 
tinued to register a decline in the week ended Oct. 30 to 135.4 from 

» 135.9 in the preceding week, reaching a new low for the two- 
_month period of September and October. 
stood at 135.8 and a year ago at 130.0, based on the 1935-1939 aver- industry such as are threatened 
age as 100. The Association’s report added: 

' The farm products group registered a marked decline due to heighten several tight situations 


A month ago this index | 


lower price quotations for eggs, 


also declined with lower prices 


tionaliy with a new rise in price 


change since February, 1942. 


at the same level. 
and 9 declined; in the preceding 


and 4 declines. 


% 
Each Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 Foods 


Farm Products 
Cotton 
Grains 
Livestock 

Fuels 


23.0 


be 
-., “S292 
€0 bo 00 Go mt mt bd 00 to 


Textiles 
Metals 


Fertilizer materials_______ 
Fertilizers 


100.0 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Oct. 
1942, 101.3. 


Pn OE SIR. itn ae 
Cottonseed Oil.........-.- 


Miscellaneous commodities___ 


Building materials________-~- 
Chemicals and drugs___-_-__- 


Farm machinery__._-__----- 


All groups combined___-_--~_- 


certain grains, poultry, and live- 


stock. Advancing prices for some items in these groups were not 
sufficient to offset the lower price quotations. 


The foods group 
for potatoes, eggs; and oranges. 


No articles advanced in this group. The textile group rose frac- 


for burlap. The farm machinery 


index number, as reported by The Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 
increased fractionally, reaching a new high and noting its first 
All other group indexes remained 


During the week 8 price series included in the index advanced 


week there were 3 advances and 


15 declines; and in the second preceding week there were 14 advances 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939-—100* 


Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 

Oct. 30, Oct.'23, Oct.2, Oct. 31, 
1943 1943 1943 1942 
pb temmules 139.8 140.8 140.2 132.9 
scprahilaehia 146.1 146.1 146.5 146.2 
atihdirukil 161.3 161.3 162.4 156.1 
al ai 154.9 156.5 157.2 142.2 
sili acodabete 1y¥2.2 192.2 194.7 180.2 
Manktveseaie 154.9 154.8 153.9 112.3 
NAHE 148.7 151.3 152.2 143.6 
ENP ae 122.8 122.8 122.8 119.3 
AS 131.4 131.4 131.4 127.2 
Se 150.7 150.4 150.5 148.0 
eee wba 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
EP A 152.5 152.5 152.5 151.4 
tte SOLE 127.7 127.7 127.7 120.7 
5 ks ipsa 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.4 
las 119.8 119.8 119.8 115.3 
Sas 104.2 104.1 104.1 104.1 
135.4 135.9 135.8 130.0 


30, 1943, 105.5; Oct. 23, 105.9, and Oct. 31, 





ments. 
fairly promptly, the effects of the 
disruption will be felt for a long 
time in the steel industry. 

“Because of the record high 
operating rate that the steel in- 
dustry has maintained, production 
lost on account of the strike can- 
not be retrieved. Translated into 
war equipment or civilian goods, 
the iron and steel lost during the 
six months in which the mine 
problem has gone from bad to 
worse equals a_ tremendous 
amount. In addition to the four 
general walkouts, coal production 
has suffered through innumerable 
wildcat strikes, slowdowns, man- 
power shortages and a falling off 
in tons per man per day effi- 
ciency. 


eral strike was similar to its 
predecessors this year. First, pig 





gs and coke operations would 


be affected, followed by a decline 
in steel output. Valuable by- 
products of the nation’s coke 
ovens will be lost, many of them 
evga vee vital to the war ef- 
fort. The currert stopnavre at the 
mines also is a threat to the rail- 
roads. 
“An Oct. 31 contract renewal 
date long has been desired by 
John Lewis (who has been at odds 
with President Roosevelt. since 
1937) to replace the Spring ex- 
piration date. 

“The trouble at the mines wasn’t 
the only labor situation confront- 
ing the steel industry this week. 
Quietly, the problem of the white 
collar worker has been coming 
to the fore, guided deftly by the 
CIO steel union. Salaried repre- 
sentatives from six plants of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. al- 
ready have met with management 
and are in the final stages of 
negotiating a master contract, a 
preliminary copy of which has 
been in the hands of both parties 
for two weeks. This. contract 
covers white collar workers. 
Meanwhile, several local lodges 
of the United Steel Workers of 
America are attempting to upset 
the present union contracts cover- 
ing about 40.000. members, de- 
manding pay increases. 


“Production losses in the steel 





by the coal mine walkout will 


Steel Operations Affected By Goa! Strike— 
Plate Deliveries Delayed—Sookings Far Ahead 


“As the:fourth national coal mine strike in six months got under 
way, the iron ‘and steel industry at the start of this week faced its 
darkest days since the war began,” “The Iron Age” states in its 
issue of Nov. 4, further adding in part as follows: “The need for con- 
serving slender coal reserves was expected to force furnaces on slow 
draft and eventually to impair the fast tempo of all major depart- 





Even if the miners return® 


“The pattern of the current gen- | 


| such as that which has prevailed 
in sheet steel and plates. 

“The shifting of alloy steel from 
open hearth to electric furnaces 
has materially helped delivery 
schedules of carbon steel. How- 
ever, those familiar with steel 
scheduling are warning that cus- 
tomers should not take too optim- 
istic a view of the possible effects 
of the switches.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Nov. 1 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 100.0% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Nov. 1, compared with 100.6% 
one week ago, 100.8% one month 


ginning Nov. 1 is equivalent to 
1,743,000 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,753,400 
tons one week ago, 1,756,900 tons 
one month ago and 1,703,800 tons 
one year ago. 


“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Nov. 1, stated in part as 
follows: 

“Delivery promises on major 
steel products, plates, sheets and 
bars, are not advancing as rapidly 
as a short time ago and have not 
changed materially over the past 
| fortnight. 
| “In the case of sheets some pro- 
|ducers can offer nothing before 
| August and many are practically 
covered for first half on both hot 
and cold-rolled. Plate delivery 
promises also have shown little 
change, with most producers on 
the basis of present capacity 
booked solidly through first quar- 
ter and in some cases‘into second 








| Quarter. i $5 
“However, delivéries are de- 


layed sufficiently. to. discourage 
many buyers from making further 
commitments, especially since al- 
lotment numbers are difficult to 
obtain so far into the future. 
“Substantial sheet tonnage for 
delivery late this year and early 
next still overhangs the market 
for the heavy. truck and trailer 
program of the Government. An 
inquiry is pending for 27,000,000 
square feet of steel landing mats. 





“A factor in checking the ad- 
vance in bar deliveries is the 


ago and 99.6% one year ago. The}? 
operating rate for the week be- 
‘is in. competent hands.” 


! 


pshifting of-alloy steel production 
| from open hearths to electric fur- 
naces. Washington has_ urged 
|Jarger use of electric steel to util- 
|ize the greatly increased capacity 
and thus relieve pressure on open 
hearths. Deliveries of carbon bars 
are about five months delayed, 
while electric steel bars can be 
had before the end of the year, 
though schedules are being ex- 
tended. 

“Warehouse position has im- 
proved considerably over earlier 
months, both as to mill receipts 
and sales. Present level of move- 
ment is practically at the high for 
the year. Some shortage of plates 
and sheets is likely in December, 
following deferment of some ton- 
nage into first quarter. Plates 
lead in inquiry, with small carbon 
bar sizes also in demand. 

“Revival in the reinforcing bar 
market has not appeared, in spite 
of encouragement by WPB, which 
is advocating design of reinforced 
concrete building. Occasional price 
shading is said to be done on at- 
tractive business, but this is not 
widespread. 

“With bookings of fine wire 
specialties extending into second 
quarter buying is slightly lighter, 
except for most aircraft needs. 
Wire rope is in strong demand and 
deliveries are greatly extended, 
some makers quoting May on cur- 
rent orders.” 


Bowles To Succeed 
Brown As OPA Head 


President Roosevelt sent to the 
Senate on Oct. 25 the nomination 
of Chester Bowles to be Admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, succeeding Prentiss 
M. Brown. Mr. Bowles, former 
New York advertising executive, 
has served as General Manager of 
the OPA since July. Prior to that 
time, he was Connecticut director 
of the OPA. 

The resignation of Mr. Brown, 
who had held the post since last 
January, was accepted by the 
President on Oct. 21 “with reluc- 
tance.” 

In his six-page letter of resig- 
nation dated Oct. 19, Mr. Brown 
defended the work of the OPA and 
said that “price control not only 
is successful but is appreciated by 
the country.” He explained: 


“The main task from now on is 
administrative. I would not leave 
if I thought the office would suf- 
fer. We have greatly improved 
our organization; and I believe it 





Mr. Brown, in his letter, said 
the two major problems confront- 
ing the agency are the food price- 
subsidy issue and renewal of the 
price control act next year. In 
urging support of the price-sub- 
sidy program, he wrote: 

“Without a subsidy plan, the 
price structure cannot be held, and 
wages will be forced upward. If 
it were merely a question of the 
subsidy money against the in- 
crease in price, it would be of 
little consequence. The danger 
lies in the impetus higher. prices 
gives to the wage demand.” 

Mr. Brown suggested a one- 
year renewal of the price control 
act, which is due to expire June 
30, 1944. , 
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tle interest in extending pur- 
chases into next year, owing to. 


Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week | Civil Engineering Construction : 
Ended Oct. 23, 1943 Declined 2,200 Barrels $31,985,000 For Week ent cot mar seamen eect be 


: prone , 
| Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals | V@7!0US mercurials are believed to 
The assmppacsar 6g ses rg again ee a at | $31,985,000 for the week. This volume, not including construction by | ze large. Some authorities look 
average gross cru * oul pee "a crease of 2,200 barrels under the Military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the country, or larger supplies of quicksilver 
1943, was 0 gg arrels, a anccls per day in excess of the cor-| and shipbuilding, is 37% lower than in the preceding week, and 69% to come out of Spain, though 
preceding —- - Hyer “ae seamnant figure also exceeded the | below the total reported by Engineering News-Record for the cor- omc from that country, if re- 
to Rasen ar recheninaeied by the Petroleum Adminis- | responding 1942 week. The report issued on Oct. 28 continued as pra see! 'a yom so the <2 
j ollows: 
tration for ren ag ogg —— arnt ie aa * ag Bo gation | Private construction is down 40% compared with a week ago, | States market. F ‘ F 
Daily output for e four ants aa ee wae by the Institute| 2nd 41% lower than a year ago. Public work is 36 and 71% lower, Production of quicksilver an 
4,384,000 barrels. Further details as rep | respectively, than last week and last year. Canada has been curtailed, indi- 
follow: ae ee ae this in«| The current week’s construction brings 1943 volume to $2,681,- | ©@ting that pressure for supplies 
Reports received from refining companies indicate that the 1n-/| 759 990, an average of $62,366,000 for each of the 43 weeks. On the|®@S moderated in the last six 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- | yl Peay ys a oe construction is 67% below the $8,324,585,- Ore wine attains 4 ick 
rrels of crude oil daily and produced 12,654,000 | ( or the 44-wee period. Private construction, $376,904,000| . nm qQuick- 
newaes D escsuaks 503,000 barrels of kerosene; 4,572,000 barrels of | 8 25% under a year ago, and public work, $2,304,848,000, is down changid. lamceease. neal 
pin? Aga Soh “1 during the | 727% when adjusted for the difference in the number of weeks. mt ast week, quotations 
distillate fuel oil, and 7,649,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1942 week, the | b0lding at $195@$197 per flask of 
week for the week ended Oct. 23, 1943; and had in storage at the end 


preceding week, and the current week are: 76 pounds, ; 
of that week 68,796,000 barrels of gasoline; 11,653,000 barrels of kero- Oct. 29. 1942 oF Saat Si shes 
sine; 43,309,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 64,747,000 barrels of $103,282,000 siesta ne ng he sah a — 
residual fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, ! g last week, wi 


iti he East Coast ok 765'e0n price unchanged at 23d. 
and do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. State and Municipal___ 6.045 000 3206 000 3'777,000 Png Seige — fog aei 


F l : 
edera 89,750,000 40,216,000 23,780,000) price were unchanged at 44%,c 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in| and 35c., respectively. The New 
waterworks, sewerage, bridges, and industrial buildings. Increases| York Official for domestic silver 
over the week last year are in bridges, and commercial building and | continued at 705¢c. 
large-scale private housing. Subtotals for the week in each class of Canada produced 1,286,973 oz. 
construction are: waterworks, $706,000; sewerage, $994,000; bridges,|of silver during August, which 
$627,000; industrial buildings, $975,000; commercial buildings, $3,091,- | compares with 1,336,537 oz. (re- 
000; public buildings, $15,841,000; earthwork and drainage, $671,000;| vised) in July, the Dominion 
streets and roads, $2,915,000; and unclassified construction, $6,165,000. | Bureau of Statistics reports. Pro- 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $656,-| duction during the first eight — 
000, and is made up entirely of state and municipal bond sales. New| months of 1943 was 12,138,569 oz., 
construction financing for 1943 to date, $3,043,250,000, is 67% below | against 13,481,848 oz. in the Jan.- 
the $9,555,998,000 reported for the 44-week period in 1942. Aug. period last year. 


Daily Pri 
Non-Ferrous Metals—Consumption At Peak— | _ te aaity prices of electrolytic 
e 
Belgian Congo Increases Tin Production 


copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), — zine and Straits tin 
ah were unchanged from those a 

; Editor s Note—At the direction of the Office of Censorship cer- pearing in rt “Commercial aa 
tain production and shipment figures and other data have been omitted | Financial Chronicle” of July 31 
for the duration of the war. 1942, page 380. 

“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Oct. 28 

stated “Domestic consumption of copper, lead, and zinc has not slack- . 
ened, according to trade authorities, even though the feeling is getting House Passes Bill 
about that the demand-supply outlook has improved appreciably. 


Easing of the tension is attributed to a more realistic war materials To Admit Chinese 


program and improving shipping conditions. Increased production of 
tin in the Belgiar. Congo is viewed® Repeal of the Chinese exclu- 
as a favorable development. Vir- | lead allotted to consumers for| Sion acts and extending naturali- 





Oct. 21,1943 Oct. 28, 1943 
$50,755,000 $31,985,000 
7,333,000 4,428,000 
43,422,000 27,557,000 


Total U. S. Construction__ 
Private Construction 
Public Construction 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. Oct. 23, Previous 

Oct. 1 1943 Week 


325,000 +326,500 + 50 

274,800 1284,750 —12,200 
71,700 — 50 
88,100 

138,300 

354,050 

135,250 

358,700 

288,150 

519,350 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 24, 

1942 


364,450 
303,900 
3,400 
85,400 
140,000 
210,000 
97,000 
362,000 
166,400 
319,000 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Oct. 23, 
1943 
326,400 
279,900 
1,750 
92,100 
138,850 
348,900 
134,250 
371,500 
282,000 
510,850 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
October 

318,000 
294,300 


Oklahoma --~-- 
Kansas -—-- 
Panhandle Texas_--—-~ 

North Texas ~------- 

West Texas -------- 

East Central Texas_— 

East Texas 

Southwest Texas ---~ 

Coastal Texas 








1,871,300. $1,884,429 1,891,900 


80,950 
279,000 


Total Texas 878,450 1,379,800 





81,250 
278,850 


97,850 
230,000 


North Louisiana ~--- 
Coastal Louisiana —-- 





359,950 100 


100 
800 
+ 14,000 
550 


352,700 


7,000 
50,000 
207,500 
13,800 


Total Louisiana_-- 360,100 327,850 





78,450 
47,200 
223,750 
13,350 


+ 77,950 
47,500 
222,250 


13,850 


73,800 
69,650 
265,800 
17,000 


Arkansas 
Mississippi 
Tilinois 


Indians > 22.2... 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. T1., Ind. 
and Ky.) 


Kentucky ------- 
Michigan ----- 
Wyoming ------ 
Montana --_--- 


+ 


79,500 
24,000 
59,000 
97,000 
23,000 


73,200 
24,150 


— 1,750 
+ 1,200 
54,400 700 

104,050 — 2,200 
21,350 - 


74,650 
24,100 
55,150 
104,350 
21,400 


84,500 
11,200 
62,100 
91,200 
21,900 











7,200 — 100 
112,550 + 3,200 


7,000 
111,000 


7,200 
110.150 


7,000 
99,500 


DE EE 
New Mexico —.---~-- 


3,586,900 
786,000 
Total United States 4,372,900 4,409,750 — 2,200 4,384,800 3,917,350 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of Crude Oi! only, amd do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


111,000 





Total East of Calif. 
California 


,624,450 
785,300 


+ 1,700 
— 3,900 


3,605,150 
779,650 


3,183,050 


$786,000 734,300 





+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Oct. 21, 1943. 


iThis is the net basic allowable as of Oct. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 8 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 9 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 9 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 

§$Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. - 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED OCT. 23, 1943 
(Figures in Thousands ‘of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
i"! pius an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
. ———therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis——— 
§Gasoline 
Production 

at Re- 

Crude fineries 


Daily Refining 
Capacity 
Poten- 
tial % Re- 
Rate porting 


tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Finished of Gas ot Re- 
Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland _ sidua) 
Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuei 
District— Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels Oil 
*Combin’d: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 
and Inland Texas_- 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1 


District No. 2 
Ind., Ill., Ky 
Okla., Kans., Mo 
Rocky Mountain— ae 
‘ District No. 3 8 8 

District No. 4 141 90 288 
California 817 719 1.858 


Tot. U. S. B. of M. 317 
basis Oct. 23, 1943- 4,827 4,160 12,654 
Tot. U. S. B.. of M. 
“ basis Oct. 16; 1943_ 


U. Ss. Bur. of Mines 
basis Oct. 24, 1942_ 3,775 11,481 77,057 


“4 *At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 58,854,000 
barrels; unfinished, 9,942,000 barrels. {At refineries, at bu!k terminals, in transit 
and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,503,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,572,000 barrels of 
gas oil and distillate fuel oi] and 7,649,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during 
the week ended Oct. 23, 1943, which compares--with 1,311,000 barrels; 4;265,000 barrels 
and 17,608,000 barrels, respectively, in the, preceding week and 1,334,000 barrels, 
4,258,000 barrels and 7,054,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Oct. 24, 1942. 


Notes—Stocks of kerosine at Oct. 23, 1943 amounted to 11,653,000 barrels, as 
compared with 11,554,000 barrels a week earlier and 12,572,000 barrels a year before. 
. District No. 1 inventory indices are: gasoline, 34.9%; kerosine, 51.6%; gas oil 
and distillate fuel, 53.1% and residual fuel oil, 81.1% of normal. 


2,092 6,093 30,690 21,102 18,625 


93 
44 
764 
350 


296 
152 
2,672 
1,265 


1,528 
662 
13,405 
6,274 


813 
107 
6,424 
2,401 


243 
156 
3,223 
1,374 
30 66 
1,021 
15,150 


26 
407 
12,029 


33 
694 
40,399 





+68,796 


43,309 64,747 


4,827 4,171 12,358 - 68,182 42,237 65,518 


48,102 79,142 


| tually all of this metal is moving 
to the United States. Aluminum 
scrap continues to press on the 
market and prices in the open 
market are weak and largely 
nominal.” The publication fur- 
ther went on to say in part as 
follows: 
Copper 


Fabricating plents throughout 
the country are absorbing copper 
at about the highest daily rate 
achieved so far in the war effort, 
notwithstanding reports that the 
labor supply is anything but ade- 
quate in some manufacturing cen- 
ters. Domestic production plus 
imports are fully capable of tak- 
ing care of the huge demands. 


In line with WPB policy to de- 
centralize operations and elimi- 
nate paper work as far as possible, 
allotments of steel, copper, and 
aluminum to smaller manufactur- 
ers operating under the controlled 
materials regulations will be han- 
dled on an annual instead of a 
quarterly basis. About 15,000 
smaller manufacturers wiil deal 
with WPB field offices to obtain 
supplementary supplies of mate- 
rials. Of approximately 55,000 
applications which now come into 
Washington each quarter for con- 
trolled materials going into “B” 
products, more than 35,000 will 
be eliminated under the new plan, 
10,000 will be eliminated through 
other methods, and only 10,000 
will be reviewed in Washington. 


Order M-9-B has been amended 
to provide that only those persons 
generating copper scrap in quan- 
tities of 5,000 lb. or more per 
month must report to WPB on 
Form 452. Heretofore, those gen- 
erating 500 lb. or more were re- 
quired to file. 

Lead 


The volume of lead sold during 
the last week was about 38% be- 
low that in the preceding week. 
So far as domestic metal is con- 
cerned, consumers have covered 
their November requirements by 
slightly more than 50%. Foreign 

















zation laws to allow the Chinese 
citizenship was approved by the 
House on Oct. 21 on a voice 
vote. 

The legislation, which had been 
recommended by President 
Roosevelt in a special message on 
Oct. 11, now awaits Senate ac- 
tion. The measure would repeal 
all existing provisions excluding 
Chinese, apply immigration quota 
provisions and extend naturaliza- 
tion laws to them. It was pointed 
out that only 105 Chinese would 
be ailowed to enter the United 
States each year under the immi- 
gration quota law. 

House passage of the repealer 
came after two days’ debate in 
which attempts to defeat the 
measure were rejected by over- 
whelming margins. 

The President’s message to Con- 
gress appeared in these columns 
Oct. 14, page 1507. 


Stoil Named To Board 
Of Electrical Mfrs. 


Clarence G. Stoll, President 
and Director of the Western Elec- 
tric Co., which in peacetime is 
| oe source of supply for the Bell 
Telephone System and now em- 
ploys over 80,000 people in the 
large-scale manufacture of war- 
py communications equipment, 


next month will be distributed at 
the ratio of two tons of common 
to one ton of corroding, and not 
as previously reported in these 
columns. Consumption of lead, 
according to some observers, now 
exceeds 65,000 tons a month. 


Zine 
Excepting for a move on the 
part of WPB to reduce the amount 
of paper work in connection with 
allocating zinc the market condi- 
tions underwent little or no 
change during the last week. Ac- 
tual consumption of zine has held 
to a fairly even course in recent 
months. There are no indications 
that war demands are tapering 
off. The fact that the stock-pile 
has been increasing is not viewed 
as a serious matter by authorities 
in Washington. Most of the re- 
serve supply consists of High 
Grade. 
Tin 
The Belgian Congo has in- 
creased production of tin substan- 
tially in recent years, and esti- 
mates point to continued expan- 
sion in output in that area over 
the next two years. According to 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, issued | 
by the Department of Commerce, 
production of tin this year will 
amount to about 20,000 tons. Out- 
put in the Belgian Congo is ex- 
pected to increase to 31,000 tons 
in 1944 and 35,000 tons in 1945. 
(Production in 1938 was estimated 
at 7,318 long tons.) 


There were no price develop- 
ments in tin during the last week. 
Straits quality tin for shipment, 
in cents per pound, was nominally 
as follows: 





was elected to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association at 
their annual meeting held in New 
! York City on Oct. 27. 


Mr. Stoll, who has been associ- 
ated with the Western. Electric 
Company for 40 years, has been 
President of that organization 
since January, 1940. Born at Mt. 
Joy, Pa., on November 29, 1883, 
Mr. Stoll graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1903 
with the degree of B.S. Shortly 
after his graduation, he entered 
at 51.126c. a pound. ‘the Western Electric Co. as a stu- 

Quicksilver dent apprentice in its Chicago 

Consumers appear to show lit- shops. 


Oct. 
52.000 
52.000 

. 52.000 
52.000 


Dec. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.009 


Nov. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
wa 52.000 
Oct. _....--.--. 52,000 52.000 52.000 
Oct. wet SEE S200 $200 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continues 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Oct. 30 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Oct. 16, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Oct. 16 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 904,702 shares, which amount was 17.25% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 2,622,240 shares. ) 
compares with member trading during the week ended Oct. 9 of 
1,173,866 shares, or 15.91% of total trading of 3,687,450 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Oct. 16 amounted to 201,890 shares, or 16.22% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 622,415 shares; during the Oct. 9 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 276,460 shares was 
14.57% of total trading of 948,681 shares. 

Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 








Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED OCT. 16, 1943 
Total 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: for week +Per Cent 
Se OOS i kone owen <idniedie 76,110 
Other sales ~..- iehuppip india @ Rasa were mare es 2,546,130 
IE NG es acne man 2 622,240 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Mem- 
bers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- 
Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— ‘ 
Total METCUASNS o-oo 215.510 
Short sales -- siscllasseaiepeaiaies a 30,860 
Sother seller... ..---. ~~ 217,220 
ete) BRIGGS «sik cee seme nr wens ae 248,080 8.84 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total: purcenases .....—-. .-...-+--—.----- 114,880 
Shere wee: <.W6+ on =e 8,610 
Steer 06108 +... oo ss 139,580 
Total sales ......—~-..+< tie Risen aoc 148,190 5.02 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total petchases ...--.....-... Ff a AN a 75.980 
I i oa ce cgiaties pe mp end ovr peptone 16,660 
RE 3a Ti SSO OE ASS ER 85,402 
RT AIRS se etc, Sct eb ate th ee econ 102,062 3.39 
4. Total— Z 
I SI a oo ccc sinin —achegpel dows licens <erermnines 406,370 
I acticin does 56,130 
EE NOLL ELIOT AEM LA LT OT 442,202 
a engines 498,332 17.25 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED OCT. 16, 1943 








Total 
A. ‘Total Round-Lot Sales: for week +Per Cent 
SN i cal ils nmin 6,170 
{Other sales _.-__ ~~~ BENE ATE Ce ee IR ae eee eR 616,245 
| ES AS eS REE SOG e ine FP een ar 622,415 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for the Account of 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 

re nes oo kk 43,550 
Ne en enon 4,595 
Os ccteemes 55,805 

EDIE SAE ie 0 Po OE TR Ot 60,400 8.35 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

EAE AGS SAE Tg 15,575 
BRIERE TSG CES aii See 600 
SNEED EE a Oe 22,875 

RSS SE SRSA aaa 23,475 3.14 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

ne OS a ek Lie 33,210 
NRE EN Raa SS ie a 175 
RR RE RRO See Beem 25,505 

EN sg aa 25,680 4.73 
4. Total— 

ERE OER COT: IG, SMART 92,335 
Se ei RR ARMS RSE Soe NS aa 5,370 
SSE aU RG I co Bale de Det aS Re 104,185 

Total sales______._ hse 109,555 16.22 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— 
RPmeeee MEORS GONG oo 0 
Svustemers other sales... 35,253 
ee et ‘in 35,253 
Me i 22,608 





*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with “other sales.” 
Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of 
soft coal in the week ended Oct. 23, 1943, is estimated at 11,300,000 
net tons, a decrease of 425,000 tons, or 3.6%, from the preceding week, 
and 750,000 tons less than in the week ended Oct. 9, 1943. Output 
in the week ended Oct. 24, 1942, amounted to 11,547,000 net tons. 
estimated production of soft coal to Oct. 23, 1943, exceeded that 
corresponding period last year by 1.8%. 

. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that total output of Penn- 
| anthracite for the week ended Oct. 23, 1943, was 1,290,000 
a decrease of 4,000 tons (0.3%) from the preceding week. 
compared with the production in the corresponding week of 
, there was, however, an increase of 90,000 tons, or 7.5%. The 
endar year 1943 to date shows an increase of 0.9% when com- 
pared with the same period in 1942. 


The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated produc- 
tion of byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended 





if 


tis] 





This | 


!' Oct. 23, 1943, showed a decrease of 34,200 tons when. compared 
with the output for the week ended Oct. 16. The quantity of coke 
from beehive ovens decreased 4,800 tons during the same period. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 


n 
] 
} 
| 


WITH COMPARABLE DATA ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PEROLEUM 
(In Net Tons—000 Omitted.) 


—————_Week Ented———— —January 1 to Date—— = 


Bituminous coal Oct. 23, TOct. 16, Oct. 24, tOct. 23, Oct. 24, Oct. 23, 
and lignite— 1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 1937 
Total, incl. mine fuel 11,300 11,725 11,547 479,700 471,155 362,068 
Daily average —- 1,883 1,954 1,925 1,906 1,888 1,452 
Crude petroleum 
Coal equivalent of 
weekly output 7,064 7,067 6,275 274,325 257,808 236,576 
‘Total barrels produced during the week converted into equivalent coal assuming | 
€,000,000 B.t.u. per barrel of oil and 13.100 B.t.u. per pound of coal. Note that most 
of the supply of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal. ‘(Minerals 


1940, 775). *tRevised. tSubject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


Yearbook, Review of page 





(In Net Tons) 
——-Week Ended————_——- — Cal. Year to Date————— | 
$Oct. 23, Oct. 16, Oct. 24, Oct. 23, Oct. 24, Oct. 26, 
Penn. anthracite— 1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 1929 
Total incl. coll. fuel 1.290.000 1,294,000 1,200,000 50,203,000 49,746,000 59,717,000 
+Commercial production 1,238,000 1,242,000 1,152,000 48,193,000 47,756,000 55,417,000 
By-product coke— 
United States total 1,212,900 1,247,100 1,207,600 51,556,400 50,491,000 t 
Beehive coke— " 
United States total_- 167,600 172,400 165,500 6,489,200 6,760,800 5,581,300 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. +Excludes colliery fuel. {tComparable data not available. §Subject to re- 
vision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 























——_—_—______—_—_—_—_Week Ended——_ a Oct. 
Oct. 16, Oct. 9, Oct. 17, Oct. 18, Oct. 16, average 
State— 1943 1943 1942 1941 1937 1923 
SOIREE STILE EE 266 390 364 324 263 398 
SERA ES a en Oe 5 5 5 5 3 . 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-_--_ 91 92 93 100 109 88 
SEES Uae eee 159 150 172 143 168 217 
Georgia and North Carolina__ 1 1 1 1 1 oe 
REESE ES ae a 1,386 1,490 1,344 1,110 1,184 1,558 
i 487 542 500 521 384 520 
ra i 39 40 69 68 88 116 
Kansas and Missouri_______~ 190 184 164 147 162 161 
Kentucky—Eastern_______-__. 945 960 945 991 873 764 
Kentucky—Western________- 301 318 303 197 190 238 
ER SSS te a ea 33 35 34 36 32 35 
ERSTE SEE Canes 4 6 8 7 16 28 
Montana (bituminous and 

ia 93 104 86 76 77 82 
nr 36 38 36 25 37 58 
North and South Dakota 

SEES Ey rae eae 58 63 80 52 74 **36 
Ne ee 660 689 680 666 558 817 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) __ 2,978 2,874 2,733 2,904 2,350 3,149 
SIAR ESS SSE RRR AE Sy 127 137 154 159 115 118 
fexas (bituminous and lg- 

SE 8s TSS RE Stare Rit 6 3 7 8 19 26 
ONES ESS a IR 9 at 122 138 104 102 103 121 
I cect ee EO 396 402 399 432 331 231 
EE SO RTS GOSS 31 31 35 36 44 68 
*West Virginia—Southern___ 2,137 2,176 2.203 2,352 1,965 1,488 
fWest Virginia—Northern___. 979 983 847 832 568 805 
We I es oe 194 197 188 168 153 184 
tOther Western States______-_ l 2 1 1 tT s*4 

Total bituminous and lig- 11,725 12,050 11,555 11,463 9,867 11,310 

RRC CG ath? aed Se eo 1,294 1,313 1,147 1,279 1,218 1,968 
§Pennsylvania anthracite_- 
~ eee ana 13,019 13,363 12,702 12,742 11,085 13,278 


*Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B: & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. +tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with “Other Westerp 
States.” ttLess than 1,000 tons. 


Cottonseed Receipts To September 30 | 


On Oct. 13, the Bureau of Census issued the following state- | 


ment showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cotton- 
seed products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for 
the two months ended September 30, 1943 and 1942. 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS) 





*Received at mills Crushed On hand at mills 
State— Aug. 1 to Sept. 30 Aug. 1 to Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
United States- 1,549,263 1,260,055 639,177 625,322 1,001,422 716,661 
Alabama___-_..~-~- 128.846 85,102 58,647 50,778 72,384 37,657 
Arkansas__-_____ 143,594 109,319 58,939 55,653 94,238 65,541 
Georgie __---~._--_. 147,160 112,327 73,176 75,806 77,782 40,578 
Louisianna—__~.—___~ 108,595 77,112 38,533 39,587 70,605 38,269 
Mississippi__..._._-- 349,520 275,902 114,361 104,590 246,699 177,553 
North Carolina__-_-_-_-. 60,773 59,480 21,410 27,681 40,428 34,910 
Oklahoma __ Nh leis tosis 17,567 26,654 9,325 13,267 10,034 17,851 
South Carolina____--_. 62,653 46,340 31,692 32,014 33,554 15,026 
Tennessee____-_.___- 90,809 98,029 42,448 44,685 51,627 62,531 
NIN igs ie iid oa tena on on 400,871 324,499 171,955 165,581 273,585 194,277 
All other states______ 38,875 45,291 17,691 15,680 30,486 32,468 


*Does not include 90,336 and 81,928 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 
tons reshipped for 1943 and 1942 respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 


12,861 and 13,422 


Produced Shipped out 

On hand Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 to On hand 
Item— Season Aug. 1 Sept. 30 Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
crude oil 1 1943-44 *23,283 192,871 146,175 “80,894 
(thousand mae 1942-43 34,460 190;852 142,248 92,203 
Refined oil 1943-44 + 207,409 cA... ee +126,583 
(thousand pounds)_§ 1942-43 310,191 116,180 Bap RE 174,459 
Cake and meal ) 1943-44 18,542 288,576 258,606 48,512 
NN a as § 1942-43 190,100 267,205 312,944 144,361 
Hulls ? 1943-44 11,964 151,939 132,879 31,024 
ES aS Sr a ; 1942-43 44,118 153,825 134,444 63,499 
Linters 1943-44 135,927 $190,036 147,252 $178,712 
(running bales)__{ 1942-43 43,295 181,631 126,943 97,983 
Hull fiber 1943-44 556 2,978 1,787 1,747 
(500-lb. bales)_.._{ 1942-43 229 3,815 1,872 2,172 
Grabbots, motes, &c.} 1943-44 14,106 6,238 9,251 12,093 
(500-lb. bales)._..{ 1942-43 23,644 6,787 4,529 25,902 


*Includes 13,826,000 and 13,271,000 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 3,150,000 and 14,620,000 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 
sumers Aug. 1, 1943 and Sept. 30, 1943 respectively. +Includes 3,196,000 and 2,067,000 
pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents and warehousemen at places other than re- 
fineries and manufacturing establishments and 3,734,000 and 5,938,000 pounds in 
transit to manufacturers of shortening, soap, etc. Aug. 1, 1943 and Sept. 30, 1943 
respectively. Does not include winterized oil. tProduced from 126,321,000 pounds of 
erude oil. §Total linters produced includes 44,690, bales first out, 126,090 bales second 
out and 19,256 bales mill run. Total held includes 30,639 bales first out, 117,918 bales 
second out and 30,154 bales mill run. 


Exports and Imports of Cottonseed Products 


In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce | 





has discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics 
concerning imports and exports. 


INYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Oct. 
30 a summary for the week ended 
Oct. 23 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
iransactions for the odd-lot ac- 
count of all odd-lot dealers and 
| specialists who handled odd lots 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, continuing a_ series of 
current figures being published 
by the Commission. The figures 
are based upon reports filed with 
the Commission by the odd-lot 
| dealers and specialists. 
| STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 


} LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 








N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Oct. 23, 1943 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers: Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders 13,621 
Number of shares 369,300 
Dollar value 15,357,924 
| Odd-Lot Purchases by 
} Dealers— 
(Customers’ Sales) 
| Number of Orders: 
| Customers’ short sales 157 
} Customers’ other sales 14,998 
Customers’ total sales__ 15,155 
Number of Shares: 
| Customers’ short sales 5,310 
*Customers’ other sales 377,276 
Customers’ total sales 382,586 
Dollar value 13,365,472 
Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 60 
+Other sales 112,890 
Total sales 112,950 
Round-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers— 
Number of shares 116,330 
*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.’’ *Sales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 





| liquidate a long position which is less than 
a round lot are reported with ‘other 
sales.”’ 


CED Headquarters — 
Now In New York 


| The national -headquarters of 
| the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment were moved on Nov. 
|1 from the Department of Com- 
j}merce Building, Washington, 
'D. C., to 285 Madison Avenue, 
| New York City. 

| In announcing the move to New 
| York, John Fennelly, Executive 
| Director of the CED stated: 

| “Wartime Washington is_ so 
| crowded that every activity which 
'can be moved to another city 
helps the war effort by making 
room for those activities which 
absolutely must be located next 
to government agencies. 

“Since its formation, the CED 
has had office space in the De- 
partment of Commerce Building 
here in Washington which was 
made available by the Secretary 
of Commerce because he felt that 
the work which the CED is carry- 
ing on is of vital importance to 
the people of the United States. 


“We are not an official nor 
even a semi-official agency of 
the government, however, and it 
seems only fair for us to move to 
/our own offices. Our work is 
carried on in every community in 
the country, completely independ- 
‘ent of government; therefore, we 
|feel that with conditions as 
crowded as they are here in 
Washington, we ought to move to 
New York. ; 


“The CED, however, will con- 
tinue to maintain close relation- 
ships with the Department of 
Commerce and with other agen- 
cies of government which are 
concerned with. this important 
nationwide cooperative program 
of business to provide postwar 
jobs and raise the general stand- 
ard of living. In fact, it will be 
necessary to keep some office 
space in the Department of Com- 
merce Building for use of certain 
research workers and staff mem- 
bers who have to come to Wash- 
ington from time to time.” ers 


The CED is financed entirely 
by contributions of individual 
business firms. Its purpose is to 
provide postwar jobs and a higher 
standard of living through pri- 
vate enterprise. : 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 


Ended Oct. 23, 1943 Decreased 7,009 Cars. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 23, 1943, 
totaled 905,319 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on Oct. 28. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1942 of 2.057 cars, or 0.2%, but a decrease under the same week in 
1941 of 8.286 cars or 0.9%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Oct. 
7,009 cars, or 0.8% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 406,982 cars, an increase of 
2,632 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 25,592 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1942. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 105,- 
944 cars, an increase of 1,782 cars above the preceding week, and an 
increase of 13,755 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Coal loading amounted to 172,123 cars, a decrease of 4,492 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 4,924 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 59,665 cars, a decrease 
of 1,744 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 12,000 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Oct. 23 to- 
taled 40.207 cars, a decrease of 1,489 cars below the preceding week 
but an increase of 10,087 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Live stock loading amounted to 27,750 cars, an increase of 520 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 3,388 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of live stock for the week of Oct. 23 totaled 22,791 cars, an increase 
of 743 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 2,836 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Forest products loading totaled 43,812 cars, a decrease of 1,309 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 5,397 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

Ore loading amounted to 73,724 cars, a decrease of 4,569 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,351 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1942. 

Coke loading amounted to 15,319 cars, an increase of 171 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,330 cars above 
‘corresponding week in 1942. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1942, except the Southern, Northwestern, Centralwestern, 
and Southwestern. All districts reported decreases compared with 
1941 except the Centralwestern and Southwestern. 
1943 
530,849 
055,640 
073,426 
136,253 
149,708 
151,146 
307 


400 
554,446 


,045.823 
¥10,043 
906.276 
912,328 
905,319 


35, 5,139, 263 


23 decreased 


1941 
3,454,409 
2,866,565 
3,066,011 
2,793,630 
4,160,060 | 
3,510,057 | 
4,295,457 
3,581,350 
3,540,210 


5 weeks 
4 weeks o 
4 week 
4 week 
5 week 
4 week: 
5 week 
4 week 
4 week 
Week 0! 
Week of! 
Week of 
Week oi 


f January 
f Februar; 
f March 

f April 

f May 
{June — 
t July 

of August 
of September 
October. 2 
October 9 
October 16 
October 23 


WO Wok OO mm CO 00 09 


503,383 
907,280 
9,250 
251° 
203,262 


903,877 
922,884 
913,605 
Total 


35, 860,873 34, 926,011 | 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for | 


the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Oct. 23, 1943. | 
During this period 56 roads showed increases when compared with 


the corresponding week last year. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS)—WEEK ENDED OCT. 23 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 

1943 1942 
1,289 1,227 
188 200 
16,516 15,455 
2,055 2,075 
85 45 
2,739 2,248 
12,208 10,625 
10,823 11,380 
104 224 
1,257 1,170 
2,490 3,061 
19,115 16,948 
7,720 7,958 
2,488 2,883 
1,583 1,728 
14,237 12,674 
4,472 3,342 
481 354 
53 19 
55,692 58,184 
19,900 18,881 
2,742 2,576 
17,139 15,719 
1,965 1,846 
8,438 8,783 
7,592 7,548 
23 11 

251 
2,852 
1,187 
13,947 
4,387 


236,018 


Railroads Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1943 1942 
282 367 
3,357 1,754 
7,124 6,621 
1,425 1,490 
43 49 
1,069 1,002 
6,166 6,399 
7,607 7,451 
316 564 
2,120 1,831 
370 371 
13,400 12,410 
3,834 4,739 
216 225 
1,978 2,237 
8,888 9,179 
2,322 
6,053 
2,493 
54,582 
10,200 
1,464 
7,308 
658 
8,027 
5,416 
971 
401 
1,236 
388 
7,403 
5,532 


72,649 


Eastern District— 


Ann Arbor 
Bangor & Aroostook_ 
Boston & Maine_.______- es. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
SED NASD MNT ER 
Centra) Vermont_ 
Delaware & Hudson _. we 
. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western____ 
Detroit & Mackinac_ eee 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton _ 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Erie. kate 
, Grand T runk Western__._____-.--__- 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England_. 
Lehigh Valley 
: Maine Central 
NEES TEE NLL Tae ee 
‘ Montour. 
New York Central Lines. 
, N.-Y..-N. H. & Hartford 
New York, Ontario & Western__ 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___--~-~. 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Pere Marquette 
- Pittsburg & Shawmut- : 
» Pittsburg, Shawmut & North_ 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
i ogni 


1941 
656 
1,646 
8,908 
1,739 
38 
1,479 
6,977 
9,203 
487 
2,467 
368 
16,511 
5,947 
182 
2,180 
10,351 
3,245 
6,665 
2,546 
55,013 
13,282 
1,235 
7,348 
491 
8,926 
7,044 
760 
435 
1,155 
618 
6,352 
5,473 


189,727 


280 
3,283 
997 
14,114 
4,714 


1,040 

371 
6,381 
5,139 


165,167 











Allegheny District— 


- Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Baltimore & Ohic 

. Bessemer & Lake Erie 

Buffalo Creek & Gauley 

- Cambria & Indiana 

_ Central R.R. of New Jersey 

Tk UR RU RTE a Daten 2 RON ie fs Ie AON SR 
’ Cumberland & Pennsylvania 

: Ligonier Valley..—-=2~~--_-= <-<22-+- in 
. Long Island 

Penn-Reading Seashore Lines_______- 
* Pennsylvania System 

' Reading Co 

Union #Pittsburgh) —_ .- =< --.-----—. 
* Western Maryland 


Total_ 


781 
40,255 
6,755 
306 
1,858 
7,801 
690 
227 


746 
42,163 
5,279 
303 
1,888 
8,080 
720 
268 
137 
895 
1,830 
91,249 
18,918 
19,952 
4,362 


1,281 
30,222 
1,747 
5 


11,758 13,663 


185,815 





192,977 


Geom 


186,118 196,790 175,247 











Pocahontas District — 


Chesapeake & Ohio__---=_------ tot guise 
- Norfolk & Western 


28,096 
22,447 
4,625 


55,168 


27,496 
22,255 
4,717 


54,468 


29,867 
25,020 
4,536 


59,423 


14,360 
7,107 
2,787 


24,254 


13,634 
7,998 
2,404 


24,036 





——- 








Totala =< 





the | 


917,896 | 


230,552 





— 





-~- 


Railroads 


Seuthern Distriet— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
| Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast____ 
| Atlantic Coast Line 
| Central of Georgia ea Cs 
ic harleston & Western C arolins ee 
; Clinchfiela__ Silom 
Columbus & Greenville 
| Durham & Southern 
Florida East Coast 
Gainesville Midland 
Georgia____-_- 
Georgia & Florida 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio_ 
[llinois Central System_ 
Louisville & Nashville 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Mississippi Central : 
| Nashville, ca eat & St. OK a 
| Norfolk Southern_ nye 
Piedmont Northern. 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac. 
Seaboard Air Line- 
Southern System 
lennessee Central 





Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


1943 
273 
642 
695 

12,368 
3,855 
436 
1,674 
340 
10) 

OS x» 56 


how 
Lok, = 
oH Woe mb 
II O a1 0IWC 
SnNecncn 


Oa 


63 
3,657 
1,200 

369 
438 
10,788 
23,070 
563 
165 


1942 
362 
814 
778 
,248 
.479 
429 
,809 
537 
119 
786 
40 
,439 

33 
.485 
32,044 


218 
220 
3,792 
,255 
311 
780 
10,667 
23,981 
511 
106 


1941 
454 
853 
775 
816 
,740 
476 
662 
401 
194 
449 
37 
,591 
545 
»225 
28,467 
26,591 
242 
199 
3,939 
,218 
510 
430 
10,106 
24,942 
553 
160 


Total 


Loads 


Received from 
Connections 


1943 


346 
3,076 
1,196 

10,569 
4,416 
1,382 
2,387 

201 

509 

,555 
115 
,265 
612 
972 
,084 
2,121 
733 
532 
511 
2,173 
,136 
, 788 
,279 
,510 

932 

1,013 


1942 





123,216 


124,575 


116,413 





122,885 





Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milw., 

Chiexngo, St. 


Higin, Joliet & “ape rn_ 

I't. Dodge, Des Moines & South 
| Great Northern_ e 

Green Bay & Western_ 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M 
Northern Pacific____ 

Spokane International 
Spokane, 





21,646 
2,918 
23,480 
3,757 
23,415 
1,207 
10,468 
595 
25,589 
641 
2,414 
1,994 
7,929 
14,701 
229 
2,604 


15,113 
3,562 
11,234 
4,431 
269 
606 
11,139 
99 
5,473 
901 
64 
2,913 
2,863 
4,973 
510 
3,392 


15,767 
3,516 
11,662 
4,454 
426 
738 
11,312 
147 
5,898 
820 

54 
2,855 
3,625 
5,889 
576 
3,533 





143,587 


67,642 





71,274 





Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Colorado & Southern__- 
Denver & Rio Grande Western___~_- 
Denver & Salt Lake________-__ 
| Fort Worth & Denver City. 
| {llinois Terminal 
; Missouri-Illinois 
Nevada Northern____ 
North Western Pacific. 
| Peoria & Pekin Union 
| Southern Pacific (Pacific) 

| Toledo, Peoria & Western 
- | Union Pacific System 
oan. 

Western Pacific 





25,330 
3,705 
560 
22,352 
3,094 
13,935 
2,685 
1,428 
4,757 
617 
1,368 
1,935 
1,322 
2,098 
956 

14 
31,558 
477 
20,488 
486 
2,229 


23,702 
3,318 
981 
19,782 
2,685 
13,463 
3,086 
1,374 
4,719 
687 
1,235 
2,049 
1,022 
1,842 
1,164 
14 
31,402 
349 
22,684 
497 
2,011 


14,000 
4,160 
55 
13,712 
782 
12,679 
5,254 
2,305 
5,760 
12 
1,655 
2,107 
467 
127 
801 

0 
14,936 
1,840 
18,305 
10 
3,837 


13,502 
4,927 
131 
14,066 
1,104 
13,327 
4,839 
1,930 
6,951 
27 
1,824 
2,432 
704 

95 

718 


12,056 
1,694 
17,814 
2 
5,155 





141,394 


146,589 


138,066 





102, 804 


103,298 





Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 

Gulf Coast Lines SRI FF 
International-Great Northern 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 

Kansas City Southern 

Louisiana & Arkansas____________- 
Litchfield & Madison 

Midland Valley 

Missouri & Arkansas_____________ ‘ 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_____ 
| Missouri Pacifie 

Quanah Acme & Pacific______.____ 
St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis Southwestern 

Texas & New Orleans 

Texas & Pacific 





6,556 
2,571 
253 
5,363 
3,080 
328 
772 
191 
6,144 
18,365 
102 
8,580 
3,484 
14,579 
5,691 
99 

12 


177 
5,189 
3,416 

486 
4,432 
3,901 

323 

790 

217 
6,541 

18,753 
157 
10,357 
3,351 
14,237 
5,268 
136 

20 


3,183 
1,340 
3,343 
2,803 
1,419 
282 
389 
6,183 
19,597 
225 
9,024 
6,110 
5,257 
6,867 
51 
47 


308 
2,475 
2,791 
1,161 
2,738 
2,146 
1,153 

279 

440 
6,270 

20,412 

290 
9,025 
5,509 
4,834 
7,277 

27 
18 





76,496 


77,751 


68,940 


67,154 








Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 





Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 


paperboard industry. 


Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 


cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 


industry. 


Orders 

Received 
Tons 

177,541 
143,629 
133,446 
148,381 
177,766 
121,125 
153,708 
144,100 
164,954 
156,808 
156,044 


Period 
1943—Week Ended 

Aug. 
Aug, 

Aug. 
Ang. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 





144,254 

Notes—-Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily -equal the unfilled orders at the close. 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
= ments of unfilled orders. 


Production 


Tons 


146,515 
154,747 
150,012 
147,494 
150,943 
126,427 
157,082 
151,725 
152,479 
148,574 
148 293 
147,883 


Orders 


Remaining 


Tons 

600.338 
586,901 
568,361 
570,859 
598,255 
589,323 
583,714 
558,633 
579,800 
589,417 
595,257 
588,399 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 


figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


Percent of Activity 


Current Cumulative 


94 
98 
95 
96 
97 
83 
98 
96 
97 
94 
95 
94 


93 
93 


93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 


Compensation for delinquent 











Treasury Calls On 
‘War Loan Depositaries 
‘Remain Unchanged 


The Treasury Department has 
| decided to continue the method 
lof making calls upon war loan 
depositories which was _ institut- 
ed last May, Allan Sproul, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, informed all in- 
corporated banks and trust com- 
panies in the Second Federal 
Reserve District on Oct. 18. 


All depositories in the Second 
District will be classified into two 
groups, as follows: 

Group A—All. depositories 
having war loan balances of $300,- 
000 or less at the close of busi- 
ness Oct. 15, 1943. 

Group B—AIll depositories 
having war loan balances of more 
than $300,000 at the close of busi- 
ness Oct. 15, 1943. 

Until further notice the clas- 
sification of a particular bank in 
group A or in Group B will re- 
main unchanged notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent increases or 
decreases in the war loan balance 
of such bank. 

There will be no change in the 
manner of making calls upon 
banks in Group B. 


ee Canadian Crops 
Far Below 1942 Yield 


In its Oct. 21 crop report, the 
Bank of Montreal states that due 
to a late spring, which retarded 
field work and seeding operations, 
and to cool weather and excessive 
moisture during most of the grow- 
ing season, crops of the main 
staples throughout Canada are 
substantially lower than in 1942, 
when the yields were unusually 
heavy. 

The bank’s report adds: 

“Total wheat production is esti- 
mated at 296.259,000 bushels, or 
only 50% of the 1942 yield, though 
it is larger than any -crop-har- 
vested during the five years from 
1933 to 1937 and has been pro- 
duced on the smallest acreage 
seeded to wheat in Canada since 
1918. Production of feed grain 
also is substantially lower than 
last year, the poorest showing in 
respect to oats being in Ontario 
and Quebec. Of hay and clover, 
production is estimated to be 
some 1,144,000 tons greater than 
1942, though in some districts 
quality has been affected by mois- 
ture. The potato crop, at an esti- 
mated 43,041,000 cwt., is slightly 
larger than last year, ravages of 
rot and blight in many districts 
being offset by a marked increase 
in yield in New Brunswick. The 
yield of sugar beets shows a sharp 
reduction from last year.” 


Senile Movement—Week 
Ended Oct. 23, 1943 

According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 467 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 3.0% 
above production for the week 
ended Oct. 23, 1943. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 7.5% less than production. 
Unfilled order files in the report- 
ing mills amounted to 98% of 
stocks. For reportirig softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equival- 
ent to 39 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 36 days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 9.3%; orders 
by 9.3%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
15.2% greater; shipments were 
21.8% greater; and orders were 
17.2% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The United States Trust Co.,| pletely liquidated, the corporation | Future For Women In 


New York City, announced on Oct.| dissolved and the corporate ex- | 


28 the election of Edwin S. S.|istence 
Sunderland to its Board of Trus-|nounced Oct. 26 by 


tees. Mr. Sunderland is a member 
of the law firm of Davis, Polk, 
Wardell, Sunderland & Kiendl, 





Hubert E. Brower, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Green- 
wich Savings Bank, New York 
City, and Edgar M. Craven, Vice- 
President and Controller, retired 
on Nov. 1. Mr. Brower had served 
the bank continuously for 43 years, 
while Mr. Craven retired after 
more than 36 years of service. 





Waldron Phoenix Belknap, well 
known bank executive, died on 
Oct. 27 after a brief illness. His 
age was 70. Mr. Belknap retired 
four years ago as a Vice-President 
of Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, having been associated with 
that institution since April, 1917. 
He began his business career with 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany in 1893, immediately after 
graduation from Cornell Univer- 
sity. In 1897 he joined the Bond 
& Mortgage Guarantee Company, 
becoming its President and a 
member of the Board of Directors. 
In 1911, Mr. Belknap joined Albert 
B. Ashforth, Inc., where he was a 
Vice-President and director until 
1916, when he became Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Astor Trust Company, 
which merged with Bankers Trust 
Company the following year. He 
was a trustee of the Dry Dock 
Savings Institution and of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. Mr. Belknap was 
born in New York City on Feb. 8, 
1873. 





it was an- 
the State 
Superintendent of Banks. 


terminated, 





Foster W. Doty, who has been a 
Vice-President of the Commercial 
| National Bank & Trust Co. of New 
| York for 15 years, has been 
elected President of the Union 
Trust Co. of Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
| Doty is scheduled to assume his 
/new post on Jan. 1, when he will 
'succeed William Towson Taylor, 
'who will then become a Vice- 
| President of the Guaranty Trust 
'Co. of New York. Mr. Taylor had 
also been a Vice-President of the 
Commercial National Bank (1928- 
1941) when he was named to head | 
the Springfield Trust in February, 
1941; his appointment to the 
Guaranty post was noted in our 

Oct. 21 issue, page 1628. 





Arthur Peter, Chairman of the 
Board of the Washington (D. C.) 
Loan and Trust Co., died on Oct. 
24 at his home in Bethesda, Md. 
He was 69 years old. 





Stockholders of the Austin State 
Bank, Chicago, will hold a special 
meeting on Nov. 15 to vote on a 
proposal to convert the institution 
into a national banking associa- 
tion with common capital of $200,- 
000 and surplus of $100,000. 





A special meeting of sharehold- 
ers of the American Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, will be held on 
Nov. 17 for the purpose of acting 
on the question of increasing the 
common capital stock from $1,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000 and to con- 





The Harriman Safe Deposit Co., | vert the State chartered bank into 
New York City, has been com-'‘a National bank. 








Crowley Organizes Foreign Economic Staff 


Foreign Economic Administrator Leo T, Crowley announced on 
Oct. 26 the organization and staff of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, the agency he was appointed to head upon its creation 
Sept. 25. The announcement had the following to say: 

“The new organization, which was worked out in conjunction 
with the Bureau of the Budget, accomplishes a complete unification 





and stream-lining of the foreign® 


economic operations formerly car- 
ried on by the Office of Economic 
Warfare, the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation, the Office 
of Lend Lease Administration, 
_ such parts of the Office of Foreign 
Economic Coordination as may be 
transferred from the State Depart- 
ment, and the foreign procurement 
activities of Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

“In the most far-reaching con- 
solidation of Government agencies 
of this war, Mr. Crowley stated 
that all functions of the merged 
agencies have been transferred to 
FEA and that their identity as 
separate agencies is being term- 
inated. 

“A series of administrative 
orders soon will be issued defin- 
ing more completely the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the various 
officials, offices and bureaus of 
the new agency and setting forth 
the specific operating units of the 
constituent agencies which will be 
merged. 

“Mr. Crowley emphasized that 
effective liaison arrangements are 
being worked out between FEA 
and the State Department. Under 
the tetris of the executive order 
establishing FEA, the Administra- 
tor is given authority for foreign 
economic operations of the con- 
solidated agencies in conformity 
with our foreign policy as defined 
by the Secretary of State. 


“The Foreign Economic Admin- 
istrator also made clear that the 
unification of these agencies on 
the domestic front paves the way 
for comparable action abroad.” 

Under the organization plan of 
the FEA, Mr. Crowley established 
six staff offices, as follows: Gen- 
eral Counsel, Economic Program 


Staff, Organization and Methods,! Comptroller of New York City, 


Personnel, Finance and Manage- 
ment Services. 

Two deputy administrators were 
appointed—Lauchlin Currie, one 
of the President’s special assist- 
ants, and Henry W. Riley, an offi- 
cial of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp., which Mr. Crowley 
also heads. 

Bernhard Knollenberg, who has 
been with the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration, was named as Executive 
Advisor to the Administrator, and 
John Carter Vincent, Assistant 
Chief of the Far Eastern Division 
of the State Department, was 
named a special assistant to Mr. 
Crowley. 

Oscar Cox, Assistant Solicitor 
General, in the Justice Depart- 
ment, will be in charge of the Of- 
fice of General Counsel. The fol- 
lowing were named Assistants to 
the Administrator: John Pratt, 
William Griffin, Philip Young, 
Arthur B. Van Buskirk and John 
F. Dirks. 

A Bureau of Supplies, to consist 
of an imports procurement and 
development branch, a require- 
ments and supply branch and a 
commodities service branch, has 
been set up. William H. Schubart, 
a Vice-President of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., New York 
City, was named acting head of 
the bureau. 

A Bureau of Areas, which will 
coordinate the development of 
area programs, work with the 
State Department in obtaining 
policy determinations and relate 
programs to military plans, was 
also established. James L. Mc- 
Camy, formerly with the OEW, 
will head this bureau. 


In addition to these appoint- 
ments, Mr. Crowley announced 
that he had named as part-time 
consultants Joseph D. McGoldrick, 








Heavy Industry 


heavy industry after the war will 


stated on Oct. 23 before a New 
York gathering of women, repre- 
senting 125 unions affiliated with 
the CIO and the AFL. 

In the New York “Herald Trib- 
une” of Oct. 24, the following ad- 
ditional was reported: 

Because, he said, neither man- 


agement nor _ organized labor 
knows the answer to woman’s fu- 
ture in heavy industry, Mr. 


Thomas said the picture was “very 
black.” 

“There’s just not going to be 
women in the heavy goods indus- 
try,” he said. “I have talked to 
management enough to know that 
they don’t want women in indus- 
try.” At another point he noted 
that, in the case of his own union, 
seniority requires that the 300,000 
members now in the armed forces 
are promised their jobs. There 


are approximately that many 
women in the union today, he 
said. 


“The women themselves,” he 
said, “have not thought out their 
problem. They have not yet de- 
cided what they want to do. They 
leave it to the labor leaders.” He 
said he has thought about woman’s 
niche in post-war industry with- 
out pressure from them and has 
no answer. 

“The women look too often to 
others to the solving of their 
problems,” he said. 


Assures Czechs of Freedom 


President Roosevelt in a tele- 
gram to President Edward Benes 
of Czechoslovakia said on Oct. 28 
that “the United Nations are 
steadily bringing nearer the re- 
turn of freedom to Czechoslo- 
vakia.” 

In his congratulatory message 
on the national anniversary of 
Czechoslavakia, the President 
said: 

“My thoughts and the thoughts 
of the American people are today 
with the gallant people of Czecho- 


slovakia as they silently salute in 
the shadow of tyranny this 25th 
anniversary of the founding of 
their republic, a day as dear to 
their hearts as our own Independ- 
ence Day is to America. 

“We are resolved that the stead- 
fast courage, and the devotion to, 
and sacrifices for, democratic 
ideals of Czechoslovaks and all 
liberty-loving peoples during these 
trying years shall not have been 
;in vain. The people of the United 
States join me in sending our 
greetings to you and to your coun- 
trymen everywhere in confident 
assurance that the efforts of the 
United Nations are steadily bring- 
ing nearer the return of freedom 
to Czechoslovakia and to Europe.” 








and Joseph M. Cunningham, First 
Deputy Comptroller of New York 
City, together with Samuel Ze- 
murray and Arthur Pollan, both 
United Fruit Co. executives. 

Mr. Crowley said that effective 
| liaison arrangements between the 
FEA and the State Department are 
being worked out. Dean Acheson, 
Assistant Secretary of State and 
head of the State Department’s 
Office of Foreign Economic Co- 
operation, will supervise the liai- 
son. 

Creation of the FEA was re- 
ported in these columns Sept. 30, 
page 1327. 
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‘UAW Head Sees ‘Black’ President Denies Government Is ‘Haven’ For 


“Draft Dodgers’-Presents Figures On Deferments 


President Roosevelt sent a special message to Congress on 


| Oct. 26 emphatically denying the “unfair accusations” concerning 
Any displacement of women in| the draft deferment of Government empioyees. 


In a letter to Vice-President Wallace and Speaker of the House 


|estimated at about 500,000, should 
| “silence the mud slingers.” 

According to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
| letter, the following are the “true 
| facts” regarding draft deferments: 
| “On July 31, 1943 (the latest 
i'date for which complete figures 
are available), there were in the 
Government service 2,825,904 full- 
time employees—men and women 
—in the continental United States 
—less than 9% of whom work in 
Washington. According to the 
|latest available information, it is 
estimated that there were 154,500 
additional civilian employees out- 
side the continental United States, 
the greater part of whom were 
working for the War and Navy 
Departments or for the Panama 
Canal. 

“In addition, there were 145,808 
part-time paid employees, such as 
consultants, specialists, and forest- 
fire fighters, 251,663 persons were 
working without compensation or 
for $1 a year, such as members of 
local ration and draft boards and 
industrial advisors. It has been 
the Government’s policy not to 
seek deferments for part-time or 
uncompensated employees or for 
dollar-a-year men. We can thus 
at the outset dispose of about 
400,000 persons who under no cir- 
cumstances can be regarded as 
“draft dodgers.” 

“Of the 2,825,904 full-time, paid 
civilian employees in the United 
States, 1,952,700 men and women, 
or more than two-thirds, are em- 
ployed by the War and Navy De- 
partments. Let us consider first 
these civilian employees of the 
War and Navy Departments. 

“The greater part of them are 
engaged in war production in gov- 
ernment arsenals, ordnance plants, 
powder factories, and Navy yards, 
or in essential work at govern- 
ment depots, warehouses, proving 
grounds, air bases, naval training 
stations, and government hos- 
pitals. ... 

“The vast majority of these 
1,952,700 civilian employees of the 
War and Navy Departments con- 
sist of women, men below or over 
draft age, men who have been 
classified as physically unfit, and 
fathers. According to the records 
of Selective Service, less than 5% 
of all the civilian employees in 
these departments — or about 
84,000—have been deferred for 
occupational reasons. Men of draft 
age are constantly being released 
for military duty and are being 
replaced in accordance with re- 
placement schedules. This record 
is much better than the occupa- 
tional deferments in private in- 
dustry. ... 

“The Post Office Department is 
the largest employer in the Gov- 
ernment after the War and Navy 
Departments. It has 315,741 em- 
ployees, of whom 307,817 are lo- 
cated. outside of Washington. 
These are the men who deliver 
the mail and operate local post- 
offices, No deferments have been 
sought by the postal authorities 
for any employees with the single 
exception of postal inspectors. 
These inspectors are engaged in 
highly skilled work requiring 


years of experience. They investi- 
gate postal frauds, check the ac- 
counts of the local postmasters 
and do important work for the 
Army and Navy. Only 61 men— 
all of them postal inspectors— 
have received deferments. Twelve 
of these 61 are fathers. The num- 
ber deferred is, therefore, less 
than 1/20th of 1% of the total 
post office personnel. 

“The post office certainly does 











be partly their own fault because | Rayburn, the President assailed the “groundless charges” and “irres- 
they leave the solving of their | ponsibie rumors” that the Federal Government “is a haven for ‘draft 
problems to others, R. T. Thomas, | dodgers’ and ‘slackers’” and said® ——- 
President of the United Auto-| the number of Federal employees; not look like a haven for ‘ 
mobile Workers, a CIO affiliate,|in the armed services, which he. 
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draft 
dodgers.’ 

“Of the remaining Government 
employees nearly half are women. 
About 119,380 are men of draft 
age (exclusive of a few small 
agencies whose reports have not 
yet been submitted). Of these 
men, 25,537 are single, 26,195 are 
married without children, and 
67,647 are married with children. 

“Let’s turn first to the 25,537 
single men. By Aug. 15, 1943, 3,852 
had been classified by selective 
service in Class 1 and were await- 
ing induction, ready to go into 
the armed forces; 11,667 had been 
placed in Class 4 as physically un- 
fit for military service and 1,502 
had been given a Class 3 class- 
ification by their boards because 
of dependency or hardship. No 
information was available as to 
the classification of some 2,743. 
The lack of information with re- 
spect to the classification of these 
employees is due, in part, to the 
failure of some individual em- 
ployees to report promptly to the 
Government their induction or 
any change in their draft status, 
and to the delays involved in com- 
piling figures received from the 
field. Occupational deferments 
had been received by only 6,043... 

“The same holds true of the 
26,195 married men without chil- 
dren in the Government employ. 
Of these 26,195 men, 5,287 had 
been classified by selective ser- 
vice in Class 1 and were awaiting 
induction on Aug. 15, 1943; 6,730 
had been placed in Class 4 as 
physically unfit for military ser- 
vice, and 5,635 had been given a 
Class 3 classification by their 
boards because of dependency or 
hardship. No information was 
available as to the classification 
of some 594. 

“The number deferred for occu- 
pational reasons was 7,949. Like 
th single men, they are all en- 
gaged in work essential to the 
prosecution of the war, and their 
cases have been carefully exam- 
ined by the review coinmittee. 
Here, too, about 40% would be 
found ineligible for military ser- 
vice by reason of their physical 
condition. 

“There are, besides, 2,003 uni- 
formed personnel running the 
War Shipping Administration 
training organization and 14,050 
cadets receiving training in the 
training organization schools for 
service in the merchant marine, 
who have also been deferred. 
These men are not really part of 
the civilian establishment of the 
Government.” 

The President’s letter concluded: 

“The broad, over-all, unfounded 


| charges of ‘draft dodgers’ in Gov- 


ernment service are particularly 
unfair to our Federal personnel. 
I am convinced that they are 
anxious to put on their country’s 
uniform and that they have been 
kept, often against their will, in 
their present jobs. Their Govern- 
ment itself, and not the men as 
individuals, decided that they 
could be more useful to its war 
effort where they are. 

“This attempted discrediting of 
the public service is also unfair 
to the many who left the Govern- 
ment to enter the armed forces 
and who plan to return to their 
positions after the war. Unfortun- 
ately, the statistics of those ex- 
employees of the Government now 


in the armed services are incom- 
plete, but their very number 
would silence the mudslingers. As 
of Jan. 1, 1943, there were 238,154 
Federal employees in the armed 
forces. The estimated number to< 
day is approximately double that 
amount—or about a half-million.” 





